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^sshlagton Po*t 8taif Wnt?r 

c Deadly poisons, including might be relevant to the out-.| 
okallfish toxin potent enough side investigations that- were.) 
tc kill thousands of people, then, getting under way. . . ; 

hzrr been found in a ’secret. Church and Committee Vice 
.cache maintained by the. Gen- Chairman John G.. Tower (R-; 
tr»l Intelligence. Agency, Sett Tex.) were quietly, told of the 1 
ZTvvk. Church (D-Idaho) said stocknile several months ago..! 


; Eg said the CIA . kept both! 
the shellfish toxin and a 


Tiie CIA’s deputy director of 
science and technology, Carl) 
Duckett, then conducted an in- i 


r-maller amount of cobra house investigation through 
venom “in direct, contravene one of his deputies, Sayre Pte- 
yia” of presidential orders veins, and reported the fmd- 
tacre than five ‘years ago that bigs to. the full Senate com-! 
such materials, be destroyed. mittee lest week. ; - : 

•Cotnolalnin® anwUv e?| 'Church said the committee 
itcvra Teaks about the ’poisons', I i* etui . trying to determine j- 


confirmed" that his who in the CIA- was responsi-J 


Senate intelligence committee j 
woma nold public hearings on 


•'Me for blocking destruction of j 
.the poisons and who knew 


them next week despite White t shout, the decision. Ponder. 


House objections, 

The poisons .were reportedly 


CIA director Richard Helms,.! 
now . ambassador to Iran, will 1 


,r f poisons repo ,eury questioDed on tfeat 8COre b y • 

oevetoped for ine CIA under, t committee in executive’ 
.the cone name- Project Naomi) ’ ;v,' • • , 

dnring the 1850s. Church said within " the 

the discovery • might be reie- ; Virion was made to 
vant to the committee a assas- 
sination inquiry. He said he | disobey the presidential or- 


Ins no reason to think any of |de.r,” Church declared at * 
the toxins wore ever actually breakfast, meeting with report- 


tos toxins were ever actually 
used, but the committee i3 in- 
vestigating. . “one particular 
mission” that apparently 
never came to fruition. 

In response to a news' con- 
ference question, Church indi- 
cated -he was familiar with — 
but refused to comment on — 
an allegation that some toxin 
was sent to Africa to kill Con- 
golese Premier. Patrice Lu- 
mumba in 1961'. According to 
the allegation, the shipment 
did not arrive until after Lu- 


ers that preceded his news 
conference. He said Colby’s ap- 
parent. ignorance of the cache 
even after becoming CIA di- 
rector in 1973 suggested an" 
alarming “looseness of com-. 

1 mend and control within tbs 
CIA . . . .” 

Along with an inventory of 
other unspecified materials,- 
the lethal poisons were discov- 
ered at a CIA laboratory facil- 
ity and put under heavy 
guard, Church said. He said 


mu.mba had been assassinated -news reports that they were 


by other means.. 

Church would say only that 
the committee was still inves- 
tigating the question of pro- 
jected use of some of the poi- 
son and that its findings 
would be made public "in due 
course.” , 

. The Idaho Democrat added] 
that the retention of the poi- 
sons, after President Nixon or- 
dered destruction of such 
Stockpiles in 1969, raised grave 
questions about internal con.-' 
trels and supervision within, 
the CIA. , 

, Church said ' CIA Director 
William S'. Colby was appar- 
ently unaware of the cache un- 
til earlier this year when he 
asked agency employees to no- 
fACy him of anything Ai|&ptni 


-found at Ft. Det.rick, Md„ 
were incorrect, but he refused 
to say where they were discov- 
ered. 

., Church said he was singling , 
out the shellfish toxin and the , 
cobra venom because they; 
were the only items in the. 

I cache whose retention 
“unquestionably contravenes” ■ 
Nixon’s executive order. L - 
Nixon announced in Novem- 
ber. 1969, that the nation 
would never engage in germ 
warfare and ordered the de- 
rstruction of the U-S. stockpile . 
of bacteriological weapons. A 
subsequent “clarification” of.; 
the order made it clear that) 
the order was to apply to bac-1 

) vHU^oif/if^leas &2 &Q1 / dilM 
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tJ.A. Views on'Use. 

■ Of Poison Reported 


By NICHOLAS' M. HOB POCK 

Special to The Now York Tiroes 1 

Washington, sept, id — ■ • 

The Senate Select Committee 
jon Intelligence has evidence 
jthat the Central. Intelligence. 
lAgeqcy considered “operational 
use” of the shellfish poison 
kept in its laboratory, • includ- 
ing making suicide pills fc?| 
agents and' “aggressive ac-j 
tions,” sources familiar ‘with 
the events said today. 

The poison, these sources 
said, was kept in a laboratory 
of the technical services divi- 
sion of the C.I.A., which in 
1970 was -under the command 
of Dr. Sidney' Gottlieb; the man 
who conducted LSD experi- 
ments for the agency. ..The 
Senate Investigators are cx- 
- pected to interview Dr. Gott- - 
lieh in closed session later this 
■week. " .1 

ji- . Meanwhile, a prominent phars 
Shacologist, Dr. Murdoch Ritchie 
of Yale University, has asked 
the agency and the Senate 
Committee to prevent the de- 
struction of the sheil-fish poison 
on the ground that it could 
’’be extremely valuable for medi- 
cal research. He said the poison 
"was similar to a one once men- 
tioned in the James Bond books 
by Ian Fleming. 

t The poison, called saxi toxin, 
thas properties that make it rnra 
and extremely valuable for re- 
search on such nervous system 
diseases as multiple sclerosis. 
Dr. Ritchie said. 

agrees that the' poisons shoul'^j 
have been disposed of. q 

He also sharply disputed a 
report in yesterday morning’s.- 
editions of The Washington 
Post quoting unnamed sources 
as stating the poisons were re-, 
tained on grounds that they 
| might be useful for expert- ; 
i mental purposes. 

He said the shellfish toxin, 
for which there is no known 
antidote, had been kept by the 
CIA in such quantities “as 
could kill many thousands of] 
people.” far more than what 
might be needed for any labo-. 
ratory experimentation. 

Church could not say why 
the CIA had the poisons de- 
veloped or why it kept them 
despite the Nixon decree, but 
• he said he assumed they were ! 
meant for individual targets, j 

“Pm not prepared to chargel 
today that the CIA ever in-j 
tended to conduct mass bac-i 
feriological warfare against; 
foreign nations," he said, “T 
] would have to assume that, the 


would have to assume Uiat tne figure in the -hear- 


.< T" i — uvt* 

[jteally targeted." j- 


.fr- pr. Fiidde said he .heKferad 
the C.I.A.’s "saxitoxin” - was 
; part c-f a batch prepared by 

■ the -Army at the Edgewcod 
-Arsenal in Maryland in" the 
nineteen-sixties. He said that it 
was one of the deadliest poisons 

] known to mankind, but- added 
! that because' of its value to- 
^medical research, “it wotad be 
Sprirninal to destroy this . ssa- 
Lterial.” 

a .Dr. Ritchie contended feat 
f careful controls could', fee 
| worked out to keep the poison 
[from misuse. He said saxitorinv 
i which is distilled from, batter 
| clams, is similar to tefcro- 
i dotoxin, a poison made by the 
r Japanese from puffer fish. The 
puffer fish poison was men- 
tioned! in James. Bond novels, 
{5>e said. 

I After President Nixoa cr- 
’ irkrred the destruction of chreu.- 
!rs>l and bacteriological .weapons 
,m 1969, following the signing 
of an international treaty lim- 
iting biochemical warfare, it 
became 'virtually impossibly for 
medical researchers to obtain 
saxitoxin, Dr. Ritchie said. The 
commercially manufactured Jap- 
anese poison is not as good 
for research, he said. 

-Intelligence sources said that 
'there was some documentary 
evidence to indicate that, over 
thevearsthe intelligence agency 
“at least considered” .using the 
shell-fish poison. The agency 
also maintained a supply of 
cobra venom. . 

**/ One potential use of the shell- 
fish poison, because it is one of 
the fates t acting poisons, was 
•to make suicide pills that so 

■ United States agents might fee! 
c.b!e to kill themselves aSeri 
being caught, sources said. The 1 
poison acted so swiftly, these 
sources said, that the agents’’ 
captors would have no time to. 
administer an antidote. ' 1 

Other intelligence sources,! 
however, said that there were; 
memorandums suggesting *£-: 
gressive actions” in which the 
shell-fish poison could be used. 
They would not elasorate. 

' There were also indication's 
that the agency had materials 
for such uses as disabling guard 
dogs at a foreign embassy with- 
out killing them. This would aid i 
the agency in entering andleav- 
ing a premise guarded by dogs! 
without the owner’s knowing 
■the intrusion had been made. 

The Senate Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator- 
Frank Church, Democrat m 
Idaho, is investigating ‘ why 
these two poisons were not 
destroyed by the agency fol- 
lowing the Presidential order 
in 1969. According to inteffi- 
gence sources, though; Vt. 
Gottlieb headed the division 
where the materials were re-, 
tained there was “no implica- 
tion” violated the order and! 
had them preserved. j 

} Senate investigators me 
■'seeking to learn, intelligence 
.sources said, whether Dr. Gott- 
lieb could shed any light on 
howthe Presidential order was 
handled at the agency. _ 
l , Mr. Church-said that in aMs- 
- lion, to the cobra and she2- 
Hish poisons, the C.I.A. hm 
hoarded large quantities of 
otlier dangerous _ chemicais. 
TAese jnay figure in the hear- 
' Rmffi’ffext week. 
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Electric Gim, 
IJntraceable 
Poison Pellets 

By George Lardner Jr. : 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The Central Intelligence 
.gency spent some S3 mil- ‘ 
or. on a secret stockpile 
f deadly poisons and com- 
anion weaponry such as a ' 
art gun that could kill its 
ictims without leaving a 
race, CIA Director Wil- 
iam Colby acknowledged 
yesterday. 

Testifying calmly in lecture- 
all tones, Colby told the 
■enate intelligence commit- 
ee, at its first public session 
that middle-level CIA of- 
icials improperly stored away 
ome of the most deadly toxin 
n 1970 in defiance of an or- 
er by President Nixon that 
uch materials be destroyed. 
Top officials of the. CIA dis- 
overed the forbidden cache 
n an apparently long-neglect- 
d vault earlier this year. 

The arsenal included not 
nly deadly shellfish toxin re- i 
ortedly capable of killing 
‘hundreds of thousands” of 
epple, but aiso strychnine, 
cobra venom, cyanide pills 
nd other exotic compounds 
such as 10. pounds of “BZ,”,a 
chemical that attacks the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

Several dart guns were also 
found, including a .45 caliber- 
sized electric gun capable of 
silently firing poison pellets 
that would dissolve in a vic- 
tim before any autopsy could 
be performed. 

One CIA memo made public 
by the Senate committee de- 
scribed the gun as “a non- 
discernible microbioinocula- 
tor” that could fire accurately 
at ranges up to 250 feet. Tiny 
pellets that could carry a half- 
milligram of poison and “cap- 
able of being used in a noisC- 
free disseminator” such as the 
dart gun bad also been devel- 
oped, the October, 1907, 
memo declared. 

The same document dis- 
closed a “vulnerability” study 
of -"the. New York City sub- 
way system to determine “the 
threat of infection to subway 
passengers” in a covert bio-: 
logical attack. 

The memo, addressed to the ! 


chief of the CIA’s technical [ 
services division, added that) 
the vulnerability study prod- 
uced information about “rrtelh- [ 
ods of delivery which could j 
be used offensively.” | 

At, one point during his’ 
testimony, Colby said some 
of the CIA’s secret records 
on the development of the 
poisons and incapacitating 
agents — known as Project 

Naomi- — had been destroyed 
.in November, 1972. He also 
said there was a memorandum 
of agreement reflecting the 
destruction of those records 
between then-CI A Director 
Richard Helms and the chief 
of the technical services divi- 
sion, Sidney Gottlieb. 

CIA special counsel Mitchell 
Rogovin said later, however, 
that Colby “misspoke.” Eogo- 
vin- said there was no such 
memorandum and that “we 
have no reason to believe” 
that any records on Project 
Naomi were destroyed. ' 

Committee investigators ap-j 
parently remain skeptical.; 
“W e have evidence that there ! 
are memos which one would 
think should exist but which 
no longer exist,” the commit- 
tee’s chief counsel, Fritz 
Schwarz, told reporters, 

Gottlieb, according to Rock- 
efeller Commission sources, 
was responsible for the de- 
struction of CIA drug-testing 
records, including the adminis- 
tration of LSD to unwitting 

subjects, Rogovin suggested 
that Colby may have had this 
in mind when he referred to 
Project Naomi. As for the 
memo to Helms, Rogovin . said 
jit actually came from the. 
chief of the Army Chemical 
Corps and simply dealt with 
the Army’s -development of 
various, toxins for the CIA' at 
Ft. Patrick, Md. 

The focal point of the testi- 
mony was the nearly 11 grams 
— approximately half an ounce 
j — of shellfish toxin that was 
j found along with the strych- 
jnine and other materials 
1 m an 8- by- 10 foot storage room 
j at the CIA's “South Labora- 
! tory,” a building near the 
! State Department. 

Emphasizing the potency of 
; the poison. Committee Chair- 
| man Frank Church (D-ldaho) 

! said that Cart ..Duckett, head 
| of the CIA's directorate of sci- 
ence arid technology, testi- 
; tied in executive session that 
'if the 11 grams were adminis-. 
j tered orally, .- they would be 
! “sufficient to kill at least 14,- 
| C00 people.” 

! Oral doses. Church stressed, 
i are also ' the least efficient 
i way” to administer the toxin. 

] If the “sophisticated equip- 
lament” found along with the 
j toxin were used instead, he 
j said, the half ounce would be 
j enough to kill many more peo- 
j pie, with estimates “varying 
I upwards into the hundreds of 
j thousands,” 

j When President Nixon re- 


fnburieed biological 1 warfare in- 
I the fall of 1939 and followed 
! up on Feb. -14. 1970, with or- 
j ders to destroy “all existing 
] stocks of toxins” not needed 
(for defensive research. Colby 
jsaid high-ranking CIA officials 
j knew that the stockpile at Ft. 
[Detriek, including, the s.heli-. 

| fish toxin, should, be de- 
jstroyed. 

I “Disc us sions with Mr. 

■ Helms, director of central in- 
itelligence, and Mr. ' Thomas 
! Karamessines, the deputy di- 

: rector for plans in 1970, have 
'established that both were 
' aware of the requirement that 
isuch material be disposed of,” 

; Colby tesitfied. 

“They recall that clear in , 

' structions were given that the 
j CIA stockpile should be de- 
I stroyed by the Army and that. 

; in accordance with presiden- 
tial directives, the agency 
should get out of the BW 
(biological warfare) business,”! 
he said. 

The former CIA scientist re- 
sponsible for hiding the shell- 
fish toxin away, Nathan Gor- 
1 don of Silver Spring, testified 
'however, that lie never got the 
j word. 

j Repeatedly emphasizing the 
J expense and the effort in- 
fvolved in manufacturing . the 
• shellfish toxin — experts say it 
i takes tons of shellfish to 

■ produce a single gram — Gor- 
jclon made plain that the pros- 
jpeet of destroying it troubled 
: him greatly. As - head of the 

■ tiny chemical branch of the 
j CIA’s technical services divi- 
sion in 1970 he said he and 
I his • two colleagues in that 

branch decided to keep trie | 
poison without even telling j 
Gottlieb, their immediate) 
superior. 

Under lengthy questioning! 
by committee members, Got.t-j 
ilieb maintained at times that) 

! Nixon’s orders did not cover) 
i “chemical agents” — a category 
I he claimed the shellfish toxin 
jfell into. 

' Sen. Walter F. Mondale (D- 
fMinn.) pointed out. however, 
i that this conflicted with a 

■ CIA memo on Feb. 16. 1970 
Altai Gordon admitted drafting 
| at Gottlieb’s suggestion. 

j Entitled “Contingency Plan 
;for Stockpile of Biological 
[Warfare Agents,” the memo 
j noted that Nixon had just, 
(“included all toxin weapons” 
■in calling for the destruction 
j of bacteriological stockpiles. 

■ The document then listed 10 
j biological agents — such as ma- 
iterials designed to bring on 
! tuberculosis — and six “toxins,” 
[including 5.1 grams of- “para- 
lytic: shellfish poison.” 

| Gordon then warned that 
[the CIA stockpile might be 
destroyed, and said that if the 
agency’s director “wishes to 
continue this special capabil- 
ity,” it could be transferred 
to a private firm in Baltimore 
and secretly stored “at a cost 
! no greater than $75,000 , a 


(year.” • v;r " r f 

The memo was drafted for 
signing by Karamessines, as 
head of the CIA’s covert ope- 
rations division, and addressed 
: to CIA Director Helms as a 
proposed contingency . plan. 
Dolby, however, said an inves- 
tigation indicates that the 
memo never even got to Kara- 
ir.essines. 

j Gordon said his immediate! 
'boss, Gottleib. told him to for- 
get the idea and said the pro-. 
:gram at Ft. Detrick with the. 
■special operations division of' 
:Army biological, experts would:) 

■ have to be ended. . j 

j Subsequently, however, Gor-j 
[dm said, the Army project) 
[officer at Detrick, Charles 
■Senseny, called him and of- 
fered to send him the CIA’s 
five grams of shellfish toxin 
“tor our potential use” some 
day. Gordon said lie and his 
two colleagues in the CIA 
chemical branch .. quietly 
agreed. - . : . , 

Questioned sharply about) 
the fact that the CIA would) 
wind up with almost 11 grams! 
of the toxin instead of the SL1 : ) 
grams it was supposed to ■ 
have, Gordon said he could) 
only conclude that Detriek’s 
special operations division 
wanted to save the Army’s 
[stockpile from destruction 

I also. He said he was unaware- 
■of the double shipment until 
[this year. 

i Sen. Church said he found. 

| Gordon’s disclaimers of a con- 
jflict between his actions , ami 
[Nixon’s orders “rather astound- 
ing.” Gordon, however, voiced 
; no regrets and said he still] 
.feels that retention of the- 1 
toxin was “in the interest oil 
the agency’s policy" of math-]' 
taining behavioral control) 
materials. . : 

CJA Director Colby said the j 
program with the Army for-!, 
maily began in May, 1952, and.-, 
“was tied to earlier Office of 
Strategic Services World War! 

II experience, which. included . 
the development of two d»f,-i'< 
ferent types of agency suicide; 
piils to be used in the event-!.' 
of capture and a successful 
operations using BW materials : 
to incapacitate a Nazi leader)) 
temporarily.” 

One of the CIA’s earliest!- 
requirements, Colby said, was). - 
to find “a replacement for the i 
standard cyanide L-pill issued! 
-to agents in hazardous situ-), 
aliens in World War 11. He [ 
said this effort ultimately I 
centered on development of a * 
-mail drill coated with shell- i 
fish toxin. 

He said, however, that the,' 
only use of the expensive 1 . 
poison was in Francis Gary 
Power’s disatrous U-2 flight t 
over the Soviet Union in May. i 
i960, when he "carried such! 
a device concealed in a silver! 
dollar.” | . 

Powers tossed away the sip ) 
vet' dollar on being shot I 
down, but. kept the poison 
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pm. He obviously did Vh&fcf ra.wX, :.*.,- ... ■* 

use it,” Colby saifl. ■ ' i-l . PAfOAM-” A f)jif Q PAM 

Instead, the committee was i Uiuliii.liulfllJ • 

.told. Powers' Russian captors 1 ! 

found it and” tested it on a] !0 IW IIP? ISC* 

dog v which died in 10 seconds.' . fO ill IT'U D ! slfjjfllh 

Under .ques t i on i n g . by . *7 UfJ . U 1 auu,J1 7 

Church. Colby readily agreed, .; _ 

however, that the shellfish r T- ' • .i 

.toxin and other poisons devei- /HsTefiS Pancl'Hfi Gave Oral 
oped under Project Naomi, . , 

.were designed for offensive! V-’UF&fir 10 Hail, C.I.A, 400, 

:s^a\%ssta ware g ^ m follow up * 

Except for the shellfish (* 

toxin and perhaps some other f' 

items such as. the cobra venom, £** ™>LAS M, - HOKROOC; 
the CIA’s stockpile at Detrick . rV l 

, was apparently destroyed. The! ^ASHINGTON, Sept. 1— i 


.'He Tells Panel He Gave Oral 


but Did Not follow Up M 


i By NICHOLAS M, ■ HGRROCKl 

r. , SiMdal to Ths Nsw y,?r« Times 

: WASHINGTON, Sept. 17— 


jcache at the CIA’s South Richard Helms, the former Di- 
; Laboratory, where the toxin ^rector of Central Intelligence, 
! was founded, evidently con- **old a Senate committee today 

• sisted of a potpourri of items rthat he had issued an oral 

: from Detrick plus chemical scommand to halt the C.I.A.’s 

•’compounds that CIA scientists ^biochgmical weapons program 

lhad “collected” and stored }? d ® str ' ? y . lts stackwtes. 

: ’away in earlier years. ■ h„^J ha l h f h l d / n f e . r , f u o! ' 

Tnlhv cold he iac not avv-.ro ll0Wec! uc to fmd Out jf his 

Colby said he was not aware jprder had been carried out. 

of the secret cache or even of £. He also testified that be had j 
Project Naomi until this year, -sever issued a written order on! 
when he asked agency em- 4 ,*he matter. 1 

ployees to bring any question- g Mr. Helms, now the Ambas-' 

able activities to his attention. (sador to Iran, went before the 

Sen. Mondale said he was Senate Select Committee on 

especially upset by. the fact intelligence accompanied by 

that there are so few records ^Thomas Karamessines. his for- 
about the program. He saidj 1 |‘ ner deputy for covert opera- 

t.here was no evidence that pons. Mr. Helms told the com-! 

the National Security Council -bat when he - learned! 

ever authorized it and no docu- /T es . idei, . t 

mentarv proof that the stock- ji , ™ S L^ der L biochemi- 

., . , , .,.••• weapons be destroyed he 

?£*■ was ordered destroyed m ; g nd Mr | Karamessines^greedi 

10 ■'-!! fthat the C.I.A. “had no choice! 


“In short; the record’s a; 
.mess,” Mondale told Colby. j 
.“Docs that bother you'?”' n 
“It certainly does/’ the CIA:, 
director said. 5 | 
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'$ Test 


a l! put to comply.” “We agreed 

■y-H ‘ &> terminate the program,” he 

A . Mr. Karamessines told, the 
■ i .'Committee that he and Mr. 
iHeims discussed the matter 

«with Dr. Sidney Gottlieb, the 
c (director of the Technical Servi- 

r, ices Division of the C.I.A., which 
Ibad over-all control of the pro- 
grant. Mr. Karamessines said 
A | -that it was his "understanding 

v I r/vith Gottlieb that all toxins 

. tin possession of the agency 

if (be returned to Fort Detrick- 

/tor aestruction." 


A spokesman for the Transit 
Authority said - yesterday that 
as far as could be determined- 
now no one in that • agency 
had any' knowledge of a secret 
Central Intelligence -.Agency, 
project in -which the city’s sub- . 
ways were . used ■ to • test the' 
vulnerability of .subway sys- 
tems to aj biological-warfare 
attack. ;■ ... .... 

A C.I.A. memorandum; made- 
public during 'a hearing of ,the- ! 
Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence in Washington on 
Tuesday said that the test “pro- 
vided a means of assessing 
the threat of infection to subway 
passengers”, and demonstrated 
how to use -such, an attack 
“offensively.” 

According to Congressional 
sources, C.I.A. officials had said 
that in the test the subways 
were flooded with a “harmless 
simulant” of a disease-carrying 
gas. No information was dis- 
closed on when or how the j 
test was conducted. 

The Transit Authority 
spokesman-, -said: “As - far as 
we can determine at this time, 
no one here knew of the test. 
We cannot comment until we 
know more about whatAppPC 
supposed to have happened. 
We are looking into the mat- 


v- 2d Day of Hearings 

f.. Mr. Helms and Mr. Karames- 
’sines appeared as witnesses in. 
rihe second day of the Senate 
^committee’s public inquiry into, 
why the C.I.A, failed' td'd#cr^ 
yfivo deadly biochemical ’ poi-. - 
(sons, a shellfish toxin and a 
(poison derived from cobra ven- 
ffisi, after the Presidential order 
jan 1970, 

8 ” ’The committee’s counsel. 
•S-A.O. Schwarz 3d, said that 
Ithe committee would question 
(Dr. Gottlieb about the poisons 
„and others matters in a closed 
•session on Tuesday. Fie said, 
rhowever, that Drl Gottlieb’s 
'lawyers had “indicated” that 
’their client might invoke his 
.constitutional right under the 
•Fifth Amendment not to an- 
swer questions that might tend 
,to incriminate him. 

;; If Dr. Gottlieb does invoke 
■(the amendment, Mr. Schwarz 
isaid, the committee may eonsi- 
ider whether it will, grant, him! 


lifnraunity from prosecntlbiT to. ; 
'get the full story on the record. 
§;■ Mr. Helms- told the committee 
-that he knew of an 18-year-old, 
S3-million C.I.A, joint program 
?\vith the A,rsny’s Biological 
Warfare Laboratory at Fort De- 
trick, Md„ to develop biochemi- 
cal weapons. 

, He said that he had been 
( aware that the program deve- 
loped biochemicals and such 
‘delivery systems as dart guns, 
(but that he had never ordered 
( such weapons used against hu- 
jman beings. “I don’t ever recall 
considering it, let alone author- 
izing it,” he said. 

, Mr. Karamessines said that 
/ie had “no recollection of the 
.actual use of any of the mater- 
ials,” but acknowledged that 
,if they had been used to kill 
_a watchdog in- a foreign opera- 
tion he might not have been 
.informed. He said that, he was 
.sure he had never ordered their 
■ used against a human being.. 

“As Mr. Helms and others 
who know me are aware, I 
would not have continued [at 
the C.I.A.] if there was a re- 
quirement -for the killing of 
a human being,” Mr. Karair.es- 
sines said. He has spent some 
30 years in covert operations 
with the Office of Strategic 
Services and the C.I.A. 

Three Made Decision 

Mr. Helms testified that be- 
fore President Nixon ordered! 
biochemical warfare weapons 1 
destroyed, he asked a National 
Security Council committee to 
study the question. Mr. Helms 
said, however, 'that he had not 
told the committee that the 
C.I.A. possessed such wepons.i 
mainly because It was not! 
cleared to have such informa- 
tion under national security 
standards. 

He also 'said that he had 
never doubted that the Pres- 
ident’s order applied to tha 
C.I.A. Both Mr. Helms and Mr. 
Karmessines said that they 
were “surprised” to learn five 
year later that all the mter- 
ials had not been destroyed. 

Dr, Nathn Gordon, who was 
in charge of biochemical mater- 
il& in the Technical Services 
Division, testified yesterday 
that he and two other men 
in his section had decided _ to 
. -j fciawv-s applies of the shellfish 
toxin and the poison made from 
cobra venom. ; . 

Dr. Gordon said that although 
he knew about the 1970 Pres- 
idential order, he did not regard 
the materials as being covered 
Under it. Moreover, be said, 
he had received no written di- 
rective from the C.I.A. hie- 
rarchy to get rid of the mater- 
ials. 

Today, Mr. Helms said that 
he had not -issued a written 
order on the matter because 
Mr. Karamessines and Dr. Got- 
tlieb accepted verbal orders as 
“orders written in blood.” He 
said that he felt Dr. Gottlieb 
and Mr. Karamessines were 
,two of the most honorable men 
in the country, and that he 
never doubted that the order 
would fete carried out. 
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Jies, Need for 


NORMAN, Okla.T Sept. 13 
(AP> — Vice President Rocke- 
feller said today that attempts 
against the life of President 
Ford show a need for tougher 
domestic intelligence opera- 
tions by the government. 

Rockefeller told an airport j 
news conference in Oklahoma 
City that the FBI and other 
agencies authorized to gather 
intelligence in this country 
need more help. 

“What has happened does 
indicate the importance of 
having intelligence,” he said. 
“And I think, it’s an element 
of the United States is review-- 
ing CIA and the entire intelli- 
gence structure.” 

Rockefeller, who headed the 
government panel that studied 
charges of illegal domest’c 
snooping by CIA, said no mas- 
sive violations were found and 
the charges are deceiving the 
public. 

“I think that we do see from 
what happened in the case of 
the President that it is essen-. 
tial that the FBI and the local 
law enforcement agencies pre- 
serve records of those who 
have been outspoken or active 
in efforts to undermine the 
freedom of this country or de- 
stroy democratic society by-,. 
/force or to kill leaders of this! 

; society,” he said. , 

Rockefeller said, however,' 
that he. felt, public officials 
and political' candidates 
should be prepared to take the 
risks that, go with the job and 
that, the Secret Service is do- 
ing all that can be done rea- 
sonably to protect them. 

Rockefeller’s two days of 
speechmaking, handshaking 
fund-raising and frequent 
news conferences featuring 
local questioners were paid 
for by the Republican Party, 
as was a corresponding trip by 
President Ford, 
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‘ By LtNDA CHARLTON 

■ Sp«U! to The New York Times , 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 16— 
'Every how and then the hear- 
ing room was swept by ner- 
vous. giggles, today, as when 
the, . Central ^Intelligence 
Agency’s former top chemist 
-said that : a!l he knew about 
a, lethal.. shellfish toxin was 
that he -had' been told “it's 
good stuff.’’, ' '. . 

. The .chemist. Dr. Nathan 
.Gordon, . .provoked .another 
muffled.' snort, during the- 
hearings by the Senate Select 
^Committee on ' Intelligence,, 
when he went on to talk 
about another C.I.A. item,, 
this one- guaranteed to pro-, 
duce nothing- more lethal - 
than' “a real severe case of 
the tummies.” . _ ; V 

Dr. Gordon was not trying 
to be funny. He was 'trying to 
explain how it -was, in ap- 
parent defiance of two Presi- 
■dential edicts, he had held 
onto 10.9 grams of the shell- 
fish toxin — enough to kill 
-thousands "of persons— in the 
.vault of his laboratory. 

Dr. Gordon, a tall, stoop- 
ing man, with dark-rimmed 
spectacles and thinning hair. 


’c Poison, 


»rmg 


brushed back to curl over- the 
collar of his blue suit, had 
taken advantage- of a Senate 
rule that allows a subpoe- 
naed witness to bar tele- 
vision or other cameras dur- 
ing his testimony.' So the : 
Senate hearing room, the- 
same grand, marble-pillared 
chamber that once echoed' 
with Senator Sam J. Ervin 

- Jr.’s declamations, was light- 
' ed only by four heavy crystal 

chandeliers. 

Dr. Gordon, told the Sen- 
; ate anel, yes, he had stored ' 
the shellfish toxin, which 
works by blocking the trans- 
mission of nervous-system 
impulses. But he insisted that- 
he had done so because, first, 
he did not believe the 1969 
and 1970 While Hose direc- 
tives applied to the C.I.A. 
and, second, they applied to 
bacteriological agents, not 
chemical one?, anyway. 

- He said that he thought it 
.important for the agency to. 
maintain “a potential capa- 
bility in' behavioral materi- 
als,” meaning - the shellfish* 
poison and similar laboratory^ 
triumphs. 

Dr. Gordon’s chief, Richard. 
Helms, the former Director- 
of Central Intelligence who! 


is now Ambassador to Ifan, 
sat in a reserved seat in the : 
front row of the spectator' 
section. He seemed detached! 
and impassive, and he fiddled -, 
with the cardboard '‘re- 
served” sign as he listened 
to Dr. Gordon. 

V During the morning, the . 
;present director, Wiliiam E. 
Colby, told the committee 
about some of the ways the 
C.I.A. had devised to deliver 
its various poisons, including 
a formidable dart gun that' 
his lawyer, Mitchell Rogovin, 
handed to, the committee. 

No Pointing . * 

f “Don’t. poigt that at me,” 
said.. Senator "Frank Church, : 
Democrat of Idaho, the com-' - 
mittee chairman,, lightly but 
nervously. Mr. Colby had told ‘ 
the committee that the dart 
gun fired nearly silently and 
was. accurate at 100 meters. 
; He described, but did not 
have with him, such other- de- 
vices as a fountain-pen dart 
launcher and a bolt that, 
when placed in a machine, 
exudes its poison as the ma- 


on Nervous Gigg 

l, 1 chine warms in use. He had 
S; brought the dart gun at the 

^ committee’s request., 

i I' Mr. Golby’.s - account of why 
d ■ the shellfish taxin was not de- 
>-! .stroyed differed from Gpr- 

d don’s. The director -said that 

the -“retired agency officer” 

’ 1 in charge — who turned out to 
f - be Dr. Gordon — had. “made . 

this decision ’ based on the 
e fact -that the cost and diffi- 

e culty of isolating the shellfish 

r toxin - were so great that it 
e simply made no sense to de- 
stray it, particularly when 
there would be no future 
source of the toxin.” 

But he also said, that the 
precious poison has been used 
’ i only once^ It was, ‘he .said, 
i, 1 ! given to the U-2 spy plane - 
* -pilot, Francis Gary Powers, 

j-. for the 1960 flight over the 

t Soviet Union. Mr. Colby said 

i the toxin was In a tiny poison 

needle concealed in a silver 
t . dollar, to provide Mr. Powers 
with “as option” in case he 
t was shot down. He. was shot 

> down, but that was an otpion- 

, he chose - not to exercise. 


ggles 
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By Orr Kelly 

• Washington Star Staff Writer 

Agents of the FBI have been as- 
signed by the Justice Department to 
investigate possible criminal actions 
involving the operations of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Robert Havel, spokesman for the 
department, said yesterday that the 
bureau agents were first called in to 
probe one aspect of the case several 
months ago, but he said their work 
had since been expanded to cover 
other aspects. 

The FBI probe is linked to the 
work of a committee made up of 13 
lawyers from the criminal division 
and three lawyers from the civil 
rights division - who are studying 
possible violations of the criminal 
laws by both the CIA and the FBI. 

THE WORK of the committee is 
being supervised by Kevin 1. Maro- 
ney, a deputy assistant attorney 
general who has long worked with 
the CIA and the FBI. Also involved in 
the probe are Dep. Atty. Gen. Harold 
R. Tyler Jr., and Asst. Attys. Gen. 
.Richard Thornburgh and J. Stanley 
Pottinger. 

Assignment of agents from the 
FBI, which is sometimes seen as a 
rival to the CIA, to investigate the 


intelligence agency is a highly 
unusual step. Until recently, the CIA 
even had an agreement with the Jus- 
tice Department that permitted 
agency officials to discipline agency 
employes, without notifying the Jus- 
tice Department, even in case's in- 
volving possible violation of the 
criminal laws. 

Havel refused to say what possible 
violations oi the law were involved in 
the FBI’s part of the investigation. 

HOWEVER, information made 
available over the last eight months, 
in newspaper reports, the report to 
President Ford by CIA Director Wil- 
liam Colbv, the Rockefeller Report 
and congressional investigations has 
opened up the possibility of violations 
of the criminal law in the following 
areas : 

® Did Richard Helms, former CIA 
director and' now ambassador to 
Iran, commit perjury when he told a* 
Senate committee the CIA had not 
been involved in efforts to overthrow 
the Chilean government? 

• Is anyone criminally responsible 
for the CIA’s involvement in domes- 
tic spying? 

® Did the CIA or its agents violate 
the bw by opening mail without a 
warrant? , . 

4 


® Was there any violation of the law 
by the CIA in its reported involve- 
ment in assasination attempts 
against rulers of other countries? 

® Did the CIA operate beyond its 
legal authority in other areas — and 
did this involve violation of the 
criminal laws? 

• Did high ranking officials of the 
government order the CIA to carry 
out illegal activities — and, in the 
process, violate the criminal laws 
themselves? 

The most likely areas for prosecu- 
tion involve the perjury laws and 
those covering the sanctity of the 
maiis. 

On the other hand, Justice Depart- 
ment lawyers say, it is quite possible 
that the CIA, in its domestic spying 
efforts, overstepped its authority but - 
net in such a way that any individual 
can be held responsible, for violating 
the criminal laws. 

So far, Havel said, the lawyers in- 
volved in the probe have not felt the 
need for heip from professional 
investigators in their investigation of 
possible violations of the law by the 
FBI or its agents. If they should need 
such help, Havel said, investigators 
from another agency would be called 
in. 
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C.l A . Given White House Data 
On Ground They Be Kept Secret] 


By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK . ' 

i . • Special to The New York Times 

■_ WASHINGTON, -Sept. 12 — committee of the House that it 
president Ford ordered today may not continue to operate," 
that the House Select Commit- Mr. Lee said he believed it was 
tee on Intelligence be cut off U P t0 the committee, 
from all classified documents since the committee investi- 
and he forbade Administration ga , tion covers almost entirely 
, ... . „ national security matters, Mr. 

s to testify before the Ford’s ban was considered of 
committee on classified mat- grave import, 
ters. He also demanded the . Later, Mr. Pike, Democrat of 
.return of classified material Suffolk, County, toid a report- 
now in the committee’s hands er > for one would be very 
His actions appeared to place ? urp " sed l f u th 5 committee votes 
fho -u/v.ii-0 n_ , ^ p ce to return the documents that it 

te House on the most already has as a result of sub- 
serious collision course with poena, and I’d be even more 
Congress regarding investiga- Surprised if the members voted 
tions of the intelligence agen- ' not t0 continue operation.” 


cies since the sweeping in- . Several hours after the morn- 
quiries began earlier this year : ' n “ hearing, the C.I.A. received 
.... ® , , ,, J ‘ a subpoena from the commit- 

At the center of the dispute tee dated today. 

is the committee’s decision Both Mr. Lee and Mr. Colby 
yesterday to make public four stressed that they were con- 
words from a 1973 intelligence cemed as much about the com- 
agency summary, over the ob- m ittee’s future acts as about 
jection of officials of the in- had done - 

telligence community. . Whan asked executive- 

. . y , ... branch cooperation, with the 

The words were made public committee had been curbed. 


mittee’s future acts as about 
what had been done. ■ 
When asked why executive- 
branch cooperation, with the 
committee had been curbed, 


along with about 400 others Mr. Colby said, “We’re going 
last night, but neither commit- I t0 stop & until we can work 
tee members nor Government out an arrangement where we 
officials would identify the have , some assurance .that there 
nhrase at . y won t be any revelations with* 

jP* se at issue. out our discussing it together.” 

; However, authoritative sources a committee source said he 
| said the four words were felt the committee could pro-, 
“and greater communications ceed with information from 


security,” which were part of a sources outside the Govern* 

list of activities taking place in >^ ent a , nd ' vith developed 
c——,, , ,, , ! through the classified docu- 

§yp the day the 1973 Arab- . ments it had already received. 
Israeli war broke out. I , _ 

„ , T . ‘ f Court Delays Feared 

The House committee voted. ■ . . . 

e ~ . . , . The committee - has always 

0 to 3 in. a closed session yes- had the option of going to 


terday afternoon to disclose ’court to enforce its subpoenas, 
the four words in making pub-t but both committee ^members 
lie a paragraph from a Defense] a . nd Mr - Ford know that the! 
Intelligence Agency secret sum- s [ >ent ’ n c ? UId would seri-.- 
marv nf 'a/t.vs+iac ously hamper the future of the | 

.mary of the activities. The investigation, which is sched-j 


.summary was- prepared on Oct. uled to be completed by Jan. 

6 , 1973. 31, ; , 

Mitchell Rogovin, counsel Until the Administration! 
for the Director of Central In- "! ade . an issue of four-word 

telligence, told the closed ses- p ?™ e ; - no t °T any 

:sion that the intelligence agen- a ^ e rp a°. n n J ha v ^ ords ap ' 
cies believed the words com- pe Y. 8d 1 e ’f t ; , 

promised national security by E f yf *. f deietl0n I lar S e sca!e 
revealing the “sources and mobilisation exercise may be 

methods” used to gather intel- an to S00 5 de internal, 

ligence problems as much as to im- 

Today, in a news conference. tary 

William E. Colby, the Director r eadine4 of isolated 

SlS^hlf tel 8 n n n ce ’ih said f hC ''nits and ^re^er commumca 

Wordslecret was worth risking 

a constitutional confrontation aS n P ? rtS of thc exercise lOU- 
beriveen the President and the , Long . time ; nte nigenc e agents 
- ‘ , . , said that “and greater commu- 

T^ e t «j C0 . n ^o 0p ^ tl ^ n nications security” would alert 

Rax E * Ee . e ’ A® 515 ' the Egyptians and Russians to 
tant Attorney General in charge the fact that the United States 
,9 1V1 Division,, appeared had penetrated their communi- 
on oehalf ca ti 0 ns and even penetrated it 
EreSid e . r ‘ 1 and “I'ed the iwhen efforts were made to 
^ words have greater security. If a par- 

>-T r ^ ,e hf rrn ' He rela y ed J jticularlv sophisticated technique 
Mr. Fords order. i : we re being used to protect com- 

munications. these words would 
tell an intelligence analyst that 
the United States had intruded 


Representative Otis G. Pike, 
the committee chairman, re- 
sponded, “In other words the 
executive branch is. telling, the 


said. ■' : 1 - " ' 

But most suggested that nei- 
ther Egyptians nor the Soviet 
Union had any real doubt that 
United States communications 
spying was excellent and this 
phrase would have little conse- 
quence. 

Over-AH Effect Feared 

Administration sources said 
that the White House had be- 
come increasingly concerned 
with the aggressiveness of the 
House committee and with the 
effect this would have on other 
.committees. When the House 
i committee voted .yesterday to 
declassify documents “unilater- 
jallv.” one well-placed Admims-. 
jtration source said, it raised the! 
specter that other Congression- 
al committees might decide to . 
follow suit. ■ 

The intelligence agencies and 
defense units supply a vast 
: amount of classified materia! to 
(.Congress and have over the 
j years been able to “work out” 
releases of the material. that did 
."not quote specific language or 
compromise security. 

“When .Mr. Pike took that 
on.” one source, said, "lie was 
shaking the whole tree.” 

. Mr. Pike is apparently well 
aware of this. During the 
panel’s public hearing today, 
Mr. Pike objected to the past 
arrangements between the ex- 
ecutive branch and Congress. 

“That’s exactly what's wrong, 
Mr. Lee.” he said. “For decades 
committees of Congress have 
not done their jobs and you’ve 
been loving it. You could come 
up here ar.d whisper in one 
friendlv Congressman’s ear. and 1 


Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 10 — imaterial from the National Se- 
Representative Otis G. Pike.lcurity Agency and the Defense 
chairman of the House Selectjlntelligence Agency, which, he 
Committee on Intelligence,!said„ White House officials said 
said late today that the Ford'could not be made public. He 
Administration was delivering: said the question of making it 
materials in response to a! public would be “negotiated” 
committee subpoena, but underj later. 

the condition that the docu-l Meanwhile, Mr. Pike said, he 
ments not be made public. (planned to begin hearings to- 

Earlier today, in a special! morrow on American intelli- 
meeting, the -House committee pence on the Arab-Israeli war. 
voted to subpoena briefing pa- “These materials will not be 
pers given to Presidents John- read at the hearing, but ques- 
son and Nixon on four major tions will be based upon them,’ 1 
international crises during their said Mr. Pike, Democrat of 
Presidencies. Included were thejSuffolk. 

1973 Arab-Israeli war, the 1968 The House committee has 
Tet offensive in South Vietnam, consistently bristled at the ef- 
the 1974 Turkish invasion of fort by the Administration to 
Cyprus and last year’s military have matters handled in secret, 
coup in Portugal.' . < The House hearings are ex- 

After a series of negotiations pected to examine the question 
between Mr. Pike and White of whether the intelligence esti- 
House officials, the Administra-,mats made by the various 
tion tonight began to deliver agencies were accurate and 
material relating to the 1973 enabled the Presidents to prop- 
Arab-Israeli war. Originally, erly respond to the crises with 
Mr. Pike said, he had been which the were faced. These 
promised unclassified material, are the second - set of publio 
Instead, he said, the Ad- hearings conducted by Mr. 
ministration has sent him secret Pike’s committee. ( 
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C.LA. AIDES HELD 
| LIA BLE FOR CR IMES 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (UPI) 
The Justice Department has 
; ruled that whatever immunity 
they may have enjoyed in the, 
past, Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy employes will henceforth be 
subject to Federal prosecution 
for criminal offenses just as 
any Federal employe, Senator 
Charles H. Percy said yesterday. 

The Illinois Republican said 
he had received a letter from 
the Justice Department signed 
by Assistant Attorney General . 
Richard L. Thornburg stating: 

“The Central Intelligence 
Agency is. now, therefore, un- 
questionably bound by the same 
requirements as other executive 
branch departments and agen- 
cies with respect to referral of 
allegations of Title 18, U. S. 
[criminal] code, on the part of 
its officers and employes.” 

Mr. Percy said that the policy 
statement, approved by Attor- 
ney General Edward H. Levi.i 
put an end to a recently re- 
vealed 1954 secret agreement 
between the C.I.A. and the Jus- 
tice Department whereby the 
agency handled investigations 
into criminal offenses of its own 
employes and their disposition, 
i C.I.A. officials in earlier hear- 
ings argued that although in- 
telligence operations were not 
involved in crimes ranging from 
theft of Government property to 
embezzlement, the intelligence 
duties of the offenders might 
have been compromised in an: 
open trial. i 
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INTELLIGENCE: I 

Four Littls Words j 

In the months since its illegal domes- 1 
tic operations were first disclosed, the 
CIA and its sister intelligence agencies 
have stoicly endured a steady drubbing 
from Congress and the press — and for a 
time last week, it looked like more of the 
same. The Senate select committee led 
by Frank Church revealed yet another 
CIA misdeed: the agency had apparently ! 

.violated a direct Presidential order and 
secretly retained a stash of lethal poison. 

The Church committee’s counterpart in 
the House quickly followed suit, releas- 
ing a top-secret report that found U.S. 
intelligence to have been “starkly 
wrong” in reading the outbreak of the . 

1973 Arab-Israeli war. This time, howev- 
er, the CIA counterattacked, accusing ^ 

the House committee of releasing the 
kind of documents that could endanger 
the nation’s security. c * 

The controversy over the missing poi- 
son dated to a 1970 order by Richard 
Nixon that all stockpiles of material used e : 
in chemical and biological warfare be Vi 
destroyed. Despite that, a recent CIA 
inventory turned up a small container of 0 j- 
cobra venom and eleven grams of saxi- pi 

toxin— a nerve poison extracted from g. 

butter clams — reportedly capable of kill- 
ing 20,000 people. No one was quite sure t b 
what the CIA had in mind for the poison, f 0 , 
though most agreed it was designed for p r 
individual killings (or even suicide pills 
for CIA agents themselves) rather than j 

wholesale targets. thi 

The broader question was who in the be 
CIA had deliberately disobeyed the jjij 

-President. One former agent hunched ac 

that Nixon had secretly told the CIA to cy 
keep the toxins, but agency director re; 
William Colby conceded to Church that int 
; a violation of Presidential orders had - I 

taken place. The likelihood was that in 

some mid-level official had done it on his er: 

own. But whether it was a subordinate or I 

the director himself made little differ- re< 
ence, according to Church. He said' (ai 
stricter outside controls were required. in 

- No War? It the Senate committee had 1 .. 
scored against the CIA, the agency itself OI 
soon scored against the House commit- 
.-tee. To prove his claim that U.S. intelli- 
gence had failed to predict the 1973 1 

Arab-Israeli war. Rep. Otis Pike of New ^ 
"York released a Defense Intelligence J ’ 
Agency (D1A) document issued on June ' 

6 — hours after the outbreak of hostil- ^ 

ities — that concluded: “Mobilization of 
some personnel, increased readiness of __ 
isolated units and greater communica- 
tions security are all assessed as parts of 
the exercise routine . . . There are still no gres: 

military or political indicators of Egyp- love< 
tian intentions or preparations to resume retai 
hostilities with Israel.” ed, l 

Colby charged that publication of four Vietr 
•words — “and greater communications this \ 
security”- — might have jeopardized U.S. Th 
intelligence “sources and methods,” court 

presumably some inside line on Egyp- franc 
tian communication procedures. Pike lucta 
dismissed that argument as invalid. And the 
he was furious when the White House fearh 
sent an assistant attorney' general to Cong 
reclaim all classified documents — or ex- kelie. 
act a standard pledge that the committee Q f ne 
would not declassify any material with- press 
out executive-branch approval. “That’s cautii 
exactly what’s wrong,” stormed Pike, tinue 
“For decades other committees of Con- doom 
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j Four Little Words j 
| And CIA's Failures j 

Four little words from a classified 
document, we were told, could endan- 
ger national security. 

Gerald Ford, who prides himself on 
his even temper, threw something 
like a fit over them. He stamped the 
presidential foot and said the House 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
must forthwith return to him ali the 
classified documents he had so 
generously sent up to them. 

The four little words, which were 
eventually disclosed by the CIA, pro- 
vided no enlightenment. "And great- 
er communications security” doesn’t 
sound like a phrase to signal the end 
of western civilization or even com- 
plicate the life of an agent in the 
Balkans. 

But against Rep. Otis Pike, D-N.Y., 
the chairman of the committee, the 
four words were the only stones the 
President could throw. 

PIKE IS going after the wrong 
thing in his investigation. He is not 
beguiled by assassinations, poison- 
ings and other reprehensible covert 
activities. He is going for the agen- 
cy’s throat. He is examining its very 
reason for being, its performance in 
intelligence activities. 

- He is compiling a litany of failures 
in spying, which is what CIA defend- 
ers say ft does best. 

Pike has found out that their 
record has been lamentable: CIA 
failed to foretell the Arab-Israeli War 
in 1973, the invasion of Cyprus in 
1974, the coup in Portugal, the Arab 
oil embargo, the Indian nuclear 
explosion and the Tet offensive in 
1958. 

The four words that caused the 
commotion occur in a classified docu- 
ment which is called "A Preliminary 
Post-Mortem Report on the Intelli- 
gence Community’s Performance Be- 
fore the Arab-Israeli War.” The 
agency morosely concludes that 
agents of both the Defense Intelii- 


gress have not done their job, and you’ve 
loved it” Not only would the panel 
retain the contested papers, Pike indicat- 
ed, but it issued a new subpoena — for 
Vietnam war documents — returnable 
this week. 

That seemed to prefigure a major 
court test. But Pike, whose committee 
franchise expires next January, was re- 
luctant to lose the time in litigation, and 
die intelligence community seemed 
fearful of setting a legal precedent for 
Congressional declassification. The li- 
keliest outcome seemed to be some sort 
ol negotiated settlement in which Con- 
gress would continue to probe, but more 
cautiously, while the White House con- 
tinued to provide the witnesses and 
documents. 

—SANDRA SALMANS with ANTHONY MARRO in Washington 


gence Agency and the CIA were 
"simply, obviously starkly wrong.” 
On the morning the Egyptians 
marched, the Watch Committee was 
still receiving reassurances from 
agents warning of nothing more seri- 
ous than “small-scale action.” 

Last Thursday, in executive ses- 
sion, the committee members and 
Mitchell Rogovin, CIA Director Wil- 
liam E. Colby’s counsel, haggled for 
two hours over release of the spooks’ 
classified failures. Rogovin insisted 
on the deletion of 13 words, including 
the fateful four. By vote of 6 to 2, the 
committee, decided that the Ameri- 
can people had a right to know about 
"and greater communication securi- 
ty,” which any alert ham operator 
could have rioted at the time. 

IN EVERY case,- Rogovin insisted 
that publication would "endanger 
sources and methods.” 

At the committee’s defiance admin- 
istration panicked. An emergency 

meeting was held in the office of 
White House counsel Philip M. Bu- 
chen. A counterattack was launched. 
An assistant attorney general. Rex 
E. Lee, was chosen to go up to Capi- 
tol Hill and instruct Otis Pike in his 
responsibilities. 

It was a suicide rhission. Pike is not 
the kind of man who quails at the 
sight of a representative from the 
Justice Department or pales at the 
suggestion that he is violating House 
rules and the Constitution. 

Lee bravely spoke of the "necessary 
accommodation between the execu- 
tive and the legislative,” reproved 
Pike for a “serious breach in the use 
of classified information in an 
improper manner.” 

He urged,, in those paragraphs Pike 
allowed hirri to complete, “a return to 
the traditional approach” — “the 
same' way that for decades other 
committees. . . .” 

Pike landed on him. “That is what 
is wrong, Mr. Lee,” he said, "For 
decades other committees of Con- 
gress have not done their job and you 
have loved it.” 

ADVISING Congress, Pike contin- 
ued in the same biting tone, has 
meant that "the executive branch 
comes up and whispers in one friend- 
ly congressman’s ear or another 
friendly congressman’s ear, and that 
is exactly what you want to continue 
and this is exactly what I think has 
led us into the mess we are in.” 

By concentrating on the supposedly 
defensible aspect of the intelligence 
community’s activities, Pike poses 
the greatest threat to CIA’s contin- 
ued existence. He may not endanger 
"sources and methods.” He endan- 
gers survival. Evil is forgivable on 
Capitol Hill; incompetence is not. 

Even the agency does not defend 
what Frank Church’s Senate commit- 
tee is looking into. Colby and compa- 
ny don’t mind those ex-post-facto 
examinations of the indefensible, and 
have cooperated, with an occasional 
show of reluctance. 

But when Pike reveals they’re, not 
even doing What they’re supposed to 
do, he’s telling CIA’s darkest secret.. 
No wonder four words were used as 
an excuse to try to close down his 
dangerous prying. , 
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POUR ' LITTLE WORDS-;-; ; 

— have provoked a serious clash between the White House 
and the House Intelligence Committee over the use of 
top-secret documents furnished to the panel. 

.- .■ President Ford is demanding the return of all the 
data because Chairman Otis Pike (D-N.Y.) incorporated 
one short passage blue-penciled by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in a . report devoted to . establishing that U.S 
intelligence failed to predict the Yom Kippur war. r * *' • * • 

: • In defending the panel’s action, Pike, is on shaki- 
ground. Words which appear innocent enough to lay- 
mens eyes may convey considerable meaning and provide 
valuable information to- the operatives of another country 
As * a matter of fact, we can see no purpose in releas- 
ing verbatim excerpts from intelligence documents at all. 

_ The reports could easily., be paraphrased without 
losing their essential flavor, or, as in the instant case^ 
Without altering the conclusion that the CIA misinter- 
preted the signs of impending conflict in the Middle East 
in 1973. ^ .. , ...... : k- ■■• -• ... -.- 
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CIA Probe May* 

Help Sen. Church 
Enter 76 Race 

BY ROBERT L. JACKSON 

Times Staff Writer ! 

WASHINGTON — When open Sen- 
ate hearings on the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency start Tuesday, the 
country may get to know a lot more 
about a boyish-looking liberal Demo-, 
crat. named Frank Church. 

Church, who was the nation's- 
youngest senator when Idaho first 
elected him at age 32 in 1956, has 
more than enough work these days. 

. Aside from being chairman of the ' 

Senate's long investigation into the 
CIA and other intelligence-gathering 
agencies, he is chairman of a foreign 
relations subcommittee that is -prob- 
ing evidence of international bribery 
and payment of illegal U.S. campaign 
contributions by some major defense 
contractors and oil companies. 

Church had begun quietly to orga- 
nize a drive for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination last January. His 
sub sequent appointment to head the 
Senate's special committee on intel- 
ligence activities forced him to call 
off those plans— at least temporarily. 

Some believe the CIA hearings and- 
their wide televison exposure will- 
boost, him to national prominence. If 
-that should happen, he may rekindle 

■ his presidential campaign when the 

panel’s work concludes' by next 
spring. ' ” 

• The committee's seven-month in-' 
vestigation so far has been conducted 
in closed hearings. When he finally 
was ready to go public. Church tried 
to give the coming hearings a big 
buildup. The effort failed. 

Church coyly told reporters that' 
the first day- or two would deal with 
"a very important subject, that has' 
not yet come to light." But word be- 
gan to leak out from Administration 
sources that he was referring to the 
CIA's retention of bacterial poisons, 
and Church was forced to provide de- 
tails. 

Subsequent hearings will deal with alleged abuses 
. .against U.S. citizens by the CIA., the FBI, the Internal 
Revenue Sendee and other intelligence agencies. The 
committee's findings on the CIA's alleged involvement in 
l plots to assassinate foreign leaders will be made public in 
j a report. 

Church is not. known as a tough-skinned, hard-nosed in- 
vestigator. On the contrary, during his IS years in the 
Senate, he has been regarded by some.as a bit soft, some- 

■ what erudite and more eager for compromise than con-, 

. frontation. 

He is cautious and deliberate. ,\Vhen he speaks, he 
t knows how his sentences will end.- In briefing reporters 
after dozens of closed hearings by his CIA committee, 

Church has been precise in his remarks, yet reluctant to 
give sensitive details. 

jj His patience has paid off in obtaining CIA records. Al- 
i> though the White House and CIA at first resisted giving. 

| Church the top-secret material he wanted, Church spent 
a weeks working out a careful agreement for handling dif- 
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Ife’rent files. . ' ' 

j "We think we have it all," he said, referring to records 
I that deal with the CIA's alleged involvement in foreign 
1 assassination plots. In an interview, he acknowledged that 
; there were gaps in the written record but said that fhis 
‘was "not because anything was withheld but because the 
evidence simply doesn't exist in some cases." 

No date has been set for release of the assassination re- - 
port. . 

1 "It's like writing 'War and Peace,' " Church said, refer- 
ring to the length of the report. "We have reviewed a 
vast number of documents, including National Security 
Council files, and have taken 8,000 pages of testimony 
1 from over 100 witnesses." 

As to why the committee felt it necessary to disclose 
; any CIA involvement in assassination plots, Church said: - 
'■ "It's an aberration, really, from the traditional American 
i practice in the world and our historic principles. It fell to 
jus to do this job because the Rockefeller commission 
'would not treat- it." This was a reference to the Commis- 
sion on CIA Activities Within the United States, a group 
headed by Vice President Rockefeller. 

I Church said the report would address such questions as 
'"how did it happen and who ordered it." 

I "Some of the conclusions we reach will have general ap- 
plication to the rest of the CIA investigation," he added. 
"They will deal with the command and control of the CIA." 

Church said in July that the panel had found no direct 
involvement by former Presidents Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and John F. Kennedy or former Atty. Gen. Robert F; 
Kennedy in plotting foreign assassinations. Some Republi- 
cans on the committee have said there is no direct 
evidence to clear these officials, either. 

Lacking presidential' direction, the CIA "may have been ' 
behaving like a rogue elephant on a rampage," Church 
suggested at that time. 

It was Church's early interest in foreign affairs and in 
questionable CIA activities in Chile that resulted in his 
seeking — and obtaining — the chairmanship of this com- 5 
mittee. Senate Majority Leader. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) 
appointed him to the job last January. 

Following 1972 disclosures of close ties between the 
government and the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., Church— as a member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee— investigated links between ITT and 
CIA in Chile. He did so as chairman of the subcommittee 
on multinational corporations, the same panel that now is 
investigating international payoffs by large companies. 

The subcommittee — acting on evidence obtained by 
syndicated columnist Jack Anderson — found that ITT had 
. offered the CIA $1 million to prevent Marxist Salvador 
Allende from gaining power in Chile. ITT had large hold- 
ings 'in that country. 

"CIA turned down the money but proceeded on its own 
to do the work," Church said. His subcommittee was the 
first to obtain testimony from a CIA agent about foreign 
covert operations. 

Church believes "a very pervasive sickness" is afflicting 
the United States. Among the symptoms, he said, is "con- 
tempt for the law" by some large corporations and- 
government agencies alike. 

"Big corporations are showing contempt for the law 
with payoffs and bribery abroad and illegal campaign 
contributions at home as though regard for the law were 
of no concern in the board rooms," he said. 

Federal agencies such as the CIA, FBI and Internal 
Revenue Service, he said, have violated the constitutional 
rights of U.S. citizens by illegal wiretaps, burglaries or 
surveillances. 

"These are the very agencies that are charged- with 
upholding and obeying the laws," Church said. 

Church's introduction to ethical and political questions 
came early. His father, the late Frank Forrester Church 
Sr., a political conservative who owned a sporting goods 
business in Boise, insisted that his son debate him on ma- 
jor issues of the day. 

"My father was deeply interested in politics but' he mis- 
trusted all politicians," Church said. "He hated (President 
Franklin Delano) Roosevelt with a vengeance." 

Young Church, a mamber of the junior high school de- 
bating team, made frequent trips to the library to investi- 
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gate his father's statements. " v ' If 
'1 found that the other side was much more persuasive," - 
he said. "I began, to like the Democratic Party." . > 

His love for pubjic speaking led him to enter — and win 
—an American Legion national oratory contest at age 16. 
Critics say Church has never outgrown a foundness for 
the sound of his own voice. He loves to declaim— some- 
times even when briefing reporters on the CIA commit- 
tee's business. , ; . ' . 

One speech he would like to forget, however, was his 
nationally televised keynote address to the 1960 Demo-" 
cratic National Convention — a flowery, podium-pounding 
oration that Church acknowledges was dreadful. "I didn't 
know any better," he smiles. 

Church’s inner toughness, his friends say, was demon- 
strated in his little-known bout with cancer while he was: 
a law student, first at Harvard and later at Stanford, in 
the late 1940s. • 

What began as a severe pain the lower back was diag- 
nosed as cancer of the stomach and groin. Doctors per- 
formed radical surgery but told Church they could not re- 
move all the affected areas..They said the 23-year-old stu- 
' dent had only months to live. " 

But a. radiologist at Stanford, in a routine review of 
Church's file, decided his cancer might be receptive to X- 
ray therapyr He prescribed a treatment that would be 
agonizing. Church was told he would be taken "literally to 
the edge of death" by daily radiation treatments that' 
would turn his skin purple while killing the malignancy. ! 

For several weeks he suffered severe nausea every, day 
after each treatment: A six-footer, he went down to a ske- 
letal 80 pounds. ■ 

. -In this crisis, as in his public career, Church says he 
could not have made it without his wife, Bethine, his high 
school sweetheart whom he married in 1947. When they 
met, Bethine's father, the late Chase A. Clark, was gover- 
:nor.of Idaho. • i 

Friends say the politically astute Mrs. Church is one of 
the senator's most influential advisers. " 

t * •' 

. Church's voting record in the Senate has placed him in 
the liberal bloc on almost every issue except gun control. 
There, reflecting home-state interests,, he. has fought gun 
legislation on grounds it would serve only "to harass 
sportsmen and other law-abiding citizens." ", 

Church's opposition to U.S. involvement in Vietnam, 
which he first expressed in a Senate speech in 1965, re- 
sulted largely from his service on the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. :j 

"When I first came to the Senate I was pretty iftuch a 
. knee-jerk liberal," he said. "It was considered unpatriotic, 
to oppose U.S. foreign policy. We all accepted the slogan, 

THE WASHINGTON STAR 
12 September 1975 

; Commentary - , ' ' ^ 

James J. Kilpatrick (WTOP TV and Radio): “A word 
of encouragement is in order for. the House Ethics 
Committee in the matter of Michael Harrington, a 
congressman from Massachusetts. There had been 
some apprehension that the committee would quietly t 
sweep the Harrington affair under the nearest TVf -;" 
Now it appears that on Sept. 17, after a procedure urn. '■ 
feet in the complaint against Mr. HarringtonliiS-beerv 
corrected, the committee will get down to serious 
deliberation. The facts are not in much dispute. Last 
year Mr. Harrington wanted to look at some secret 
testimony in the files of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, having to do with CIA activities in Chile. The com- 
mittee rules permit members to read such transcripts, 
provided they agree not to divulge the contents in any. 
way whatever. ... By his own unapalogetic asser- 
tion, he immediately went out and dishonored the 
■ rules. Since then, .Mr. Harrington has sought to justify 
his willful breach of House rules by denouncing the 
CIA’s conduct in Chile. But the issue before the Ethics 
Committee is not the conduct of the CIA in Santiago, 
but the conduct of Mr. Harrington in Washington." 
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’Politics ends at the water's edge.' ■ V *"'’ 5 * - -'"V 

* "But my education began after I was appointed to the 
Foreign Relations Committee two years later." . 

Church said he was shocked to learn that "we were giv- 
ing $350 million, a year to rich Western European coun- 
tries. It was the old Unde Sucker business." - 
"I began to look more critically at military aid and other 
aid programs — how we. of ten wound up arming both sides 
in a conflict and getting blamed by both," he said. i 
Church recalled the early 1960s, when the United-States 
chiefly assisted the South Vietnamese with American ad- 
visers and limited aid. 

"I went along with it, believing that we were assisting 
the Diem government to prevent the Communists from 
taking over," he said. 

But Church said he became "increasingly cynical when 
we began sending in our own people in large numbers." 

In February, 1965, he broke with the Johnson adminis- 
tration in a speech that called for a negotiated settlement 
in Vietnam. 

A furious President Lyndon B. Johnson zeroed in on 
Church's remark that he (Church) agreed with columnist 
Walter Lippmann on Vietnam. Johnson told reporters he 
had advised Church: "The next time you want a dam in 
Idaho, you go to Walter Lippmann for it." 

Church said that Mr. Johnson had never 'told him this, 
"but he probably wished that he had said it." 

Continuing his opposition to U S. involvement in South- 
east Asia, Church was coauthor with former Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) in 1970 of the landmark legisla- 
tion that came to be known as the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. It prohibited the use of funds for introducing com- 
bat troops into Cambodia and Laos. 

The first statutory limit of its type ever imposed by 
Congress, the Cooper-Church legisiation was followed by 
additional restrictions on the President's war-making pow- 
ers in 1971 and 1973. 

Church's familiarity with foreign affairs has undoubted- 
ly been an asset in his CIA investigation. Aside from in- 
vestigating U.S. links to the murders of foreign leaders, 
his committee has sought documents and testimony about 
CIA covert operations abroad. 

Activities abroad, however, are not likely to be dis- 
closed in the public hearings. Church and other committee 
members have said they do not want to impair the effec- 
tiveness of the CIA but only to show where reforms and 
improvements are needed. •: ;■ 

" Whether Church decides to seek his parby’s nomination 
for President will largely depend on hoy; well the com- 
mittee does its work and how the public perceives its ef- 
forts. ( 

"This investigation' 1 Church says, "could be a minefield." 

PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
11 August 1975 

• f A promotion campaign "in exile” has 
been scheduled for author Philip Agee, 
t ' whose controversial “Inside the Compa- 
' ny: CIA Diary” (S9.95) was published by 
Stonehill August 8. Fearing possible gov- 
ernment prosecution of Agee, Stonehill 
, substituted a series of interviews, talk 
shows and other programs by phone 
from Windsor and Toronto, Canada, in- 
stead of the major 20-city tour previously 
planned for him. Agee is currently being 
heard in all the planned 20 cities on both 
radio and TV. Meanwhile, his book sold 
two printings of 50,000 copies before 
publication and now has an additional 
50,000 on order, for a total of 100,000 in 
print. “Inside the Company: CIA Diary” 
is a full selection of the Saturday Review 
Book Ctub and the Library of Political 
and International Affairs Book Club, be- 
sides being used by 1 1 Macmillan book ' 

■ clubs. 
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By George -Lardner Jr. 

'■ Washington Post Staff Writer 


A former Central Intelli- 
gence Agency analyst charged 
yesterday that the Commu- 
nists’ 1963 Tet offensive in 
South Vietnam caught U.S. of- 
ficials by surprise because en- 
emy strength had been 
"deliberately downgraded” to 
mislead the American public. 

“Although our aim was to 
fool the American press, the 
public and the Congress, we in 
intelligence succeeded best in 
fooling ourselves,” former CIA 
intelligence expert Samuel A. 
Adams told the House intelli- 
gence committee. 

Backing up some of his 
charges with what he de- 
scribed as notes based on still 
secret documents, Adams 
! said, the distortions were con- 
! cloned by- a number of high- 
ranking officials, including 
former U.S. Ambassador to Vi- 
etnam Ellsworth Bunker, for- 1 
mer White House national se- 
curity adviser Walt- W. Ros- 
tow, former CIA Director 
Richard Helms, and Gens. 
Creighton W. Abrams, Earle 
G. Wheeler and William C. 
Westmoreland. 

He said they were among 
these “who knew there was an 
attempt going on -to fool the 
press” and thus the American 
Public. 

Still battling with the ‘White 
House over secret government 
documents relevant to its in- 
vestigations, the committee 
went ahead with yesterday’s 
hearing as part of an effort to 
make the impasse as painful 
as possible for the Ford ad- 
ministration. 

' "They’re going to be aw- 
fully sorry before we’re 
.done,” predicted a committee 
source. “Debating an empty 
chair can be very effective,” 
said another. “That’s what 
we’re doing.” 

Angered by the committee’s 
insistence on the right to 
declassify secret documents, ■ 
President Ford last week de- : 
manded the. return of all clas-i 
sified papers that House in-! 
vestigators have obtained so! 
far and vowed to produce no 
more government witnesses or 
records unless the committee 
changes its position. 

Chairmen Otis Pike (D-N.Y.) 
said yesterday he was confi- 
dent of winning a court fight 
on the issue and added that it 
would have to start “relatively 
soon” if the committee should 
choose that course. But tie 
seemed content for the mo- 
ment to rely on the pressure of 
public hearings. 

The committee’s ranking Re- 
publican, Rep. Robert McClory 


(111.), was reluctant to continue 
yesterday’s session in public 
after Adams started recount-. 
ing the contents of various 
“Secret. Eyes Only” cables, but 
the committee voted 6 to 3 
against, going into executive 
session. 

“I don’t think anything the 
witness has revealed or is go- 
ing to reveal is going to jeop- 
ardize our operations in Viet- 
nam,” Pike said caustically. 

Clsief analyst on the Viet- 
cong for seven of his 10 years I 
with the CIA, Adams has been 1 
■ highly critical of the agency 
since he resigned in 1973, espe- 
cially over his unsuccessful ef- 
forts to persuade the U.S. in- 
telligence community to ac- 
cept more realistic estimates 
of enemy troop strength. 

Unlike other U. S. intelli- 
( gence foulups, Adams said, 
the astonishment over the . 
massive nature of the Tet of- 
fensive “stemmed in large 
measure from corruption in 
the intelligence process.” U. S. 1 
■ military officials were so un- 
prepared, he said, that in the 
days following Tet, some 1,200 
American aircraft in Vietnam 
were destroyed or damaged, 
mostly by shrapnel from artil- 
lery shells. 

The trouble. Adams said, 
was that “American intelli- 
gence had so denigrated the 
'Vietcong’s capabilities that we 
simply could not have pre- 
dicted the size of the Tet at- 
tack.” 

As the CIA’s only full-time 
Vietcong analyst in 1966, Ad- 
ams pointed out, however, that 
he came across documents in- 
dicating that the strength of 
the Communist forces in Viet- 
nam — then officially estimated 
| at just under 300,000 — was ac- 
tually twice that, or close to 
j 600.000. By mid-1967, he said, 
•the evidence of a much bigger 
I enemy army was so massive 
that the CIA agreed with him. 

Gen. Westmoreland’s com- 
mand, however, began lobby- 
ing to keep the estimate below 
300,000. Adams charged, be- 
cause it feared public reaction 
; to higher numbers. 

To back up his assertions, 
Adams cited portions of a 
“Secret, Eyes Only” cable 
from Gen.. Abrams in Saigon to 
Gen. Wheeler, then head of 
| the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on l 
Aug. 20, 1937. Adams said it 
I frowned on higher troop j 
strength estimates as “ini 
sharp contrast to the current 
overall strength figure of! 
about 299,000 ‘ given to the | 


press here.” ■ " 

Gen. Abrams, the witness ! 
said, then suggested dropping 
two categories of Vietcong j 
from the strength estimate, i 
“We have been projecting an I 
image of success over the re- j 
: cent months,” Abrams report- 
edly declared, adding that if 
the higher numbers were to 
become public, “all those who 
have an incorrect view of the 
war will be reinforced .and the- 
task will be more difficult.” 

After a conference with CIA 
.officials, Adams said, West- 
moreland’s public relations, 
staff prepared a “blatantly 
misleading” draft briefing for j 
the press which was circulated | 
among officials in Washington j 
and Saigon for comment 
Ambassador Bunker voiced 
his views on the proposed 
briefing with a “Secret, Eyes 
Only” cable to White House 
adviser Rostow, Adams added. 

He said the Bunker cable 
stated that telling the press 
that certain categories of VC 
! troops had been droppd from 
:the new enemy estimate: 
j “seems to me simply to invite 
'trouble. We may end up with 
I stories that enemy strength is 
j greater rather than less.” 

The press briefings began in 

• Saigon in - November and re- • 

: porters were told that enemy 

• strength had actually declined 
! to 242.000 because of heavy 
■ casualties and plummeting mor- 
ale. 

Chairman Pike said he 
found Adams’ testimony 
“absolutely devastating.” 

‘We rely on our intelligence 
to provide us with objective 
.data,” Pike said. “In this case, 
it seems to me that political 
decisions were made after 
which intelligence was shaped 
to fit the political decisions.” 

Adams also told of a 1969 
study he did with a colleague 
that concluded there were 30,- 
000 Vietcong planted in the 
South Vietnamese government 
and army. By contrast, Adams 
said, he knew of only one spy 
the United States had among 
the Vietcong before the Tet 
offensive. 

On one occasion, he said, 
the spy came up with what 
amounted to the plan lor the 
Tet offensive in Danang.- : 

The information was turned 
over to the CIA station in Sai- 
gon — which did not bother for-, 
warding it to Washington — 
and to the Marines, who "did 
pay attention, ” Adams said 
They deployed their forces' so 
[well that they decimated the 
Vietcong who attacked Dan- 
|ang. Among the victims was 
jthe secret agent, Adams said. 

“We were back down to zero 
; after Tet,” Adams said. “The 
$core was 30,000 to zero.” 
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Ex-C.I.A. Man Quotes Secret 
Papers to Show Deliberate 
Underrating of Vietcong 

By JOHN M. CREWDSON 

Special to The New York Timet 

; WASHINGTON, Sept 18— A 
former Vietnam specialist for 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
today quoted to a House com- 
mittee from what he said were ; 
previously undisclosed military, 
and- diplomatic cablegrams sup- 
- porting his previous assertions 
of a deliberate effort to under- 
value the strength of Commu- 
nist forces in South Vietnam. 

Samuel A. Adams, who 
served for seven years, as the 
principal C.I.A. analyst studying 
the insurgents, told the com- 
mittee that the surprise of the 
Vietcong’s 1968 Tet offensive 
had resulted largely from un- 
derrating the Communists’ 
strength by as much as one- 
half. 

Mr. Adams resigned from the 
C.I.A. in 1973, impugning its 
honesty in connection with 
underestimates of the size of 
the insurgency. As a witness 
for the defense at the ePnta-j 
gon papers trial in that year,’ 
Mr. Adams said there had been 
“political pressures in the mili-i 
.tary to display the enemy asi 
weaker than he actually was.” 
He made the same point in last 
May's issue of Harper’s maga- 
zine. 

As evidence of his assertions. 
Mr. Adams included in today’s) 
testimony parts of two secret 
cablegrams transmitted from 
Saigon to Washington in the 
fall of 1967, He did not display 
copies of the documents. 

The first, he said, was a 
“secret eyes only” message 
sent Aug. 20 from the late Gen. 
Creighton W. Abrams Jr., then 
the deputy American military 
commander in Vietnam, to Gen. 
Earle G. Wheeler, the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

By that time, Mr. Adams told 
members of the Select Commit- 
tee in Intelligence of the House 
of Representatives, thre was 
documentary evidence that 
Communist strength was neariy 
600,000 troops. 

Gneral ‘Abrams’s message 
said the newly found higher 
numbers were “in sharp con- 
trast to the current over-al! 
strength figure of about 299,- 
000 given to the press here,” 
Mr., Adams said. 

General Abrams “thereupon 
suggested dropping two cate-i 
gories of VC from the strength 
estimated in order to keep it- 
at its oid level,” Mr. Adams* 
said. 

“The main reason for this, 
he indicated, was 'press re- 
action,”’ Mr. Adams added. 

Representative Otis G. Pike, 
the Long Island Democrat who 
heads the select intelligence 
committee, asked Mr. Adams 
whether a “fair cr.rracteriza- 
tion” of his testimony would 
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support the inference that' “in- 
: telligence was shaped to fit de- 
' cisions that had already been 
made.” "Yes, Sir,” Mr. Adams 
replied softly. 

General Abrams’s position 
was supported, Mr. Abrams 
said, by Ellsworth Bunker, 
then the ambassador to South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Bunker suggested in a 
cablegram on Oct. 28 to Walt 
W. Rostow, President Johnson’s 
national security adviser, that 
no public mention be made of 
the dropping of the two cate- 
gories of Vietcong forces from 
the strength figures. 

“Given the overriding need 
to demonstrate progress in 
grinding down the enemy,” Mr. 
Adams quoted Ambassador 
Bunker as having said, "it is 
essential that we do not drag 
too many red herrings across 
the trail.” 

To make such a disclosure, 
the Bunker message cautioned, 
"seems to me simply to invite 
trouble. 

“We may end up with stories 
that enemy strength is greater 
rather than less,” the ambas- 
sador added."“Far better in our 
view is to deal with the matter 
orally if it arises [in hopes of] 
forestalling many confusing 
and undesirable questions.” . 

Two weeks later, Mr. Adams 
noted, the military told the 
press at a briefing in Saigon 
that Communist strength had 
actually declined to 242,000, 
“due to heavy casualties and 
plummeting morale." 

The Tet offensive of. 1968 is 
one of four international crises 
that the Pike committee has 
chosen as models for its cur- 
rent inquiry into whether intel- 
lengence agencies, and princi- 
pally the C.I.A., were providing 
sufficient forewarnings to pol- 
icy-makers. 

The intelligence panel last 
week subpoenaed a number of 
secret intelligence documents 
dealing with official foreknowl- 
edge of the Tet offensive, the 
1973 Middle East war, and last 
year’s invasion of Cyprus by 
Turkey-?- all of which caught 
the United States off guard to 
some extent. 

After the committee made 
public over the C.I.A.’s objec- 
tions a single phrase from an 
intelligence summary dealing 
with the Arab build-up in the 
1973 war, President Ford or- 
dered that the committee’s ac- 
cess to further secret documents 
be halted. The matter is now at 
an impasse. 

The committee’s decision to 
go ahead with the testimony of 
Mr. Adams is being interpreted 
as an effort by Mr. Pike to dem- 
onstrate to the White ‘House 
that his investigation will con- 
tinue with or without its assist- 
ance, and to put pressure on 
the President to provide docu- 
ments and witnesses to report 1 
critics of the intelligence agen- 
cies. . 
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Crosby S. Noyes r- 


In the frenzy of introspec- 
tion that always follows an 
attempt to kill a president, 
the Secret Service and the 
intelligence agencies in 
general are coining in for a 
good deal of predictable 
criticism. 

It is outrageous, we are 
-told, that a known follower 
of Charles Manson was al- 
lowed to get within a couple 
feet of Gerald Ford. In the 
same way, the Warren 
Commission had some 
harsh things to say about 
federal agencies which had 
''no rundown on dangerous 
characters in the Dallas 
area in November, 1963. 

Well, considering the 
unmerciful beating that all 
the federal intelligence 
agencies have been subject- 
ed to of late, what happened 
was not too surprising. 

Domestic surveillance of 
dangerous characters is 
equated to “gestapo tac- 
tics” by a large part of the 
population. We have creat - 1 
■ ed a climate in this country 
today in which it is a won- 
der that the intelligence 
services continue to func- 
tion at all. 

We must at least be 
honest with ourselves. No 
doubt, as Governor Brown 
says, there are a lot of 
crazy people in the country. 
But there are no more than 
the normal number. And if 
the danger to presidents 
and other prominent lead- 
ers seems greater than it 
has been in the past, we all ‘ 


undoubtedly deserve a 
share of the blame. 

Including, of course, the 
President himself. Gerald 
Ford has made haste to as- 
sure us that what happened 
in Sacramento “under no 
circumstances will prevent 
me from contacting the 
American people as I travel 
from one state and com- 
munity to another.” Ford, 
of course, is doing no more 
than his, predecessors have 
done, but with a good deal 
less reason. The day when a 
president had to expose 
himself to potential assas- 
sins in order to contact - the 
people is long gone, but the 
tradition is more powerful 
than the dictates of common 
sense. 

So presidential mingling 
will continue, even if it is 
the most dangerously fatu- 
ous way that any president 
can spend his time. To stop 
exposing himself to assas- 
sins would be to capitulate 
to the threat of violence. 
And since that would be bad 
for the macho image, presi- 
dents and other political fig- 
ures presumably will keep 
on capitulating to violence 
the hard way, and the na- 
tion will suffer the conse- 
quences. 

It may be that the Secret 
Service will be able to fig- 
ure out more foolproof 
methods of protecting their 
man in the future and may 
even have a certain sanc- 
tion for the time being for 


stepping up the surveillance 
of the more obvious threats. 

But what about potential 
threats to the security of 
the nation itself? Why at- 
tach such enormous impor- 
tance to the protection of 
the person of a president, 
when the protection of the, 
institutions he represents Is 
considered a form of fas- 
cism by so many? 

Thanks to Vietnam and 
Watergate, we live in a time 
that glorifies the virtues of 
dissension and rebellion 
against authority that en- 
courages c,ivil disobedience 
by groups or individuals 
and sometimes condones 
violence in a “good cause." 

Thanks also to Vietnam 
and Watergate, we live in a 
time in which all of the evils 
of the government and the 
society — all of the frustra- 
tions and anger of the citi- 
zenry are focused on the 
political leaders, and espe- 
cially on the president. To 
be sure, it is one thing to 
preach that the system is 
rotten and should be de- 
stroyed, another to try to 
kill a president. But unfor- 
tunately, there is a perva- 
sive tendency among some 
people to make the two 
propositions virtually syn- 
onymous. 

Charles Manson was a 
product of this climate. Ly- 
nette Fromme is a product 
of this climate As they say. 
it’s just something you have 
to live with. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
29 August 1975 . 

E The CIA should have no trouble fill-/ 
ing vacancies left by disenchanted em- 
ployees. A spokesman for the organiza- 
tion says job applications tripled, in 
Jari iry and have been increasing since. 

Lieutenant General Vernon Wal- 
ters, deputy director of the CIA, re- 
cently told American Security Coun- 
cil in Washington that the U.S. was 
in “a tougher power situation than it 
has been since Valley Forge." For the 
first time in the nation’s history, a for- 
eign country has the “power to destroy 
or seriously cripple the United States.” 

. . . In a similar vein, Peter Deriabin, 
a KGB officer who defected to this 
country, says: “What is going on in this 
country is the destruction of the CIA. 

This is what the KGB and the GRU 
[Soviet Military Intelligence] have 
For Release 2OO1/O8/O»iteQIA)-RORi53eQ0432ROOQ s 1@fl3^i)OO1-6 

lished.” - 
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DAILY TELEGRAPH, London 
6 September 1975 

SATURDAY COLUMN 


THE recent brouhaha about' 
'the CIA long since reached 
: the point where .any' absurd- : 
Atv could be alleged, and', 
even believed, by • some 
: people. Perhaps the view 
advanced, on a similar occa-. 
sion, by the official organ of 
a ruling Communist party 
•might be taken — even hv the 
most purblind of the Left — as 
-carrying some authority. • 

}x After’ noting, the spread bf 
> rumours' that the CIA was re- 
, sponsible for fires, strikes, fights 
and high level political pints, it 
• concluded: “ When the sources 
and objectives of this kind of 

■ ‘confidential’ information are 
studied more closely, and when 
v,'e . analyse, them . more thor- 
oughly, it will not be difficult 

for us to find that- the ‘CIA 
obsession’ is being spread and 
encouraged in our country by" 
[[various enemies of the State 
and in particular the “bureau- 
cratic" (i.e. pro-Soviet) forces]. 
.“It is easy enough to. identify 
them and see their intentions. 
.It is perfectly well known from 
which circles, from which sides, 
they stem,” added Borba (Octo- 
ber 31, 1967) in the name of 
the Yugoslav Communist 
leadership. 

Cui bono? is, as Borba im- 
plies, a good question to ask 
in these circumstances; and the 
natural answer is also supported 
by evidence. The KGB “ Dis- 
information ’’ department has 
been hard at work in alt parts 
of the world: that great pur- 
veyor of detente, the Soviet 

■ Press, even lifted stories', ‘ so 

planted, that the CIA had 
organised the assassination of 
King Faisal. ’ 

I In America, as President Ford 
lately pointed out, the campaign 
against the CIA has begun to 
reach the stage in which the 
United States, alone among the. 
Powers, is largely deprived of 
(one of its most essential 
-agencies. As is customary in 
America, any sort of allegation 
can be and is thrown about in 
the Press, leaked by - alleged 
“authoritative ” sources, in an 
; atmosphere in which it is impos- 
- sible for the CIA to work. The 
original attacks on it, based o-n 
evidence which bore some rela- 
tion to fact, were not very 
.impressive. 

But when it was found that 
the American people still 
thought it all right to have a 
..secret intelligence service, all 
sorts of new knaveries were 
f produced: up to and including 
a vast array of assassination 
plots, none of which ever pro- 
duced any assassinations. 

Similarly when it was re- 
vealed that the CIA had inter- 
| vened in Chile, going to the 
j terrible lengths of providing 
i. funds for opposition newspapers, 



while the Communist embassies 
were restricting themselves to 
arming and training para-mili- 
tary bands. There was a great 
uproar. When it appeared that 
ino one had been much impres- 
sed, a whole new set of charges 
so bad as not to need substan- 
tiation were added. This appears, 
as Borba noted, to be normal 
. anti-C I A practice. 

■ - In this country, too, we have 
seen something of an attempt 
to foment the hysteria com- 
plained of by Borba. Unsubstan- 
tiated, and indeed in many cases 
simply false, stories have crept 
into the lower reaches of the 
Press. There .are officers of the 
American Armed Forces i.n 
London in connection with our 
Joint military defence, and the- 
failure of the alliance 'to neg- 
lect similar liaison on intelli- 
gence matters has been repre- 
sented as a terrible offence. 

One officer so engaged was 
denounced as a prominent 
■ “ dirty tricks ” figure : these 
“dirty” tricks turned out to 
have been the American secret 
sponsorship, in the post-war 
years when vast Russian funds 
were being poured into attempts 
to take over the student organi- 
sations and into massive pro- 
paganda exercises, of non-totali- 
tarian students and independent 
intellectual magazines. 

Attacks on the CIA on such 
sillv grounds have not had much 
effect in this country except on 
professional anti - Americans, ' 
often American themselves. It 
will be remembered that, five or 
ten yeaTS ago. it emerged that 
Enco-unter had been so funded. 
The then screams o-f outrage, 
however, fell largely on deaf 
ears.- Even the Guardian re- 
marked that if the CIA had 
supported such an independent 
magazine, so much the better 
for the CIA. Even Marxist 
and other socially enrage con- 
tributors rallied strongly to 
Encounter's defence, as having 
always given the fairest forum. 
In the end, a tiny group of. 
zealots were shown to be the’ 
only ones to have been 
impressed by the revelations. 

The present campaign, one 
imagines, will similarly founder 
on the residual sanity of the 
British. But it still drags on. A 
recent egregious example was a 
front page piece in the. Times 
(August 21, 1975) asserting that 



“it was - disclosed yesterday” 
that the CIA had, in the 1950s 
• given' Israel technological sup- 
port to .help her -manufacture- 
atomic bombs. That this was vile, 
journalism emerged in the next 
sentence. It had not been “ dis- 
closed’’ at all, -it had -been 
alleged by an odd American, 
journalist writing in Penthouse. 
Moreover, even he had not in- 
cluded the suggestio falsi pro- 
vided in the headlines and 
opening paragraph, that it was a 
CIA initiative- — on the con-., 
tnary, alleging merely that the 
Eisenhower Administration had 
so decided, and had charged tha_ 
CIA with the task. ’ 

Needless to say the Penthovse- 
article according to the Times, 
went o-n to “disclose” (once 
more) many alleged CIA 
assassination plans — none of' 
which, of course, had led to any 
action. The interesting point, 
however, is that it revived an 
old canard about an attempt to 
assassinate Sukarno in the early 
'60s, a story long since known to~ 
have been based on a KGBt 
“disinformation” forgery car- 
ried out through the Gswthoslo-" 
vak seoret agencies. Since thel 
Czech expert . responsible 
defected a few years later, the 
matter is known in considerable 
detail. " 

-And so.it goes. Perhaps I 
should say at this point that I 
myself have never worked for - 
or been paid by the C I A. or any ' 
other intelligence organisation, 
and that an-vone who suggested 
otherwise would find themselves 
facing a cracking suit for dam- • 
ages. Why? you may ask. if I j 
regard the CIA as a reputable, 
desirable and necessary organi- [ 
satie-n? Because it would be a 1 
falsehood told with malicious in-, 
tent. 

I did once think, indeed, just" 
to annov. of starting a maga- 
zine to be called Culture. Intel- 
lect. Art. Which reminds me 
that the C I A’s rival on the 
world scene continues to oper-' 
ate on a vast scale in this coun-. 
try as everywhere else, and that 
one understands that there is 
considerable speculation at 
Westminster, in connection with 
recent proposals (in the interests- 
of “streamlining”), to amalga-’ 
mate the Orders of the Garter, 
and the Bath, as -to the. name- 
of the. first Knight of the- com- 
bined orders, and so openly en- 
titled to KGB. 
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DAILY TELEGRAPH, London - 

6 September 1975 - ‘ 

>j !WPHE CONSPIRATORS ' 

; ONE OF THE sure, signs of imbalanced judgment is an 
over-ready belief Tti some conspiracy theory of historv. 
Some people still probably, think that whatever happens 
uiithe world is ordained by .Jews or Wall Street financiers 
or; Freemason's or the like. • But they have recently been 
outnumbered by those whoare convinced that not a sparrow 
falls but it is the work of the American Central Intelligence 
Agency — the ; CIA." ItiS probably useless to invite such 
people to read : Robert Conquest’s brilliant analysis of 
their condition on page 10.. Such delusions are normally 
based on inner disturbance which reason and ridicule are 
alike powerless to cure. e .... . . •. 

WASHINGTON POST 
18 September 1975 

Kenneth Rabin ‘ ' ... 




As one who served briefly in US I A . 
and now teaches public relations, I 
was prone to linger over James Mich- ' 
ener’s report on the Stanton Commis- 
sion (Post, June 21, 1975). The commis- 
sion’s conclusions about American 
information policy abroad (“Political 
officers back to State. Voice of Amer- 
ica set free ... A new agency for cul- 
tural affairs, autonomous but report- 
ing to the Secretary of State.”) are 
generally sane, striving towards the 

Mr. Rabin is an assistant professor 
of public relations at The American 
University. 

separation of powers seen in the Brit- 
ish Information Service, which is em- 
bassy based; the British Council, an 
autonomous cultural agency; and the 
-external service of BBC. But neither 
Michener’s own rationale nor any prior 
reports of the commission’s work got 
to the core of the problem, the need 
for a clear governmental commitment 
to a distinctively American propaganda 
style in foreign affairs. 

Viewed from such a perspective, 
what’s going on with USIA, our overt 
propaganda agency, is really a mirror 
on what’s been going on recently 
vis-a-vis USIA’s dark twin, the former 
“U.S. Bureau of Roads.” 

Both USIA and CIA, it should be 
remembered, sprang from highly suc- 
cessful American psychological opera- 
tions in World War II— OWI and OSS, 
the purveyors of what one scholar 
called “white” and “black” propagan- 
da, respectively. Both agencies were 
charged with their current general 
responsibilities during the Cold War 
era. And, for reasons that are not en- 
tirely unrelated, both strayed far from 
the mark and are now being tinkered 
with. 

Tinkering, in this case, may not be 
enough. 

We must begin, I suspect, by con- 
fronting the bald truth that the idea 
of propaganda is felt to be somehow 
un-American; thus, the word is never 
used in public dialogue about the 
American government’s overt or covert 
attempts at manipulating public opin- 
ion either overseas or a *F O r 


1 ener, for example, makes no mention 
of propaganda in ( his discussion of the 
proposed USIA reforms. How can we 
make recommendations for something 
whose name we refuse to utter? 

Since the word is used here, a defi- 
nition , should be attempted: Culling 
from the thoughts of Lippman, Lass- 
well, Doob, Choukas, and Ellul, let 
us agree for now that propaganda is 
the persuasive communication com- 
mon to a technological or mass society 
and aimed by one interest in that 
society at various internal and exter- 
nal audiences to gain either passive 
or active compliance with the origina- 
tor’s point of view. 

“White” propaganda, it follows, can 
be described as overt in varying de- 
grees. And because it is overt, it is 
likely that it contains a higher degree 
of truth, or at least can be perceived 
for what it is — distinctions that should 
make it more valued in a contemporary 
democracy. 

The varying degrees of overtness 
are encompassed by what Leonard 
Doob called revealed, partially-revealed 
and delayed-revealed propaganda. The 
first is the propaganda that is attrib- 
uted from the start — a USIA film, an 
institutional advertisement from an 
oil company. The second is the propa- 
ganda that is revealed to some people 
more completely than others — the 
standard press release that a journalist 
corroborates but then rewrites in a 
standard news story for the general 
public. The last is another word for 
the teaser ad that promotes something 
over time, revealing ir.rse information 
on a step-by-step bs i ?; 

The point is, it’s * propaganda and 
there’s nothing un-American about it. 

“Black” propaganda, on the other 
hand, is fully concealed, totally covert 
and attributed incorrectly, if at all. A 
recent example was the disclosure 
(Post, July 3. 1975) of “Forum World 
Features Ltd.” as a CIA-financed press 
service whose cover had been com- 
promised. This is the propaganda we 
were taught to be wary of on the 
eve of World War IT, propaganda de- 
signed for use against one’s enemy in 
mortal combat, propaganda which has 
given the whole craft a tainted image 
and caused the need for endless eu- 
phemisms — information offices, public 
Refgfefe 2tf(Pm)ey&!3 c : 


Oddly enough, there is one country above all* in whic 
the most reasonable people may be forced, however d 
luctantly, to acknowledge the power of conspiracy. Thi 
country is not America with its CIA, but Russia with it 
K G B. Anyone who has read Katkov’s- “ 1917 ” o 
Tibor Szamuely’s - .‘‘.Russian ;• Tradition ” will know o 
the conspiratorial atmosphere in' which in Tsarist Russi 
the revolutionaries and the secret police alike operatec 
The heirs of these conspirators now rule Russia, and ar 
still conspiring. No, this is not to. say that they ordai 
all; things— bn the contrary. But one thing they have moj 
successfully achieved.- This is to leave America more or les 
bereft -of an intelligence service of any kind while thei 
own r infimtely-more..ruthless r . proliferates everywhere.- - 


i The linguistic mutations underscore 
the difficulty: America is compelled 
; to propagandize but all propaganda 
has come to leave a bad taste in our 
collective mouth. Who will tell Ameri- 
ca’s story? Can we successfully limit 
the use of “black” propaganda to sit- 
uations where there might be an ab- 
solute threat to world peace? 

The Stanton Commission is not the 
first' to avoid these questions. • t 

Congress, itself rather opposed to 
propaganda, has dealt with both USIA 
and CIA in consistently unrealistic 
ways. In the case of CIA, no questions 
were asked and “black” propaganda 
multiplied. In the case of USIA, the 
wrong questions were asked and 
“white” propaganda was handcuffed. 

This occurred because all propa- 
ganda— “white” or “black”— is fraught 
with the risk of embarrassing failures. 
Since CIA’s activities were never 
questioned on the Hill, its failures 
and excesses were left to rot in moun- 
tains of classified files. Since USIA’s 
activities were constantly questioned 
by Congress, its failures and excesses 
•were broadcast sufficiently enough to 
cause the agency to retreat from any 
serious attempt at innovative and sys- 
tematic molding of world public opin- 
ion. 

Hans Morgenthau, writing on the 
failure of overt American propaganda 
as k meaningful foreign policy alter- 
native as far back as 1960, summed 
up USIA’s approach as “praise of 
one’s own product and disparagement 
of the competitor’s,” a refusal to ele- 
vate propaganda strategy— “white” 
propaganda strategy, at least— to 
equal position with the diplomatic 
strategies ox war, aid, trade, and such. 
Our overt propagandists were not in- 
volved in key policy decisions; it was 
a case of world public opinion be 
damned by either inattention or im- 
proper— in the moral sense— attention. 

Congressional short-sightedness to- 
wards USIA (VOA was treated separate- 
ly and somewhat less critically, it should 
be noted), has been paralleled, as 
Morgenthau implied in 1960, in the 
executive branch. With one notable 
exception— Edward R. Murrow— in 
choice of USIA directors and others — 
including Dr. Stanton — in choice of 
public sector advisers, American 
Presidents have tended to select those 
who would guide’ the aspect of over- 
seas propaganda that seems most 
valid for an open society, with an 
eye to domestic political debts rather 
than functional effects. Indeed, most 
old hands at USIA (the ones who were 
old hands when I was there in 1967-70 
Murrow era was the 
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single high water mark in agency 
staff morale. 

It can be contended, I think, that 
USIA and the “white” propaganda 
function in American foreign policy 
have arrived at their current low 
state by virtue of self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy: all propaganda is bad; decision 
makers who could not or would not 
criticize our most devious propaganda 
scored their oratorical points against 
the overt material; Presidents came 
to perceive USIA as just another 
agency for second- and third-level 
patronage appointments; USIA staff 
morale deteriorated; the agency was 
consulted less and dictated to more; 
and our overt propaganda operations, 
so successful in World War- II from 
the government’s point of view, and 
perennially successful in the sense 
of American advertising and public 
relations, deteriorated in foreign 
affairs. 

It is doubtful, then, that the Stanton 
recommendations will have any great 
effect on propaganda. Some propa- 
gandists. may get shuffled about, but 
the need for a choice of an open style 
of propaganda as a key factor in our 
foreign policy remains unanswered. 
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The Senate Select Committee on Intelligence is trying 
to find out why the Central Intelligence Agency has been 
storing shellfish toxin and cobra venom — “enough to 
kill thousands of people” — along with instruments' 
designed for their delivery, not to mention a silent 
poison-dart gun that could kill without a trace. It should 
find out — especially in view of former President Nixon’s 
order for the destruction of this deadly stockpile and 
this country’s announcement to the world that it had 
in fact been destroyed. 

! It is bad enough that the United States ever engaged 
in the manufacture of a weapon of such indiscriminate 
horror; to have retained it in a secret arsenal against 
the order of the Commander-in-Chief must be put down 
as the most reckless kind of insubordination. Senator 
Frank Church of Idaho, the committee chairman, was 
mild in ascribing the episode merely to a “looseness of 
command and control within the C.I.A.” It was, more 
like willful sabotage of the nation’s proclaimed policy — 
all the worse for the effect it could have on current 
Soviet- American. negotiations, to renounce all efforts 
at tampering with the climate as an instrument of war. 
' Senator Church is right to hold open hearings on the 
subject, contrary to the wishes of the Administration. 
Supposedly the decision to leave these deadly poisons 
on hand — unguarded at that — was made by a middle- 
level official of the C.I.A. 

William "E. Colby, the C.I.A.’s present director, concedes 
the gross violation but finds the records too incomplete 
to pin down the responsibility. On whatever level the 
defiance of orders occurred, the public, should know 
where and how its appointed guardians have both failed 
and endangered 'it. It is -time for the C.I.A. to learn, 
openly and beyond further question, that it is of value 
to the country only as long as it subordinates itself to 
the public will, as expressed by elected government. ; 


By Tom Wicker 

' The disclosure that the Central 
Intelligence Agency hoarded a supply 
of deadly poisons in direct contraven- 
tion of Richard Nixon's order to 
destroy such poisons in 1969 is only 
one more bit of evidence that this 
agency is a Frankenstein’s monster 
that must be destroyed. 

. There are several ways 'to explain 
the stockpiling of shellfish toxin and 
cobra venom against express Presi- 
dential orders. First, the poisons might 
•secretly have been ordered preserved 
by Mr. Nixon himself. Or the top 
command of the C.I.A. might have 
made the decision to retain them, for 
.reasons of its own. Finally, lower-level 
-authorities within the agency might 
have disobeyed their own immediate 
superiors and saved the poisons 
against some real or imagined needs. 

It does not mean much that the 
C.I.A. itself apparently disclosed the 
retention of the poisons to the investi- 
gating committee headed by Senator 
Frank Church of Idaho. It could be, 
of course, that the present C.I.A. 
command has only recently discovered 
the cached poisons, as is being con- 
tended; but given this agency’s record 
of subterfuge, concealment and distor- 
tion of the record, it is just as easy 
to suppose that the disclosure was 
made only because of recent inquiries 
into C.I.A. activities, and the pos- 
sibility that the truth would have been 
uncovered anyway. ' 

■However the matter is viewed, few ■ 
incidents could more dramatically dis- 
close the dangers of this many- 
chambered house of deceit, fear, power 
and secrecy. If Mr. Nixon ordered tire 
poisons secretly preserved against 
his own stated policy of renouncing 
bacteriological warfare, then he should 
not have had a secret agency able 
and willing to do his bidding. If the 
agency took it upon itself to con-- 
travene Mr. Nixon’s declared policy, 
it could only have done so because 
of the power and autonomy derived 
from. its ability to operate in .secrecy. 

If lower-level officials disobeyed 
their own superiors as well as Mr. 
Nixon and stockpiled the poisons 
against national policy, then as Sen- 
ator Church has said there was an in- 
credible “looseness of command and 
control within the C.I.A.” — a laxity 
all the more frightening because if the 
agency’s top officials cannot control 
their underlings, then there is no way 
to impose outside political control on 
the agency itself. 

That is why the illicit stockpiling 
of the poisons — whatever use might 
have been intended for them by who- 
ever was responsible — is one of the 
more frightening disclosures about this 


shadowy agency. It is reminiscent of 
the report that when James Schlesin 
ger, while briefly the C.I.A. director, 
ordered a halt to all questionable 
counterintelligence activities in 1973, 
agency security officials Increased the 
numbers of his bodyguards. If they 
feared for his safety within the agency, 
then what might not uncontrolled 
agents be capable of outsidetheC.i.A. 

Illicit domestic spying, secret and 
loosely controlled experiments with 
drugs, connections to the underworld, 
plots that may or may not have been 
authorized to kill various foreign lead 
ers, now the hoarded poisons — such 
abuses are the inevitable consequences 
of great power, essentially unchecked, 
cloaked in the mystique of national 
security, and authorized to operate in 
secrecy. No amount of Congressional 
oversight could have prevented the 
stockpiling of those poisons, or their 
possible illicit use; and whatever may 
yet be disclosed about the assassina 
tion plots, and who may have author 
ized them, it is clear that they could 
have been and perhaps were under 
taken on the agency’s own initiative. 

Such secret power is intolerable in 
an open, democratic society. Just as 

IN THE NATION 


C.I.A. “covert” techniques came to be 
employed in domestic politics by the 
White House “plumbers” under How 
ard Hunt, so might even more dangc 
ous C.I.A. tactics and attitude 
s spawned in the dark atmosphere of a 
anything-goes operation waging secret 
wars in the name of national securitv 
further contaminate the national ill 

Enough is already known of the 
Church committee’s findings — it 
plausible to suppose that there is more 
to be disclosed — to support a recom 
mendation that the C.I.A. as now con 
stituted be abolished. Then, its pre 
sumably able and useful sections de 
voted to the straight collection and 
analysis of intelligence could be re 
organized into a sufccessor agency un 
burdened and unsullied with “covert’ 
operations and vast secret powers to 
overturn governments, harass other 
nations, subvert or kilt their leaders, 
and thwart their legitimate aspirations. 
Such powers not only have no place 
in a decent society; but if permitted 
will almost inevitably be turned against 
the society that grants them. 

To the extent that covert operations 
of some kind may be legitimate and 
necessary, surely an overpowerin 
secret agency is not required to carry 
them out. Depending on the nature 
of the case, some small, efficient unit 
within the State Department or th 
military would be sufficient, and in 
finitely easier to control. 


0 
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>y responsibility for the fact that Chile has 
:come the 'most brutal and repressive 
ctatorship this side of the Iron Curtain., a 
•untry where it is a felony'to think Marxist 
oughts, let alone act on them. 

What has been happening in Chile ex- 
leds, in fact, the worst features of modern 
xmmunist regimes (Cambodia under the 
imer Rouge rule being a backward-soci- 
f exception) where summary executions 
d massive disappearances of citizens 
e no longer in political vogue. Today’s 
Tie is a gruesome result o/%>|WK*?i8afF-< 


ger’s and the CIA's clients — Chilean gener- 
: ats and admirals and their rightwing civilian 
allies— have wrought upon one cf the West- 
ern Hemisphere's most impressive democ- 
racies. We must all accept a degree of re- 
sponsibility for the suffering of thousands of 
Chileans tortured by their new masters, for 
•he 7,000 Chileans who remain in political 
prisons, for the military kangaroo courts that 
are still operating, and for the fact that, con- 
trary to our pre-revolution expectations. 
Chile's economy is in absolute shambles. 

This state of affairs may explain why 
Chile’s President Augusto Pinochet Ugarte 
(the army's commander in chief, who led the 
coup despite his assurances of loyalty to 
Allende until the very last day) decided 
early in July to prohibit a visit to Chile by the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights. He may have regretted his earlier 
decision, in mid-1974. to let the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights 
tour his prison camps and take depositions 
from the prisoners. Last October this com- 
mission. a body of the Organization of 
American States which is not famous for 
being outspoken on controversial subjects, 
produced a devastating report describing 
tortures and daily violations of the most 
elementary human rights. 

Pinochet’s action in barring the U.N. 
commission annoyed even the State De- 
partment, which, ever so gradually, is mov- 
ing away from its nearly unquestioning sup- 
port of the junta. Shortly after Chile’s deci- 
sion to keep out U.N. investigators, Deputy 
Secretary of State Robert S. ingersotl “dressed 
down,” in the words of a U.S. official, the 
Chilean Deputy Foreign Minister who was in 
Washington that week. Such specialists as 
William D. Rogers, the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, have also 
been quietly warning the junta that it may 
wind up as an international pariah if it per- 
sists in its attitudes. 

The State Department took an especially 
dim view of Pinochet's behavior because 
the U.S. had gone along with most of the 
OAS foreign ministers earlier this year in 
delaying action on the 177-page report of 
the Inter-American Human Rights Commis- 
sion pending a more up-to-date study by the 
U.N. panel. As matters stand now, the OAS 
report remains pigeonholed. Still, it should 
be made compulsory bedtime reading for 
Henry Kissinger: it might be sobering for 
him to absorb the nightmarish catalogue of 
crimes and brutalities in Chile that he 
helped to set in motion. 

Notwithstanding his public denials of an 
American role in engineering the anti-AI- 
lende coup— denials that were later contra- 


$400,000 to help anti-AIlende parties. 

For the next three years, no stone was left 
unturned by Kissinger, first to keep Allende 
from assuming the presidency, and then to 
destroy his government. As much as $8 mil- 
lion, according to Colby, was earmarked 
(but not entirely spent) for the CIA to “de- 
stabilize” the Allende government. The 
Treasury Department and the Export-fmport 
Bank were mobilized to deny Allende des- 
perately needed credits for the imports of 
everything from airliners to food. The Nixon 
administration leaned heavily on interna- 
tional financial institutions to cut off loans to 
Chile; credit lines from commercial United 
States banks dried up overnight. Thus the 
whole might of the United States was 
applied against an impoverished nation of 
ten million inhabitants whose only crime 
was to elect freely and democratically a 
Socialist (not Communist) president. 

The American justification for this assault 
on Chile was offered by Kissinger in a 
background press briefing on September 
16, 1970. On September 4, Allende had 
come in first with a 36.1 percent plurality 
’over two other candidates (a conservative 
former president, Jorge Alessandri. and a 
^leftist Christian Democrat, Radomiro To- 
jmic). Since no candidate had a majority, it 
became necessary to have a runoff election 
in Chile's congress. Having failed to 
achieve Ailende's defeat in September, the 
United States concentrated on forcing Ales- 
sandri's victory in the October 24 runoff (the 
American Embassy in Santiago had insis- 
tently predicted that Alessandri would win). 

Faced with the runoff, Kissinger, at his 
most cynical, offered the following rationale 
for American intervention: 

"It would not be at all illogical for the 
[Chilean] congress to say.. 'Sixty-four per- 
centof the people did not want a Communist 
government. A Communist government 
tends to be irreversible. Therefore we are 
going to vote for the No. 2 man.' This is 
perfectly within their constitutional preroga- 
tives. However, the constitutional habit+ias 
developed that Congress votes for the man 
who gets the highest number of votes. But 
then, of course, it has never happened be- 
fore that the man with the highest number of 
votes happens to represent a nondemocrat- 
ic party, which fends to make his election 
pretty irreversible. I have yet to meet some- 
body who firmly believes that if Allerrde 
wins there is likely to be another free elec- 
tion in Chile. ..." 

Let us cause here for a moment. Trans- 
lated into plain language, this means that 
the United States was arrogating to itself the 
right to define for another nation what consti- 
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William E. Colby in secret testimony before 
congressional committees— there is no 
question that Kissinger was tine principal 
mover in the campaign against the constitu- 
tional Allende government. After all. it was 
Kissinger who blithely remarked at a meet- 
ing of the top-secret White House "Forty 
Committee," the group presided over by 
him and responsible for all major covert in- 
telligence operations,-"! don’t see why we 
need to stand by and watch a country go 
Communist due to the irresponsibility of Us 
own people." This was on June 27, 1970, 
more than two months before the Chileans 
even went to the polls. That day the first 


process in Chile should be. This, of course, 
is a notion the United States would never 
tolerate if applied to itself or one of its allies. 
Besides. Kissinger was deliberately mis- 
leading his audience by saying that Atlen- 
de’s party was “nondemocratic." Alfende 
belonged to the Socialist Party, a traditional 
one in Chile. It was allied with the Commu- 
nist Party under the Unidad Popular (Popu- 
lar Unity) coalition— just as the French So- 
cialists had an electoral pact with French 
Communists, if one is to take Kissinger liter- 
ally, then America cannot tolerate any alli- 
ance anywhere which includes Commu- 
nists. This "Kissinger Doctrine,” which calls 
for American intervention wherever we do 
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the recipe for everything from subver- made Helms and Kissinger look tike liars. This was. in effect, what the CIA told the 
on and invasions to new Vietnams. but he evidently assumed that his testimony International Telephone and Telegraph 

But let us go back to Kissinger’s scenario, would' be kept secret from the public. Mem- Company's director John McCone (himself 
gam. it is important because it clearly set bers of the House Armed Services Commit- a former CIA director) when he asked late in 
e , stage for the intervention and blood- tee were not expected to break a secrecy June"whethertheUnitedStatesiniendedto 
aths to come. To quote him further: pledge surrounding the testimony. Har- intervene in the ejection to encourage the 

“Now it is fairly easy for one to predict rington, who is not a committee member, support of one of the candidates who stood 
at, if Allende wins, there is a good chance was allowed to read the Colby testimony {or the principles that are basic in this court- 
at he will establish over a period of years after taking a similar pledge. Appalled by fry." Richard M. Heims, then CIA director 
>me sort of Communist government. In that what he read, he asked House and Senate and a specialist in clandestine operations, 
ase you would have ... in a major Latin leaders to take prompt action. He was ig- told McCone that the administration would 
merican country. .. . a Communist gov- nored. As Harrington tells the story, he de- mount a “minimal effort" to oppose Allende. 
rnment. joining, for example, Argentina. Iiberately violated the pledge out of a sense This was the $400,000. 
hich is already deeply divided, along a of despair that the CIA’s misdeeds in Chile ITT. which had over S100 million invested 
ng frontier, joiqing Peru, which has a!- would never become known to the Amen- in Chiie (chiefly in the locaf telephone corr*- 
ady been heading in directions that have can public. The congressional establish- pany). was not satisfied, however, with this 
een difiicult to deal with, and joining me nt was unforgiving: he was bounced off “minimal effort," In a gesture of astounding 
Olivia, which has also gone in a more left- the House committee investigating intelli- effrontery. ITT offered (he CIA $1 million of 
t, anii-U.S. direction, even without any of gence and the House Ethics Committee its own corporate money to help defeat AI- 
ese developments." • . decided to try to censure him. lende. The offer was made at a July meeting 

Kissinger here revealed his ignorance of The Chilean story begins in 1964— and between iTT’s president. Harold S. Geneerr 
atm America— her politics, cultural tradi- this fact should remind us that Kissinger does arxl {he Cl ' A - s Western Hemisphere division 
ons, ideological alignments, and regional not have a monopoly on American interven- ciVief W i[ !iam v. Broe. Helms arranged t hi 
va tries. He overlooked Chile s traditional tion and that the CIA gladly lends itseif to get-together between Geneen and Broe or 
nsionsw:thPeru(goingbacktothePacific politicalsubversionnomatterwhosilsinthe McCone's request. (The CIA’s “cid-bo} 
arm the 1870's)as well as with Argentina White House. Allende had been one or the. netwcr!< “- was obviously highly effective,’ 
nd Bolivia. He ignored the fact that these CIA's favorite targets for quite a fewyears. In R roe> however, turned down ITT’s offer tc 
iur countries have totally different soci- 1964. he was the principal contender for the helpfinance United States foreign policy. I 
ties, and teat it simply did not follow that presidency against Eduardo Frei Montalva. did not seem necessary, 
ommunism in Chiie, even if it came to a Christian Democrat who ran on the plat- ButcnSeptember4. the news or Allende*: 

ass, would necessarily infect all her form of "Revolution with Liberty." This was election hit Washington. The administratioi 
eighbors. In hindsight, of course, vve know intended as a political antidote to Cuba's and ITT sprang into action. Kissinger ai 
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at the three years of the Allende re- Fidel Castro and his penchant for trying to ready had in hand a secret study of thi 
ime which never, by the way, became an foster revolutions in Latin America. Chilean situation — a document known a 
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utnght Communist dictatorship — did not Chile, which was Latin America's most National Security Study Memorandum-97 
ave the slightest impact on Argentina, politically sophisticated nation, always had prepared by his staff in July — and he was! 
eru. and Bolivia. To Kissinger, however, it astrong leftist tradition. In 1953, v/hen Jorge ed no time. 

as necessary to prepare public opinion for Alessar.dri won his six-year term, the leftist On September IS, Nixon presided over; 


eru. and Bolivia. To Kissinger, however, it astrong leftist tradition. In 1953, v/hen Jorge ed no time, 
as necessary to prepare public opinion for Alessar.dri won his six-year term, the leftist On September IS, Nixon presided over; 
/hat he had in store for Chile. coalition (then known as FRAP) made a secret meeting in Chile, attended by Kis 

The history of covert American interven- good showing. In 1964. Allende. who had singer. Helms, and Attorney General Jchi 
on in Chile can be divided into two parts: spent some time in Cuba as Castro’s guest, Mitchell. It v/as conducted outside the "For 
eperiodpriortoAllende’sinaugurationon was perceived in Washington as a formida- ty Committee," on which the State Depart 
ovember 4, 1970. and the period after- ble opponent against Frei,. the Christian ment and the Pentagon are represented 
vards. In each case, both our money arc Democrat reformer. Rather than support a Nixon told Helms to “come up with sorrv 
he clandestine "dirty tricks" resources c : rightist candidate and what would be a los- ideas," and authorized an initial St 0 millio- 
he CIA were used without the knowledge c* ing cause, the United States cast its lot with expenditure. The CIA understood this as ; 
pproval of the American Congress. Frei. According to subsequent testimony by "blanket authorization" to get rid of Af'ende 

Congress, or at least some members of ■: Director Colby, the CIA spent S3 million in On September 16. Kissinger's backgrouni 
agan learning about all this activity or b- covert support of Frei's election, financing briefing made it clearthatthe United State 


The history of covert American interven- good showing. In 1964. Allende. who had 
on in Chile can be divided into two parts: spent some time in Cuba as Castro’s guest, 
le period prior to Allende’s inauguration on was perceived in Washington as a formida- 
ovember 4, 1970. and the period after- ble opponent against Frei,. the Christian 


vards. In each case, both our money arc 


pproval of the American Congress. Frei. According to subsequent testimony by "blanket authorization" to get rid of A "er.de 

Congress, or at least some members of ■: Director Colby, the CIA spent $3 million in On September 16, Kissinger's backgroun 
agan learning about all this activity eru covert support of Frei's election, financing briefing made it clearthatthe United State 
fter the fact. Although a Senate subcommi*.- newspaper and radio publicity as well as would not tolerate Allende. On Septembe 
ee ferreted out the facts about the first CiA seeing to it that millions of escudos were 18. he presided over a meeting of the “Fort 
’contribution" to Chile some time before r -:- spread around in the right places. (Some Committee," and decided to let the ClA in 
cup, congressmen were kept in the carkic' students of Chilean politics believe that the mediately spend 5350.000 on buying ant 
some months afterwards about the foil ex- total amount spent by the CIA in 1964 was Allende congressional votes for the Octcb; 
tent of the U S. involvement. In some cases far in excess of the S3 million.) In the logic of runoff election. It was an idea of sue 
they were simply lied to by the CIA. Cr. American foreign policy, there was nothing monumental absurdity that the CIA's men 
February 7, 1973, for example, then CIA D;- wrong either with overthrowing govern- the field in Chile told Washington that i 
rector Richard M. Helms said, “No. sir." ments or helping friendly ones to win power, simply would not work and that any .attemp 
v/hen asked by a member of the Senate The covert pro-Frei intervention in 1964 v/as to bribe Christian Democratic congress 
Foreign Relations Committee if the agency authorized by Lyndon Johnson who. a year rne n i V vho held the decisive votes, could b: 
tried to ."overthrow" the Chilean govern- later, sent American troops to intervene in easily discovered and cause the Unitei 
ment. He repeated his “no. sir" reply when the Dominican Republic’s civil war. States vast embarrassment. The vote-buy 

asked whether the CIA had "any money In mid-1 970. it v/as the Nixon administra- ing project thus never got off the ground, 
passed to the opponents of Allende." {ion’s task to insure that the "wrong" man On September 29, Helms instructed Bros 
Late in July the CIA’s general counsel was not elected in Chile. Kissinger’s per- his Western Hemisphere chief, to meet wit 
acknowledged to Congress that "perjury" sonal entry into the picture took place at the Ned Gerrity. an ITT vice president, to dis 
may have been committed in earlier agency June 27 meeting of the "Forty Committee," cuss Chile. According to Gerrity ’s testimon 
testimony. The finger clearly was pointed v/hen the CiA was authorized to spend the before a Senate subcommittee, "Mr. Bro 
at Heims. But Kissinger, too, may have per- $400,000 to back Alessandri, largely proposed a plan to accelerate economi 
jury problems for having denied — before a through the financing of electoral propa- chaos in Chile as a means of putting pre; 
Senate committee-that there was any U.S. ganda. One may ask why so little money sure on Christian Democratic congressme 
involvement in the Chilean coup, a month was being authorized to beat Allende in tovote against Dr. Allende, orin anyeventt 
after it happened. 1970 whereasnearly ten timesas muchwas weaken Dr. Allende’s position in case h 

The web of official lies was first destroyed expended six years earlier. A possible ex- V /as elected." Here, then, we have the e: 
when Representative Michael Harrington, a planation is that Edward M. Korry, then the traordinary picture of the CIA conspirin 
Massachusetts Democrat, took it upon him- American ambassador in Santiago, v/as un- with a powerful multinational corporation 
self last year to leak to newsmen the es- flaggingly assuring the State Department intervene in the domestic affairs of a friend 
sence of secret testimony by Colby, the new that Alessandri. the rightist, v/ould carry the country. It seems like the worst Marxist d 
CIA director, acknowledging that millions of <j a y. The $400,000. then, v/as just a cheap monology come true, 
dollars had been funneled to Chile. Colby insurance policy. Even before Allende was toppled, tf 
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ig into the CIA-ITT involvement had asked gas grenades for a coup attempt on behalf 
tis prescient question: “Did the members ofAlessandri. Allende's runoff rival. But Ales- 
! the ’Forty Committee’ adequately consid- sandri apparently would have no part of it. 
rthe possibility that, once having launched and the arms were returned unused. 
ie U.S. on the road of covert intervention. After Allende's inauguration on Novem- 
ther, more direct measures might become ber 4. 1970. the new American strategy ran! 
e cess ary to insure the desired result: along two parallel tracks. One v/as the 
topping Aller.de from becoming president economic blockade to “accelerate econom- 


inciuded the cutoff of financial assistance. 
The ostensible reasons for this cutoff were : 
Chile's poor credit standing and Allende’s : 
refusal to pay what United States copper ; 
companies regarded as just compensation ; 
for the takeover of their properties. 

There is ample evidence that CIA-linked : 
Chilean groups organized marches by i 


‘ Chile?" The answer, as it turned out. was ic chaos" in Chile, as the CIA's Bill Broe put housewives protesting high prices and 
resounding “yes." Kissinger was armed it to ITT officials, and the other v/as plain shortages (this had worked well in Brazil in j 
ith the options in NSSM-97, the National subversion, known in the agency’s Ian- ■■ 1964) to create social unrest and more polit- • 
ecurity Council staff study that gave ’him guage as "covert political action.” ical polarization. UA funds are believed to 

ie full range of interventionist steps in Kissinger, as v/as said later, became Nix- have been used to launch and maintain a , 
hile— and he and the CIA v/ere ready to go. cn’s “Chilean Desk Officer" (he had not yet crippling striKe by Chilean truck owners in • 
The ploy of buying ahti-Ailende votes hay- become the secretary o? state and acted as another destabilizing measure, 

ig been declared unworkable, the CIA and the president's special assistant for national We know from President Ford sown admis- 
s Chilean friends turned to direct action, security affairs) in coordinating anii-Allende sl0 , lT . t ^ at CIA funds were turnedover to 
he congressional runoff election was ap- activities. He was overseeing the work of a anti-Allende newspapers that openly ca^ed 
roaphing and something had to be done at special Chilean task force composed of ^ or e ,15. A ^ res ' sn s remov ® • ■ 

nee. A confidential communication from representatives of various government agen- we knov/ that CIA money was given to anti- 
Ts Santiago office to its New York head- cies and presiding over occasional meet- Allende political parties. | 

tiartorc caid rtn that "unlPSS. innenf the> “Fnrtvftnmmittse” which. as time There is no question that Chiles upper j 


nee. A confidential communication from representatives of various government agen- Kn ° w B 1 

Ts Santiago office to its New York head- cies and presiding over occasional meet- Allende political parties. , 

uarters said on October 16 that "unless ingsof the "Forty Cammittse" which, astime . There 1S _ no c f u f stl °/ 1 tha ^ Chiles upper 
lere isa move by dissident Chitean military went by. kept increasing the flew of funds of cl lassi es and a part t of the middle class were 
laments by this time next midweek, the the CIA for anti-Atlende subversion. Nixon, bad'y hurt by Allende s moves toward 
onsensus ... is that Salvador Allende will 0 f course, whole'neartadiy suoported the social ism. But nothing appen c o i during n - 
rin the October 24 congressional runoff campaign. ' ’• ,en f« ne . ar, y * ree 

asiiy." The CIA was sending similar re- B ut the official posture was sanctimo- munism^s^eaUvfa^r.q' overinChi'e The 
orts to Washington. Allende was evidently niouslydishonest.Thuson January 4, 1971. where Allende had no majority 

ware that a conspiracy by Americans v/as when anti-Allende activities v/ere already in ® . . .. .. 1 ^ 

foot because he alluded in a speech that f u || svv ing. Nixon said that, although he went on functlonin 9 ,he eniir f time— and 
reek to Chile “swarming" with CIA agents, didn't, "welcome" Allende’s election, "We often blocked Unidad Popular legislation. 

What Allende might not have known was w g re very careful to point out that that was The press remained free. There were no 
iat the chosen instrument for the operation the decision of the ceople.of Chile, and... . : political prisoners. Oddly, some of Allen- 
gainst him was a retired army general V /e accepted that c’ecis'cn. ... For the Unit-! de’s principal domestic political prob.ems 
amed Roberto Viaux. Viaux. who had tried e d States to have intervened . . . in a free ; came from the extreme leftist groups ou- 
n abortive military move during Septem- election and to have turned it around. I think; side his coalition that tried to force his nano 
>er. was in touch with the CIA through a would havetiadrecercussionsalioverLatin toward total radicalization. Some ot these 
iroup of extreme right-wing Chilean civil- America that would have been far worse 9 r o u PS engaged in terrorism against t e 
ans determined to prevent Allende's final than what has happened in Chile." But of; hght, just as rightists practiced terrorism 
ictory. The CIA knew that Viaux and his course we were intervening and v/e had no a 9 ains f e Unidad Popular. 

lends planned to kidnap Gen. Rene Schn.ei- intention of slopping. That Allende, contrary to Kissingers 

ler, then commander in chief of the Chilean as Co'by (a more candid man than Kis- clairns> was no* attempting to establis a 
irmy. and make it appear a plot by Allen- singer) testified in secret session before a ' Communist dictatorship was conurme 
le’s supporters. The hepe was thai the Chii- Senate subcommittee on March 12, 1974 . b 7' of al1 people, a senior Defense^ n e i- 

ian military would then be provoked into a -Qur objective v/as to help create conci- 9 er, cs Agency (DIA) ana ys u i e 


course we were intervening and v/e had ro aga ' nst th ® Unidad Popular 


intention of slopping. 

As Co'by (a more candid man than Kis- 
singer) testified in secret session before a 
Senate subcommittee on March 12, 1974. 
"Our objective v/as to help create conci- 


:dup leading to the cancellation of the run- t; ons which would make it impossible fi 
iff election. It v/as a half-baked idea inas- Allende or Unidad Popular to succeed . . 


nuch as Schneider v/as known to be com- 
nitteef to the army's political neutrality — a 
Chilean military tradition — and the leftists of 
Jnidad Popular could have no possible 
eason to capture the. general. 

On October 13. the CIA informed Kissin- 


1976.” In testimony that is being disclosed 
here publicly for the first time. Colby said. 
"We did have an interest in groups opposed 
to Allende to help insure that [his] govern- 
ment was not successful." 

Economically, the American objective 


ger of the Viaux plot, but it was decided to was to deprive Allende of the means of run- 
discourage it. The reason was that the CIA ning a viable government. As a senior State 
was involved in a parallel conspiracy with Department official told a group of visiting 
Gen. Camilo Valenzuela, a commander of university professors, the United States 
[he Santiago garrison, in whom the agency wanted to make sure that the economic col- 
had greater confidence. He. too. wanted to lapse of the Allende regime would serve to 
kidnao Schneider. ' teach the rest of Latin America that Marxism 


That Allende, contrary to Kissinger's 
claims, v/as not attempting to establish a 
"Communist dictatorship" was confirmed 
by, of all people, a senior Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency (DIA) analyst during a secret 
hearing before the House Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs on October 31, 1973. 
Paul F. Wallner. the DIA analyst, said that 
"as the internal situation deteriorated — 
Allende disregarded Castro's advice to 
consolidate his gains and eliminate the op- 
; position." And in the congressional elec- 
tions of March 1973, Allende emerged with 
greater strength in Congress and well over 
40 percent of the popular vote-— a marked 
improvement over his 1970 tally. 

A case obviously can be made that Al- 


wanted to make sure that the economic col- l® nc fe grievously damaged the C 1 eaa 
lapse of the Allende regime would serve to economy. Inflation was running around 
teach the rest of Latin America that Marxism 1.000 percent a year, foreign currency re- 
simply cannot work. The basic formula, serves were depleted, and shortages 
then, was a combination of economic and mounted. But intruth tinswasacombination 
nolitical subversion. At the same time, of the Allende regime s economic incompe 


n it the CIA r'nuld not stoo Viaux. On the simply cannot work. The basic formula, serves were oepiejeo. anu wiu. wy« 
mnrninn of Or>ribe' 22 as General Schnei- then. was a combination of economic and mounted. Butmtruthtmswasacombinati 
morning of Ocrebe. 22. a a general sennet -iihversion ai the same time of the Allende regime s economic mcompe- 

der was er. route to h.s omce. his .car was Pf' a ^v air feme and naw advisers tence. and such uncontrollable external fac- 

his limnusfne and transfer him 'to another were never expelled during Allende’s short to self-fulfilling prophecies by tfu Unit-d 
Put when 1 S''hn e id-=r reached for his tenure) began to work quietly on their mili- States. Applying economic screws to Chi e. 
. L 1 pr '*he'k i dnaooers panicked iaryfriendsinChile.WhiletheExport-tmport Washington did succeed in destabilizing 
se . ca . u-m ^ Heath ' Nr>? sumrisinalv Bank, for example, refused to guarantee the the Chilean economy even further than Al- 
and shot him to. death Not surprisingly, Boeino jetliners to the Chilean na- lende's inept team of economists had man- 

SChn S£ir^ C “an SSrom aged .0 do. By mid-1973. therefore., the 

expected result^ The Chilean military qom ma credjt ^ was insufficient . the conditions were ripe for a coup. The right: 
niand c'osed tanks behind the cons^itution pen{ so)d mj| ^ on of mM ■ ists and the Americans persuaded most of 

at process and blende was elected by the ment » Chj|e _ <)n credit Shortly before the the military commanders that it was their 

Congress tv/o day ^ _ 1973 coup, the administration indicated patriotic duty to oust the Allende regime. An 

anything. Schneider s death swung a num- , o se|| Chj|e F „ 5 - e{ {jghterSi a!so on abortive attempt, carried out without coor- 

ber of votes in favor of Allende. . : credit . A nd. on at least two occasions, arms dination with other units, took place in June. 

.For reasons that remain unclear, the UA. weresec iowntoChjlefrom Mjam . by and loyalist- forces put it down easily. . 

on the very day the congress was vot ng. ajrcra f t contro | !ed by a C 1A “proprietary" But on September 11. a full-fledged coup, 
authorized agents tn Chile to give the Vaien- company started by the navy, threw Allende out o 

zuela group three about his death wi,hi " 

• - ■ ■ 17 . 
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ours. He died inside the besieged La 
floneda palace, wearing a helmet and 
Tutching a submachine gun, an incongru- 
us bespectacled figure of a middle-class 
ihysician whose ascent to fhe presidency 
f Chile had shaken faraway Washington to 
s core. His widow and others claim he was 
eliberately assassinated (see page 72). 
'he junta says he committed suicide. But 
/hat we know for certain is that ALIsna'e and 
is' many as 10,000 of his followers were 
ilied in the bloodbath carried out by the 
ictorious junta. 

Would the coup have happened without 
Jnited States involvement? There are some 
jro-Ailende Chileans who believe that, 
sooner or later, either a coup or a civil war 
vould have taken place because of the 
>otarization of the Chilean society and the 
nounting inner pressures. But the fact Te- 
rrains that the United States did play a.role 
n creating the conditions that led to the 
September revolution. And having played 
;ueha role, the United States must share the 
espohsibility for the horrors that have swept 
Jhiie during the past two years. There can 
re no doubt that Chilean blood and Chilean 
iuffering are on our hands. Big Brother-like, 
he military has taken over education in Chil- 
ian schools. And no end of imprisonments, 
o rtures, and the denial of the most elernen- 
hry forms of civil rights .is in sight. In fact, 
’inoch'et promised late last June that there 
/ould be no elections in Chile so long as he 
find my successor" are alive. 
Economically, the Pinochet junta did little 
o imprbve Chile's situation, although one of 
he justifications for the coup was that Ai- 
ende was leading the country to ruin. Ac- 
cording to the London Economist (hardly 
tfspect of leftist sympathies), food prices in 
Jhiie have gone up "between ten and twen- 
y tirfi'es" since the junta assumed power, 
nflation was raging at 95 percent in the first 
luarter of 1975, suggesting that the rate for 
he year .will be around 400 percent — Less 
han in Allende’s time, but also without his 
egime's social justification for it. 

In human terms, the price paid by the. 
Chileans for the ‘'liberation" from Allende is 
simply horrifying. Let us examine some of 
he conclusions of the Inter-American 
Jornmissiom on Human Rights (whose 
American representative was former Am- 
>assador Robert F. Woodward): ' 

O; "While executions by shooting without 
>rior. trial in the applicationof the so-called 
aw of flight' [the shooting of escaping pris- 
oners) had ceased, the right to life could not 
reconsidered adequately protected in the' 
iroceedings of War Councils, which . . . re- 
leatediy were handing down death penal- 
es in circumstances that do not satisfy the 
equirements of due process." 

® "The right to personal security had been 
nd was directly and seriously violated by 
le practice of psychological and physical 
ibuse in the form of cruel and inhuman 
'eatment. . . . The use of electric shock, the 
ireat of harm to close relatives, sexual at- 
acks, covering the person with a hood, 
ilindfolding the person for weeks, etc., are 
easonably proven facts." 

•ft: "Ten months after .the events of Sep- 
ember, around 5,500 persons remained- 
leprived of their liberty, according to fig- 
res supplied by some of the [Chilean cabl- 
et] ministers. .Many of these persons had 
teen arrested without any charges. brought 
igainst them, and they continued in deten- 
on without being brought before the courts. 

. The situation was oven more serious due' 


to the fact that there Were also many persons 
regarding whom it was not known whether 
' they were free or imprisoned, or even 
whether they were living or dead." 

(The Commission issued its report in Oc- 
tober 1974. but, according to reliable dip- 
lomatic information, at least 1.500 persons 
were arrested in December 1 974 arid Janu- 
ary 1 975 for no known reasons. Later in 1 975, 
the total political prison population in Chile 
stood around 7,000— and new arrests were 
being reported almost daily.) 

• "Freedom of expression: . . . None of the 
mass communication media are free to dis- 
seminate thought or .inform the public. . . ." 

• "Right of assembly: This right was virtu- 
ally suspended." 

• 'Freedom of opinion: ... As a result of 
Decree-Law 77. Marxism is generical’ly 
considered as a felony. The term 'Marxism' 
is used as though it were a label tor a crime. 
Consequently, any individual professing 
Marxist ideology is considered as a crimi- 
nal. regardless of whether he can be shown 
to have actually committed acts defined as 
crimes under criminal law. He can therefore 
be punished for 'what he is’ or ‘what he 
thinks,' regardless of ‘what he does.' The 
commission of the same act in the same 
circumstances can give rise to different 
legal consequences depending on the per- 
sons who committed the act and their politi- 
cal ideology, without any rule of justice or 
reasonableness to justify such disparity.” 

The Inter-American Commission, whose 
report is accompanied by pages of specific 
examples of human rights violations ("Pris- 
oner . . . shows deep marks .of maltreatment 
on the wrists, both arms, and the upper and 
lower back . . . lacerations and scarring on 
the genitals, which ... can only be pro- 
duced by the application of electric shock. 

. . . May suffer permanent damage to the left 
testicle and scrotum"), was not the only 
group to denounce the junta's brutality. 

In a report issued late in 19?4, the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists charged that 
"for every detainee who has been reieased 
in recent months, at least two new arrests 
have been made," adding that the legal sys- 
tem under the junta "continues to con- 
travene basic principles of justice accepted 
by civilized nations." 

in May 1975, the New York Times reported 
that "political detentions in the Santiago 
area alone were running at about forty a 
week, and the Court of Appeals was still 
receiving sworn statements of torture from 
the victims.' relatives.” 

Also in May. the International Labor Or- 
ganization said in a special study that at 
least 110 Chilean labor leaders may have 
been killed or executed during the first year 
of the junta's rule. The ILO said the Chilean 
government .had confirmed that ten of them 
were "executed" and fourteen died while 
trying to escape. The junta, the ILO report 
added, failed to prove that the labor leaders 
had died for reasons other than that they 
were "trade unionists or that they exercised 
trade union activities/’ 

This political repression is directed by 
DINA, the national secret police, and mili- 
tary intelligence services. An undetermined 
number of DINA and military intelligence 
officers have been trained in the United 
States or at home under public safety pro- 


grams of the Agency for International De- 
velopment in the years preceding the 1973 
coup. It is impossible to confirm reports that 
others have been so trained since the coup. 

The junta describes all the above charges 
as part of a Communist campaign waged by 
the Soviet Union to discredit the new re- 
gime. But both the Roman Catholic Church 
in Chile and. strikingly, the Pentagon's intel- 
ligence experts c‘c not see it that way at all. 

Santiago's Raul Cardinal Silva Henriquez 
has repeatedly and publicly denounced the 
tortures and arrests in Chile — to' no avail. 

And Paul Wa liner, the DIA's Chile special- 
ist, told the House hearing in October 1973 
that the, situation of political prisoners was 
:"worse in Chile than in Cuba because of 
sheer numbers and the passage of time.” 

One could go on and on reciting the 
known acts of political executions, impris-' 
'onments, and tortures in Chile since Sep- 
tember 1S73. There is, for example, a study 
prepared by a Chilean exiles' group claim- 
ing that by 1974, the junta's rule had pro- 
duced 22.043 widows and 66.667.1ather!ess 
children. Then, there is a list of 247 "assas- 
sins, torturers, violators, and criminals of the 
Chilean military junta," naming officers from 
generals and admirals down to army and 
police privates and civilians. One typical 

allegation reads: "Major P Scores of 

workers have been tortured on his orders 
and then assasinated wjthout trial. ... For- 
bade the burial of bodies. so that they re- 
mained for v/eeks in open fields to be de- 
voured by animals The body of Andres 

Silva. appeared without a head; the body cf 
Daniel Mendez had its arms torn off;, that of 
Ruben Vargas was without.ears; that of S3: 
gundo Pedrero without one arm;,that cf Or- 
lando Barriga without hands and nose; that 
of Rosendo Rebolledo.with one leg. torn 
away at its root. . . ." There seems to be no 
end to these tales of horror.. 

But all this brings us back to the question 
of American conscience. What has the Unit- 
ed States government said— or done — 
about the Chilean tragedy, the traged 1 , we 
helped to set in -motion? - 

For the "ocord, both the Nixon and the 
Ford administrations have maintained total 
public silence about the junta’s atrocities. 
The State Department protest over the U.N. 
Commission was made privately. 

With some 40,000 Chileans abroad., the 
best the State Department could do nearly 
two years after the 1973 coup was to con- 
vince the Justice Department to allow 400 
Chilean families to enter the United States 
on a case-by-case basis. This, in contrast to 
the more than 100,000 South Vietnamese 
refugees we processed almost instantly, 
was the extent of our humanitarianism. 

At a news conference on September IS: 
1974, President Ford was asked why the CIA 
engaged in covert operations against Al- 
lende in Chile. His reply summed up our 
government's attitude: It was done, he said, 
“in the best interest of the people of Chile, 
and certainly in our best interest." 0-1 — g 

In cur July issue, Femhouse erroneously 
identified George Constaniiriides, a retired 
CIA official, as the new head of Counterintel- 
ligence. V/e are-advised that this post is now 
held by George T. Kalaris, tormerly CIA sta- 
tion chief in the Philippines. The CIA never 
discloses the names of its division chiefs. 
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HUMAN EVENTS 
13 September 1975 

Secret ^ 


By ROBERT CONQUEST 


The KGB, the Committee of State Security, is the . 
most important single institution in the Soviet Union.' 
Its dual role is to keep the Communist party in power 
and to control foreign governments. Mr. Conquest, a 
British authority on Soviet affairs, compares the KGB 
with the CIA in the following article. 

Since the war (and up to 1975) over 500 Soviet offi- 
cials have been expelled from more than 40 countries.’ 

This is a truly extraordinary number, particularly 
when we consider it does not take into account the 
sudden departure of Soviet diplomats when their 
agents haye been arrested, which does not rate as 
“expulsion.” : 

Perhaps more remarkable still, and a reflection on 
the comrrton sense and political ‘courage of the, non-:. 
Soviet slates, is the fact that over 70 of these expelled 
turned up later as Soviet representatives in other coun-. 
tries. Eight of these were even expelled for a second' 
time from their new host-countries. And Nikolai 
Vasilyev even managed to score three expulsions, 
having been thrown out of France before World War 
II. ■ 

As such figures show, one important advantage of 
the huge Soviet effort is that it tends to swamp the 
limited security services of the other nations. In Brit- 
ain, over 100 diplomats and others were wandering 
'around trying to effect espionage contacts, and it ( was 
almost beyond the ability of the British services to 
shadow each of them all of the time. However, the 
Russian effort collapsed. Partly this was because of a 
useful defector, a common cause of Soviet debacles. 
But there was also the ineptness of most of the partici- 
pants in these human-wave tactics. Britain expelled 
over 100 Soviet “ diplomats” in 1971 as a result. 

Any sensible country would clearly abate the nui- 
sance and insist on cutting down the Soviet represen- 
tation to a normal level. But though their efforts are 
a very severe distraction to MIS in Britain and its 
equivalents elsewhere, nevertheless these semi-ama- 
teur operations are not to be taken too seriously. 
They usually owe their jobs to family connections in 
the Soviet Nei IV v^la55 ; their training m of capacity- 
for espionage is limited; they blunder frequently and 
Involve the USSR in grave diplomatic: scandals. Ex- 
cept as a distraction, and to the extent that very oc- 
casionally one may make a suitable contact and pass 
it along to the real professionals, they must still be 
regarded as a comparatively minor effort when it 
comes to actual results. ; .. 

In addition to these clumsy fellows, there is a small- 
er nucleus of often brilliant professionals. It is be- 
lieved that no more than a dozen or so a year are 
graduated from the highly selective KGB training 
schools. They have shown themselves capable of su- 
perb and extremely damaging operations like the lift- 
ing of the whole NATO weapon deployment from the 
American top security base at Orly in 1962-63. 


If we compare the KGB with its main opponent, 
the American Central Intelligence Agency, various 
differences emerge. It is, of course, an enormous 
advantage to the KGB, that there, is never any 
question of it coming under public criticism in the 
USSR. ... 

■To illustrate the difference, try to imagine recent 
events in the United States happening in the Soviet s 
Union. An employe of the Soviet government hands! 
over secret documents to Pravda; Pravda prints them; i 
and the man in question .is tried on a minor charge 
and . acquitted— that would be the Russian equivalent 
of the Daniel Elisberg case. A member of the Supreme 
Soviet— the equivalent of . Michael Harrington—! 
discovers and prints confidential information about 
KGB arrangements in, say, Chile; these are printed in 
Pravda and Izvestia; and the result is the KGB boss 
Yuri Andropov is forced to appear before a committee 
of the Supreme Soviet, to try to justify such conduct. 

It will be seen at once that the CIA operates under 
constraints which would be regarded as laughable to 
the point of lunacy in Moscow. To do the other Wcst-| 
ern powers justice, one should add that even in France! 
or Britain such a public hamstringing of the essential! 
security and intelligence services would be quite un- 
thinkable. ' 

■ . And when one adds that a major alle- 
gation against the CIA in Chile was that 
it 'had provided funds for opposition 
newspapers and strike organizations — 
and not, as the KGB had done through, 
the North Korean Embassy, arms and 
terrorist training — one wonders what 
on earth is in the minds of alleged pro- 
Westerners a’mong its critics. 

Moscow-Funded 

Student Radicals \ 

j 

v " It may be remembered that in the early j 
”50s free organizations of students and i 
others and a number of free periodicals 
were kept going with the aid of American j 
secret funds. Without these, the huge j 
sums pumped from Moscow into such j 
front organizations as the International ; 
Urtion of Students would have received : 
no rebuttal. Yet people now complain ! 

even of that! . j 

1 

Unlike the CIA, the KGB also ope- 
rates— and on a far vaster scale again — 
inside Soviet territory. While the Ameri- 
cans divide their intelligence activities 
into two autonomous bodies, the CIA 
arid the FBI, the KGB is a highly co- 
ordinated organization with considera- 
ble overlap even between the depart- 
ments working at home and abroad. 


For example, a foreign diplomat (as 
in one case including a French ambas-, 
sador) may be compromised sexually by 
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coming a tool back home of the KGB It 'is not difficult for them to be con- granted some terrific KGB successes, how 
external services. Nor would there be tacted without supervision. But Soviet well balanced the combatants are. 
f n y ofthe curious jurisdictional legalisms visitors abroad are limited both in theic As f or currefl t anti-CIA hysteria in cer- 
by which the CIA is now charged with numbers and their tested loyalty-quotient. tain coun tries, it might be worth referring 
activity against American citizens while This does not always work, as the USSR its si]1 ier sponsors to the following analy- 
m America. How anyone with a trace of seems to be fairly unpopular even with s is, from a source which even they might 
common sense can imagine that it is its most loyal subjects. It is estimated find authoritative-the official organ of a 
■suitable for surveillance of- a suspect, that about 2,000 Americans are con- Communist partv 
perhaps on the briefest trip home, to tacted overseas every year by the KGB “A™™,-. 1 • r .• , 

cease at the airport and be handed over with a view to recruitment, while similar c :„ M |„ t - • ^Ik 0 ™ 31100 an . d f. tone 

to a different organization unaccustomed attempts on Soviet subjects are rather c l nt i v there nre man 0 rc 

to his habits, is a mystery. few. * cently, there are many which insist tha 


to his habits, is a mystery. 

This is one of the many problems the 
CIA has, but which does not affect the 
KGB. The latter is, moreover, a body 
exerting incomparably more political 
weight in its own right than its American 
counterpart, with its head, Andropov, 
ranking as a full member of the ruling 
Politburo. : 

Recent allegations against the CIA 
have been made by “defectors” from it, 
such as Philip Agee and Victor Marchetti. 
Much of our knowledge of the KGB also 
comes from “defectors.” But again, we 
find a difference which is well worth 
noting. r 

KGB defectors have to-be carefully 
hidden, given false identities and placed 
where their late employers cannot find 
them. A number of those for whom in- 
adequate precautions were taken have 
been found .dead in mysterious, and 
sometimes ' not so mysterious, circum- 
stances — poisoned, shot, pushed out of 
windows. 

The new batch of CIA “defectors,” 
on the other hand, live in comfort in 
countries allied to the United States, 
write their books and even have them 
. published. in New York, The mere 
. thought of a KGB man settling in 
• Hungary, exposing his employers (let 
alone having his work printed in Mos- 
cow), does not begin to make contact 
with reality at any point. 


High Rate of 

KG B A gent D efecti ons 

Few, but not negligible. And, more- 
over, the successful contacts of the CIA 
and other Western services include KGB 
men themselves. For one of the vulnera- 
bilities of the KGB is the extraordinary 
high rate of defection to the West. This 
applies not only to minor figures, but to 
some of its major operators, including 
illegal Residents. These .men, carefully 
selected and checked and counter-checked 
for highest political reliability, neverthe- 
less come over at a rate which time and 
time again destroys whole KGB networks 
and gives a vast amount of information 
to the West. 

It should be noted, too, that this is al- 
most wholly one-way traffic. There have, 
of course, been a few occasions when high 
Western intelligence officials have de- 
fected, as with Kim Philby. But in his 
case, and the others, it has always been a 
question of an already indoctrinated 
Communist agent infiltrating the Western 
.services. In the case of the KGB men, it 
is of operatives who start off completely 
.loyal to their service aijd its regime, and 
are subverted by exposure to truth and 
to liberty. 


. . As for current anti-CIA hysteria in cer- 
tain countries, it might be worth referring 
its sillier sponsors to the following analy- 
sis, from a source which even they might 
fmd authoritative — the official organ of a 
Communist party: 

“Among all the information and storie 
circulating in the country, especially re 
cently, there are many which insist tha 
; many of our problems and difficulties ar 
either inspired, or directly created by th 
.CIA’s activity .... However, whe 
the sources and objectives of this kind o 
‘confidential’ information are studie 
more closely, and when we analyze the 
more thoroughly, it will not be difficul 
for us to find that the ‘CIA obsession’ i 
being spread and encouraged in our coun 
try by.;..” 

At this point the Belgrade-official Borb 
(Oct. 31, 1967) goes on to blame a vari 
ety of enemies including, especially, pro 
Soviet elements. 

And so: there really is a world- 
wide confrontation between the KGB 
pn the one hand ami the CI A and the 

intelligence services of the other non- 
Coinmunist countries on the other. 

i ■ \ - 

The present comparative relaxation in 
international tension has in no way re 
suited in any relaxation of pressure by 
the KGB. Indeed, the larger influx o 
Soviet citizens and the setting up of nev 
Soviet consulates has given it greater 
o^v.vumv.vj. t lie i;u; a 

home and thinly spread in the field, ha 
conducted largely a defensive operation, 
even though accompanied by occasional 
brilliant forays into the Soviet side. 

On the whole, and partly as the result] 
of the KGB’s blunders, the CIA prob 


The ways in which the CIA is now being ably has the slight advantage in spite of 


cowj, aoes noi uegm io maKe cumau hindered and hampered by its own people everythin g. The various recent successes 
with reality at any point. are quite astonishing. It is already much of Russian and Communist foreign 

In the competition with the CIA, the smaller, and disposes of much less re- policy are in the main due to other, 
KGB has many other advantages. With sources, than its giant opponent. It is not reasons. The KGB, some of the Soviet] 
hundreds of. thousands of Eastern Euro- only a David fighting a Goliath, but a leaders seem to feel, is not really pulling 
peans entering America in the past few David additionally handicapped by a fuH weight. This may have something 
decades it is clearly much easier for the heavy ball and chain, and dazed by the 10 do with the current major attempt to 
Soviet authorities to put in trained “il- occasional half-brick hurled at him by one destroy the CIA's effectiveness by con 
Segals,” or to maintain “sleepers." of his alleged supporters. On the face of il, centration on the attacks now being 

°Tn the comoaratively easygoing colit- one woul d expect a walk-over for Goliath- launched against it by naive (or worse) 
JVicamZci of jhe nS.-Co.U- KGB. The remarkable thing is. even dements in .he U.S.A. itself. 

Hiist countries, there must always be a 

proportion of people who will simply L0 5 ANGELES TIMES 

swallow pro-Soviet views, and be at least 5 September 1975 

potential Soviet agents. Besi es, uvv • "improper." Despite the leaks and the 

countries have the huge police forces, }. o.Fu <JDU UlA • publicity of the investigation, few of 

“internal passports” and registration j reac j %V jth misgiving much of the most bitter congressional critics 

agents available to the Soviet security what. President Ford said before the of the CIA would like to see the 

57th annual convention of the Ameri* agency weakened. Jet alone abol- 
1 ‘ . . , , can Legion (Times. Aug. 20). espe- ished. 

Then again, while there is no couo cially in regard to the CIA. ■ It may appear that the Senate com- 

that large numbers of Soviet bloc sub- No doubt any "reckless” emigres- mittee headed by Frank Church (D- 

jects would eagerly assist enemies of sional actions undermining the CIA's Ida.) is too aggressive for the Ford 

their government in any way possible, legitimate operations would be "cata- Administration to handle. If so, 

the KGB can prevent or monitor every strophic," as Ford said, but is that should not part of the blame lie with 

such contact Foreigners in the USSR really what Congress is trying to do? Ford himself, whose Rockefeller- 

„ r e nrnnortionallv few compared with the On the contrary, Congress is inves- beaded blue ribbon panel might have 

ar p . p f ,, I to cone w ith titrating and is chiefly concerned failed to do its homework adequately? 

security forces available to cope with ^ wf)ich Ford cu _ KEN KEDLER 

them. From count 1 , phcmisticaliy referred to as being . Palm Springs 

States there are hundreds of thousands n v b f & 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
5 September 1975 

Ford and CIA . . 

I read with misgiving much of 
what. President Ford said before the 
57th annual convention of the Amerb 
can Legion (Times, Aug. 20). espe- 
cially in regard to the CIA. 

No doubt any "reckless" congres- 
sional actions undermining the CIA's 
legitimate operations would be "cata- 
strophic," as Ford said, but is that 
realiy what Congress is trying to do? 

On the contrary, Congress is inves- 
tigating and is chiefly concerned 
with illegal activities, which Ford eu- 
phemistically referred to as being 


elements in the U.S.A. itself. 


"improper." Despite the leaks and the 
publicity of the investigation, few of 
the most bitter congressional critics 
of the CIA would like to see the 
agency weakened. Jet aione abol- 
ished. 

It may appear that the Senate com- 
mittee headed by Frank Church (D- 
Ida.) is too aggressive for the Ford 
Administration to handle. If so, 
should not part of the blame lie with 
Ford himself, whose Rockefeller- 
headed blue ribbon panel might have 
failed to do its homework adequately? 

KEN KEDLER 
Palm Springs 
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Detente, detente, that's all 
you hear these days. The latest 
member of the detente club Is our 
southern neighbor, Cuba. Congress- 
Ben and Senators are working 'hard' 
to establish a new relationship 
with Cuba. However it would ap- 
pear that not everyone in govern- 
ment wants detente with Cuba. 

A shortwave and AM station in 
.Honduras(Central America) has begun 
a campaign of propaganda broadcasts 
directed against Cuba. • Their 
theme is both 'anti-communist ' and 
'anti-Cuban*. What’s so special 
about this Honduran station is that 
its name is RADIO SWAN and in the 
1960's it was owned and operated by 
our own Central Intelligence Agency. 

Radio Swan was ..originally con- 
structed on Swan Island in the 
Caribbean by Caymen Island laborers 
under the direction of the C.l.A. 

It began operation with a 50,000 
watt AM transmitter on 1160KW.Z, and 
a 7,500 watt shortwave transmitter 
on 6,OOOKHz, in September of 1960. 

At the outset of operations, 
Radio Swan claimed to be owned by 
the Gibraltar Steamship .Company 
(who had no steamships) located at 
437 5th Avenue in New York City. 
Later in 1960, Gibraltar moved to 
18 E. 50th Street, New York City, 
.and shared offices with Radio Press 
International, a news subsidiary of 
a local New York Radio station (AM) . 

Radio Swan blew its cover dur- 
ing the Bay of Pigs invasion . Radio 
Swan broadcasted instructions and 
directives to the invading CIA array. 
Needless to say, after that most 
people realized that Radio Swan was 
in reality a CIA propaganda station. 

After the Bay of Pigs, things 
began to get hot for Gibraltar 
Steamship in New York, so they hot 
footed off to Miami. Once in 
Miami, Gibraltar opened offices in 
the Langford building at 121 SE 
First Street. At this time they 
still claimed that Radio Swan was 
a regular commercial shortwave sta- 
tion, owned and operated by Gibral- 
tar. 

Between the 7th and 15th of 
November, 1961 Radio Swan changed 
its name to Radio Americas. Still 
they continued with the anti— Castro 
and anti-communist broadcasting. 
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1/ / IJu WASHINGTON, Sept. 17— The Sen- 

Jf / |j| j Jji’.!|| ate Intelligence Committee, with its 

till I S televised hearings on secret C.l.A. 

■'{!!!# ji! : 11 |l poisons, provides the immediate drama 

^ f/K ;}>Vv |i J1 in Washington. But the parallel House. 

ns v’J dJX ci ' 1U. investigation may have a more pro-. 

•I 3 &»a S.even hand._r found impact on the larger issues. 

raised by American intelligence activi- 
In 1963 Gibraltar Steamship ties in recent years. The reason lies in. 

Company vanished as quickly as It contrasting attitudes toward the cru- 

appeared. It was Replaced by - cial question of Executive secrecy, 

another C.l.A. front called Senator FrankChurchand hiscom- 

Vanguard Service Corporation. Not mittee have followed what an assist- 
being one of the more creative ant attorney - general, with what may 

C.l.A. fronts. Vanguard kept the - have been excessive candor, called the 

old Gibraltar offices in the Lang- “traditional approach” to getting clas- 

ford Building as well as the old sifted, documents. That is to negotiate 

Gibraltar telephone number. Van- with Executive officials about what, 

guard claimed that it owned Radio v/ill be provided and promise how.it 

Americas and leased the Swan Island w jjj be handled, 

facilities from the Gibraltar Representative Otis Pike and the 

Steamship Company. House committee are insisting on their 

In the late I960 's Radio right to examine all the relevant' evi- 

Americas left the air for unex- dence on their own terms. They will 

plained reasons. Vanguard also make no promises on what they will 

folded Its tent and disappeared do subpoenaed documents, 

into oblivion. - In 1971 the United why ^ , that s0 important? One 

States, after 100 years of occupy- experienced person put it as follows: 

ing Swan Island, returned it to the . “On that position hangs the. whole ; 

Honduran Government who claimed the question of whether Congress can 

ownership of the island. At this exercise effective oversight of the- 

time it was thought that any chance intelligence community in future. If a 

of Radio Swan/Radio Americas reap- Congressional committee cannot 7 say' 

pearing was gone. ‘we want X’ and get it without negoti- 

Kowever, early this summer, ating and promising, you open your- : 

Radio Swan reappeared using llOOKHz se lf to the charm and the lawyers and 

AM and 6135KHZ shortwave. . They the whispering in the ear.” 

are still on the air as of this What that observer was describing 

writing with violent anti-communist was p rocess that has effectively 

.programming slanted against Cuba. protected Presidents and their intelli- 

This 'new Radio Swan uses the men from serious scrutiny for a 

mailing address of P.0. Box 832, _ generation. Congressional curiosity, 

San Pedro Sula, Honduras. (Note when R was , hea ded off by a - 

that Honduras currently owns the confidential Chat with a friendly 

island.) In a letter received by member, or a. whispered Warning of 

noted shortwave listener Ralph consequences to our security.. 

Perry Radio Swan acknowledges To kn ow ho wthe chann works one 

their former ovnersnxp by the C.l.A. ha$ on , to watch Richard Helms> the 

but fails to state their current 
'affiliation*. In this letter, ' 

Radio Swan states, "As you know, ABROAD AT HOME 

the Communists are trying to take - i, 

over Latin- America, We found it former C.l.A. director, testify to, the 

necessary to put Radio Swan back on , Senate CQmmUtee so sm00 thly : and 

the air again in defense of Demo- smilingly. A C.l.A. employe who vio- 

cracy and the free world One lated orders b y keeping poison fol- 

mlght inquire who is the 'we to lowed human r, , se t0 do the 

which Radio Swan refers Could it grea ter he ga and d 

be that in this year of 'etepte , was self . defined _ which is the essence 

that, the C.l.A has once again set of danger jn secret c .i. A . activity. It 

its sights on Cu a. er Y was an “aberration,” he added; yes. 

Radio Swan does not qualify as a ]j ke the Bay of Pigs and Chile and the 

•bi-centennial' station, or does Phoenix assassination program in 

it? In any case, give a listen for Vietnam 

them between 1AM and 6AM Chicago Thc , afger pojn( . und€rlyjng the vari . 

time on 6 ^.(o. ._ z) s nr - ous intelligence inquiries is the need- 

. wave. After all it could very well f accou “ t ability. intelligence agen-“ 

be your tax dollars paying for it. cies do nee d privacy, but our system 

requires that they be ultimately ac- 
countable to a detached scrutineer, 
which is Congress. ., , 

Accountability is inconvenient to 
Presidents and their agents. That is 
why, as Congressman Pike said, ' the 
executive branch urgently wants to 
continue the old . charm-and-whisper 
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In 1963 Gibraltar Steamship 
Company vanished as quickly as It 
appeared. It was Replaced by 
another C.l.A. front called 
Vanguard Service Corporation. Not 
being one of the more creative 
C.l.A. fronts. Vanguard kept the - 
old Gibraltar offices in the Lang- 
ford Building as well as the old 
Gibraltar telephone number: Van- 
guard claimed that It owned Radio 
Americas and leased the Swan Island 
facilities from the Gibraltar 
Steamship Company. 

In the late 1960 's Radio 
Americas left the air for unex- 
plained reasons. Vanguard also 
folded its tent and disappeared 
Into oblivion. ' In 1971 the United 
States, after 100 years of occupy- 
ing Swan Island, returned it to the 
Honduran Government who claimed the 
ownership of the island. At this 
time it was thought that any chance 
of Radio Swan/Radio Americas reap- 
pearing was gone. 

However, early this summer. 
Radio Swan reappeared using llOOKHz 
AM and 6185KHz shortwave. . They 
are still on the air as of this 
writing with violent anti-communist 
programming slanted against Cuba. 
This 'new' Radio Swan uses the 
mailing address of R.O. Box 8S2, 

San Pedro Sula, Honduras. (Note 
that Honduras currently owns the 
island.) In a letter received by- 
noted shortwave listener Ralph 
Perry, Radio Swan acknowledges 
their former ownership by the C.l.A. 
but fails to state their current 
’affiliation’. In this letter. 

Radio Swan states, "As you know, 
the Communists are trying to take 
over Latin' America. We found it 
necessary to put Radio Swan back on 
the air again in defense of Demo- 
cracy and the free world". One 
might inquire who is the 'we' to 
which Radio Swan refers. Could it 
be that in this year of 'etente, 
that, the C.l.A. has once again set 
its sights on Cuba? Certainly 
Radio Swan does not qualify as a 
'bi-ccntennial' station, or does 
it? In any case, give a listen for 
them between 1AM and 6AM Chicago 
time on 6185KHz (6.185MHz) short- - 
wave. After all it could very well 
be your tax dollars paying for it. 
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approach in dealing with Congress. It 
• is why President Ford has seemed so. 
strangely agitated over the House in- 
vestigation — because it might not be 
subject to control. 

The President chose to draw the is- 
sue of power with the committee over 
a molehill, its release of four words 
from a classified document. The words, 
"and greater communications security,” 
supposedly might have told someone 
.that we knew something about com- 
munications in Egypt’s Army, the sub- 
ject of the report. 

' Why,- if a private citizen had pub-* 
lished those four words, Mr. Ford said, 
it. would be “a serious criminal of-' 
Tense.” Do his lawyers really think a’ 
'"judge and jury would convict on those' 
innocuous words? In any event, his 
analogy is false. If . a C.I.A. director 
. were a private citizen, he would be 
subject to different rules, too. If a 
horse had stripes, it would look like a 
_ zebra. Congress is not a private citi- 
zen. • 

Mr. Ford's remark is actually' ex- 
tremely revealing. It shows the old 
attitude that “the Government” means: 
only the executive 'branch; Congress is 
a second-class branch, which gets in- 
.. formation— and thus a share of power 
'.' — only by the executive’s charity. If 
vthat is the attitude, nothing has been 
, learned, from the Presidential excesses 
of recent years. 

If , American intelligence had pro- 
duced a series of triumphs, .there might 
be something to say for this attitude. 
i Tn fact, Congress has at length- been. 

.aroused from its lethargy only by 
i successive intelligence wrongs and 

■ disasters. But the reason for inde- 
pendent Congressional oversight . is : 
more than pragmatic. 

In the .deepest sense the safety of, 

■; liberty in. this country rests on respect 
for the separation of powers — .on 
; Congress as a balance to the growth 
of Presidential power. . Anyone who 
needs to be reminded of-, that truth 
. should read the late Alexander M. 

■ Bicke.’s remarkable book, “The Mcral- 

■ ity of Consent,” about to be published, 
by the Yale University Press. The secret- 

v. of our “disorderly” system, he says,, 
is the assurance of freedom given, by 
the continuing contests of power, with- 
: in government- and’ 1 between govern- 
' ment and citizenry. 

• .The great Supreme Court decision 
on separation of powersywas the steel 
•' case- of 1952, striking down President 
Truman’s seizure of the mills because 
it went beyond the limits of law. ,Tus- 
'*=■• -,tice Robert H. Jackson, in his concur- 
..- ring opinion, said the Court rightly 
v-.' 'refused to extend Presidential power. 
But in the long run, he warned: “Only 
Congress itself can prevent power from 
slipping througTi its fingers.” 


WASHINGTON POST" 
13 August 1975 

Meg Greenfield 


CIA: Reality vs. Romance 


I have recently read two very in- 
teresting books gbout the CIA. one 
friendly and one hostile. The hostile 
book is Philip Agee’s newly published 
“Inside the Company,” the confessional 
memoir of a lapsed CIA operative. 
Agee is at pains to expose and, if pos- 
sible, ruin the agency for which he 
worked for twelve years. The friend- 
ly book is one I in fact reread: “The 
Craft of Intelligence,” by. Allen Dulles, 
which was published with some fan- 
fare back in 1963. It' is the exultant, 
supportive memoir of a man who was 
director of . the CIA for nearly nine 
years and whose spirit infused a whole 
generation of intelligence officers. I . 
have no doubt that Dulles’s book tells 
us more — directly and indirectly — 
about what has gone wrong at the CIA 
than Agee’s book can begin to do. 

This instruction may not be apparent 
to people who are fundamentally op-' 
posed to an agency with the CIA’s gen- 
eral charter, or to those who believe — 
conversely — that anything goes. But 
the guidance is there for those I would 
call the choke-point set, people like 
myself who grant the need for some 
agency activities that are rough and 
intrusive and yet who are repelled by 
many of the things that have been re- 
vealed. I would list as chief among 
these the incredible derision to try to 
arrange for the Mafia to murder Fidel 
Castro. Murder in the first place, and, 
in the second, putting tiie U.S. govern- 
ment in the debt of the mob— how 
could it have come about? _ 

Agee, who strikes me as one of those 
fellows who have simply turned in one 
uncritical enthusiasm for another, 
doesn’t offer nearly so much insight as 
Dulles does. For in Dulles the potential 
for disaster is everywhere apparent, 
and in him we are not seeing some 
lone, misguided figure, but rather our- 
selves and our own perspective not so 
many years ago. And it is all there: 

° The overblown and now' overtaken 
sense of the agency’s mandate, born 
of hot war and cold war and of a belief 
that America knew what was best for 
everyone else and should seek to 
achieve it ' by any means. Activities that 
Agee can nowadays condemn, merely 
in the recounting. Dulles celebrates as' 
duty. • 

•A failure — despite pro' forma ex- 
■pressions of concern — to appreciate the 
capacity of such an organization to get 
out of hand, or to take account of the 
human frailties of officers one knows 
to be well-intended and patriotic. 

6 A classically ambivalent American 
attitude toward espionage — one part 
discomfort and one part romance. This 
appears in the former director’s need 
to argue the legitimacy of espionage in 
the first place; in his impulse to tell 
how it all works and to boast about 
things that should probably have gone 
unacknowledged by a man in his posi- 
tion; in the repeated reference to the 
"adventure” and "excitement” of the 
work; in the fact that flic book was 
written at all. 

These aspects of Dulles’s perception 
might not have leapt out at. me had 
they not, in different variations, come 


with the agency’s current director, 
William Colby. Colbv is presiding over 
one of the great organizational wrecks 
of our time, a vast secret intelligence 
agency that has endured a veritable 
tornado of blown cover, and which is 
: trying to get in line with a sudden de- 
mand for public accountability. His 
yes-we-have-no-bananas defense of the 
agency — conceding some error by way 
of stoutly defending the CIA’s over- 
all record — has not pleased people on 
any side of the dispute. Yet he struck 
me as a man who was relatively cheer- 
ful in his gloom because he believes 
that what has gone wrong can be 
remedied. 

Colby begins ■with the overblown 
mandate, insisting that, the ethos of the 
postwar decades produced an extravat 
gant. no-holds-barred sense of mission 
that he claims has been trimmed back. 
He lays much of the blame for the 
abuses on the political winks the 
agency was getting in the guise of di- 
rectives. “Go and do it and don’t tell 
me about it,” is the way he sums them 
up, testimony to high-level mixed feel- 
ings on this subject, fascination mixed 
with revulsion, bravura with guilt. For 
his part Colby argues that discipline, 
indoctrination and clear directives can 
produce what he calls a “responsible 
American intelligence,” one that is ef- 
fective, that includes clandestine serv*. 
ices and that functions within constitu- 
tional restraints. “I mean one,” he 
says, “that has its mission defined. You 
have to say fairly clearly what the 
mtssioirTS— and without euphemism.” 

Because Colby has been involved in 
some very controversial agency 'oper- 
ations, and because he wants to limit 
the number of persons sharing in any 
new congress; anal / executive branch 
oversight of the agency, much of what 
he has argued is dismissed by critics 
of the agency. They see it as just one 
more attempt to shroud from the pub- 
lic the CIA’s overreachings of power. 

My own reservations are different. 
I think the number of congressional 
and executive-branch overseers is 
much less important, than the willing- 
ness of those who are chosen to ex- 
ercise real responsibility, to crash 
through the myths and ambiguous feel- 
ings — the spy-story stuff — and fate up 
to the hard, explicit, and sometimes 
ugly choices that are required. Anri I 
do not think excessive secrecy in 
. these matters represents nearly so 
great a threat to the public's right to 
know as it floes to the perspective and 
judgment of those who live in the 
world of secrets. The first and fore- 
most danger of excessive secrecy , is 
that it corrupts the people who hold 
the secrets. 

Allen Dulles, in his self-assurance, 
brushes the risk aside, but it is real. 
-AVe in Washington know that a certain 
condescension and contempt for nor- 
mal values are the occupational dis- 
ease of those who operate too long in 
the realm of secret information — an if- 
you-knew-what-l-know approach that 
can ultimately justify the most mis- 
begotten or decisions. And that plus 
what Colby himself recognizes as the 
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illegitimate action presents a fierce 
challenge to the maturity and wisdom 
of everyone along the line. Secrecy 
and an extraordinary grant of power 
can be, like LSD, a mind-altering drug. 

So while l agree with Colby in 
theory that these things can be recti- 
fied, my gloom is not quite as cheery 
as his. The mystique and the illusions 
of a generation of intelligence officers 
who served us well— and also ill — must 
be dispelled. An enormously difficult 
discipline must be imposed. And peo- 
ple in responsible positions must ac- 
cept responsibility. - - 

For my own part, I admit defeat: the 
required real-life attributes are plain 
enough to me, but the principal model 
th*t comes to mind is from spy fiction. 
It is John le Carre’s hero, George 
Smiley, who has it all and has it all 
just right: a fanatical commitment to 
the inspection of reality, a corollary 
distaste for day-dream and drama, a 
■ willingness to make moral distinctions 
and an understanding of what the 
practical limits are. 

IThla articlo is reprint'd from Kewsweek.) 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
26 AUGUST 1975 


What is the public attitude toward the 
CIA, now 'that this agency’s wrongdoings 
have been partly exposed and several in- 
vestigations are going on in Congress? A 
recent Harris Poll found that most 
Americans think CIA -ought to be more 
accountable to civilian authority. But 
they also think the agency is- needed for 
foreign intelligence purposes. 

By a large majority, 74 to 11 per cent, 
the people interviewed by Karris said 
they thought it was wrong for CIA to be 
involved in- assassination attempts 
against foreign leaders. By 54-29 per 
cent they thought it was wrong of the 
agency to spy . on Americans here at 
home during the Vietnam war. 

- But only a small minority (6 per cent) 
favors abolishing the CIA and having no 
intelligence agency. A considerably larg- 
er minority, 34 per cent, favors abolish- 
ing the. CIA and_starting a new agency , 
with better controls and safeguards. But 
45 per cent oppose this drastic a change. 

. A 71-13 per cent majority believes it is 
important that the foreign intelligence 
agency be operated in secrecy. Most 
Americans apparently want the Presi- 
dent and Congress to keep a tighter rein 
on CIA but think it is an indispensable 
security instrument.- They are not wor- 
ried about the charge that the CIA, if it 


had not been exposed, might have taken 
ever the country. A majority of 52-24 per 
cert rejected that charge. 

As of August,. 1975, 45 per cent of 
those queried said they thought the CIA 
was doing only a fair or a poor job. 
whereas 36 per cent said the agency did 
an excellent or pretty good' job. So the 
general image of CIA, according to this 
poll, is on the down side. 

This undoubtedly comes from the ex- 
posures by Congress and the Rockefeller . 
Commission. But in spite of that, most 
Americans still hold to the cold-war be- - 
lief that spying is necessary. In the Har- 
ris survey, 78 per cent said they thought 
it important that the U.S. have the best 
intelligence agency in the world, “even 
if it does make some mistakes.” 

-■ Most people do not ask for examples, 
of what CIA spy work has accomplished 
in guarding the national security. They 
are willing to accept the value of spying - 
on faith, even though they recognize, the 
Harris Poll found, that intelligence work" 

- consists mainly of compiling and analy- 
zing public information. ■ 

But public opinion dearly would sup- 
port much stronger . control of the. 
agency by elected officials. It is up to 4 
-Congress Jo see that this is accom- 
plished. " 


$y Sid Blumenthal 


passing of CIA money to Brazil- 


Former CIA operative Philip ian politicians prior to the coup 
'igee, author of CIA Diary, in. a there and that he helped 11- 
oint interview with the Phoenix nance anti-Allende candidates in 
:nd WBCN, charged that the the 1964 election in Chile, a CIA 
ilA is currently engaged in clan- campaign which has been wide- 
iestine activities in Portugal ly exposed in the American 
imed at creating a “destabilizr press. The CIA Diary author says 
d situation. There are visible that there are 10 to 15 other CIA 


t jns of CIA intervention,” Agee 
ia. He stated that he has been 
Portugal twice within the year 


agents in Portugal on “tempor- 
ary duty.” and about 10 more 
agents on permanent assign- 


i observe developments, and ment He believes that their 
’hile there he was able to iden- wor k i s coordinated by Henry 
fy a number of CIA agents Kissinger and US Ambassador 
■orking out of the US Embassy F ran k Carlucci (a veteran of US 
1 Lisbon, many of them with “destabilizations” in Brazil and 
ackgrounds in Latin American Chile, according to Agee). Agee 
itrigue. The CIA chief of sta- ats0 identifies 105 military men 
on in Portugal, according to out 0 f 160 Americans in the 
gee. is John S. Morgan, who US mission in Portugal. “It takes 
as in Brazil atter the right-wing a j ot 0 f money t 0 stage these vio- 
ilitary coup in 1964. During j ent demonstrations. I think 


lat period, the CIA passed in- 
Irma tion on leftists to Braz.il- 


there is a lot of money coming in- 
to Portugal to form a broad front 


n Death Squads, Agee said. a g a mst the way the revolution 
organ then transferred to bas been proceeding,” he con- 
ontevideo, Uruguay, from 1970 c ( u des. 

19(3, until a right-wing mili- Agee thinks too that there may 
ry coup was staged; Agee was a ] s0 h e a Brazilian connection in 
volved in CIA actions in Uru- Portugal. "It’s probable that the 
lay in the mid-‘60s. Brazilians are active,” he stat- 

James N. Lawler is the depu- ed. Numerous reports in the US 
- CIA chief in Lisbon, Agee press have identified the Brazil- 
ys, adding that he and Lawler ian intelligence apparatus as 
ire members of the same CLA playing an active role in over- 
lining program and are thus throwing the Aliende govern- 
rsonally acquainted. Agee said ment. Brazil has strong historic- 
al Lawler was active in the al and financial ties to Portugal, 
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as well as sharing a common lan- 
guage. Agee says that the best 
indication of Brazilian involve- 
ment is that the Brazilian am- 
bassador to Portugal is the for- 
mer head of the Brazilian CIA. 

Congressman Michael Har- 
rington, whose leaking of CIA 
Director William Colby s secret 
testimony on the “destabiliza- 
tion” of Chile to the New York 
Times led to his eventual re- 
moval from the House subcom- 
mittee on intelligence, toid the 
Phoenix that he believes that the 
CIA role in Portugal is “proble- 
matical.” He said he wanted to 
concentrate on CIA involve-, 
ment in Latin America where the, 
US has "the strongest proprie-; 
Nary interest.” Harrington stat-i 
edthat he feels somewhat “un-i 
comfortable” with the Portugal 
issue and is unsure about the ex- 
tent of CIA activities there. De- 
spite his current hesitation, he 
did send a letter on March 18, a; 
week after the State Depart-, 
ment denied . before Congress; 
that the US was covertly involv-’ 
ed in Portugal, to Congressman. 


Lee Hamilton,- chairman of the 
investigations subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Com 
mittee, asking him to hold hear 
ings on the question. Harring 
ton requested that Hamilton use 
his subcommittee to probe the 
“differences between stated US 
policy and a policy of interfer 
ence.” He said that, in the case 
of Portugal, Congress could pre 
vent a repetition of the Chilean 
experience. Harrington has yet 
to receive a response to this let 
ter. He also asked the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to 
look into US policy toward Por 
tugal: this request was not grant 
ed'. Harrington told the Phoen.i 
that Congressman Otis Pike, th 
new chairman of the House sub 
committee investigating the 
CIA. is- making "a determined 
effort to turn away from focus 
ing on foreign covert actions. 

Philip Agee says that he has 
not been asked by any member 
of Congress or any investigatin; 
committee to testify about hi 
CIA career or his knowledge of 
CIA activity. • - — ' 
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HEWS, Greensboro, N.C. 
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' : (Aa editorial, book review) 

^If/is a tri 2 ism : of government that the re- 
ports of b]ue-ribbon presidential commis- 
sions are-written to be. ignored. That has 
been the ignominious fate most recently of. 
ecmmission reports on civil disorders, cam- 
pus', violence, and pornography- all of them 
tossed. oh the scrap heap of history by the 
: very : presidents who ordered. them.. : ■/ . 
./Now yet another, presidential commission 
may be headed for the same brusque treat- 
ment! It is. the- familiar Rockefeller CIA. 
Commission, whose report bears the. impos- 
ing title,- Report to the President by the 
Commission on CIA ’Activities within the 
United States (June,- 1975). It wilt be re- 
called that when this report made its debut 
two months ago, an attendant dispute over 
whether the report would contain a chapter 
on foreign assassination plots (it didn’t) 
grabbed "the headlines and hasn't stopped 
rolling since. Meanwhile, the 300-page re- 
port itself has been left behind to gather 
moss. - ■ ; ; ■/ . -/ : ■/; / 

£The revelations i 

But to- neglect this document would be a 
Tserious mistake. ■ It is thorough in its re- 
search, pointed in its recommendations 
-and— in its own inimitably dull way— fasci- 
nating in its detail. The report, to be sure, 
will never rival a Harold Robbins novel for 
/scandal. ■ / ' -VL 

r> But what could be more intriguing than 
vthe day-by-day story of how E. Howard 
jHunt and Gordon Liddy came to burgle 
/Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office, or how the 
-CIA managed - to- keep the lid on its mail 
-surveillance operation through a succession 
7 of Postmaster Generals? Here, too, are 
-such tidbits- as a request by the Treasury 
department’s Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
llinit to use CIA satellite photography to lo- 
„cate moonshine stills in the hills of North 
•Carolina (it/was rejected), and anecdotes 
about the running feud between the CIA 
land J. Edgar Hoover. 

. Of course the more substantive revela- 
tions of CIA illegality and impropriety are 
-outlined in the report as well: The mail sur- 
veillance program; the surveillance of 
/domestic dissident groups during the 1960’s; 
•/domestic wiretaps and break-ins; misuse of 
fthe CIA by the*Nixon administration; and 
/such scattered, abuses as the LSD experi- 
Tnents and the CIA training of agents for 
•undercover- work in the federal Bureau of 
•Narcotics. 

.. But for all the. fascination of this cata- 
logue of CIA sins, the commission's report 
offers more. Woven throughout its pages 
are several broader themes: A portrait of 
An intelligence agency with too much pow- 
er, of presidents with too iittle discretion, 
and of an acquiescent Congress tagging 
along behind like Dopey in Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. It is too easy simply to 
blame the CIA for running away with 'the 
law. Some in authority weren’t watching 
when it left the stable; others helped open 
the gate. - • •. ... .? „ ... . .... . . 

.-To be sure, the CfA comes in for its share 
of wrist-slappings from the commission— 


and deservedly so. But it is repeatedly em- 
phasized in the report that that lower-eche- 
lon CIA' employes frequently questioned 
and complained about their orders from, 
higher-ups. At one point— during the reign, 
of the super-secret Operation “CHAOS,” 
the CIA’s "domestic surveillance unit— then- 
CIA director Richard Heims was forced to 
reprimand his subordinates by writing, in a 
memo, that CHAOS "cannot be stopped 
simply because some members of the or- 
ganization do not like this activity.” 

The main villain in .the piece, as it hap- 
pens, is not Richard Helms, but Richard 
Nixon. Nixon, and Lyndon Johnson to a les- 
ser extent before him, put extraordinary 
pressures on Helms to bend the CIA’s chart- 
er; In most cases Helms reluctantly obeyed. 
For Helm’s part, the report also pointedly 
.suggests that he should have considered re- 
signing rather than do the President’s bid- 
ding. Helms didn’t'. ~ ~ ' 

■ The issue of presidential pressure on the 
CIA' is paramount. No doubt that is why the 
report’s longest chapter is devoted to the 
CIA’s peripheral role in the EUsberg break- 
in. and the subsequent White House cover- 
up of Watergate. One episode described in 
the report is emblematic of the abuses of 
the Nixon White House. It is when the Pres- 
ident, agitated by the publication of the 
■pentagon Papers in 1971, calls a reluctant 
Helms into his office to hand over, a top-se- 
cret file- on Vietnam during the Kennedy 
.years, a file presumed to be politically ex- 
plosive; The President, the" report drilyl 
notes, ..took the file and "slipped it into hia 
desk drawer”— a chilling phrase that somej 
how captures the- essence of the -Nixon 
.transgressions. . -- -. . ' j 

The CIA was largely successful in rebuff i 
ing White House pressures during Water-j 
gate; It was less so in its presidential charge 
to snoop into the activities of dissident 
domestic groups. Here one finds a remarka- 
ble story of presidential paranoia and ego-} 
gratification, beginning with the Johnson 
administration. For both Presidents John-j 
son and Nixon were determined to show’ 
that campus and racial violence was not up 
digenous, but the work of -foreign powers] 
No matter that the presidents were repeat- 
edly told that no such connection existed;! 
the CIA, FBI and other intelligence units; 
were told to go back and find one anyway] 

MEW YORK TIMES 
5 September 1975 
Glomar Explorer Reported 
Seeking ‘Bugs’ of Soviet 

SAN DIEGO, Sept. 4 (UPI)— 
The spy ship the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency used to recover 
part of a surikerussian sub- 
marine is reported have- a new 
mission: pnlling out underwater 
"bugs” the Soviets planted on 
the seabed only 50 miles off 
the California coast to listen 
to the United States Navy. 

The San Deigo Evening Tri- 
bune repprted yesterday that 


' It was this pressure that ultimately! 
spawned Operation CHAUS within the CLA.j 
It also gave rise to the so-called ‘'Heston: 
Plan”,' which would have relaxed legal re-; 
strictions on all manner of -dirty tricks, in-- 
eluding break-ins, buggings and rnore;- 
thorough mail surveillance in an effort to- 
stop domestic violence: The report de-r 
scribes one top-level meeting of spy chiefs? 
in 1970 irr which President Nixon’s liaison’ 
man, Charles Huston, tells those assembled 
that "everything is valid, everything is pos- 
sible”— that .was Huston’s paraphrase of 
Nixon’s- own words. Had J. Edgar Hoover, 
for obscure reasons of his own, not ada- 
mantly refused to cooperate, the Huston 
Plan might welt have gone forward. It was 
that closer - v ' ■ , : 

The Rockefeller Commission- takes a dim 
view of these, and other transgressions. Yet 
it concludes that there will always- be the 
need for some undercover domestic-activity 
by the- CIA: In watching its own employes 
for. security leaks, in contacting friendly 
domestic intelligence sources, and it coun- 
tering the activities of foreign spies on U.S: 
soil— whose, own surreptitious activities 
constitute a. serious invasion of Americans’ 
privacy as well; ?.? -r _ _ 

It would be pleasant to conclude, along 
with some of the CIA’s strongest critics.- 
that the best way to solve the problem 
would be to prohibit all covert activity by 
the CLA, domestic and foreign. But onesus- 
pects that. if that were accomplished, some- 
thing else would-doubtless spring .up in the 
CIA’s place— perhaps a new wing of the 
FBI, or a fancier version of the White 
House Plumbers. Realistically,’ it is better 
to follow the commission’s lead in placing 
further restraints on -the- CIA we already 
have and to insure that its operaion is fully 
professional and closely monitored by a 
strong congressional committee,-// ; _ 
For if the. Rockefeller Commission per- 
formed a. las ting service, it is in its portray- 
al of the CLA .not-as a headless monster 
-flying off on wild tangents, but a loyal ex- 
tension of the President himself. If there is 
blame to be assigned— and most certainly 
there is— let it be placed not only, at the 
CIA’s doorstep, but on the desks of Presi- 
dents who used it as a personal toy, and in 
the hails of Congress where our representa-- 
fives were either too busy, or more likely 
too timid, to keep an eye on the cluttered 
CIA shop. 

JOHN ALEXANDER 


the Glomar Explorer would 
soon begin operations to re- 
move or destroy Russian sen- 
sors on the ocean bottom in 
the vicinity of San Clemente 
Isiapd. 

The Navy? and the Global 
Marine,. Company, ostensible 
i operator of the ship, refused 
j to comment on the report, 
j The island,, about 50. miles 
[south of Los Angeles, is unclar 
[Navy control. It and the waters 
around it are frequently used 
[for maneuvers and tests by 
[the Navy and Marine Corps. { 
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Edgar Prina 

J.-i ” CopJoy Srrriar . 

VjlsiSNGTON — As the 
Cpi undergoes the severest 
■jyaagjSasIonai investigation- 
ever^ into* its activities and 
allege^ excesses, the Soviet 
KG3-is stepping up its espio- 
nage; abroad and its repres- 
sion. at Korne^ 

Th}i^Is£not a cause-and- 
effecpsiiuation. U.S. intelli- 
gence; Officials say. but a 
coincidental and ironic fact. - 

IT-3S detente, the avowed 
determination by the West 
ar.iff- East ' to seek better 
relations^ .that has expanded 
the jvGB’s spying and secret 
policepffort. 

The KGB, whose initials 
stand for Komitet Gosudar- 
stvennoy Besopasnosti or 
Committee for State Securi- 
ty, is' believed to be the 
world's largest foreign in- 
telligence and counterintel- 
ligence organization. It is the 
CIA; FBI and a lot of other 
things; including a 175,- 
COO-man border guard army, 
all rolled into one. • 

; “It is our opinion that they 
(KGB)' irie w, detente as open- < 
ihg'doors’that weren’t open, 
as -recently as five years 
ago.’’ -one U.S. intelligence 
official said. “There is .abso- 
lutely no diminution of their 
efforts to 'penetrate the U.S. 
government. 

„>“THEY HAVE not slowed 
up their campaign to recruit 
Americans at any level. Asa . 
matter of fact, not a month 
goes by. th3t we don’t see 
the’rh. attempting to recruit 
; Americans.” 

’ The 1 KGB completely con- 
trblsHhe foreign intelligence 
organizations of its East Eu- 
ropean satellites. A measure - 
of.the expanded effort it is 
making in the United States 
is revealed in the fact that 
Soviet-bloc official personnel 
in the United States have 
increased from 957 as of July 
1. 1969. to; 1,463 on Feb. 1, 
1974. ! 

VVestern intelligence ser- 
vices estimate that 40 per- 
cent of the Soviet-bloc offi- 
cials overseas . have some 
intelligence work assigned to- 
them. \ 

FBI DIRECTOR Clarence' 
Kelley asked Congress im 
Spring for funds to hire 157 
more agents, mainly for use 
in counterintelligence. 

Most of the KGB recruiting 
effort is made oveABBf.O' 
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much of it among the large [his military service behind 
U.S; military population him,” the U.S. official said. 


there.’ 

Several times in the last 
decade or so the Soviets have 
been spectacularly success- 
ful. There was the case of the 
Army sergeant in France 
who gave the KGB a com- 
plete list of U.S. weapons 
deployment in Europe, and 
another in which the Air 
Force message center chief 
in Japan turned over several 
briefcases full of classified 
information. Both were dis- 
covered after many secrets 
had been revealed. 

AMERICAN STUDENTS 
abroad are another prime 
target of KGB recruiters. , 

“They will go all out. not 
for the one with the beard 
and hippie characteristics. 


“It is a lot easier to recruit 
an American overseas, be- 
cause he figures he is not 
being watched- 

-■ “WHEN THE Russians feel 
they have a live one, they 
promise to finish paying his 
college costs and send him 
back to the United States to 
try to join the FBI, CIA, State 
Department, Pentagon or to 
get a job in a defense indus- 
try.” 

The KGB looks for “the 
venal, the corrupt, the guy in 
debt,” the official asserted. 

■ “They long ago discovered 
th3t we all have mortgages,” 
he said. “Often the first 
question they ask is, ‘How 
much is your mortgage?”’ , 


is the third -country citizen 
.who has trained in the Unit- 
ed States and found that 
when he returned home he 
was . either underemployed 
or jobless. 

“The Russians try to get 
them back to the states, if 
their record h3s been clean,” 
the U.S. official said. 

“After five years they can 
become naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens and, in an addi- 
tional three years, they can 
get a Department of Defense 
clearance.” 

ONE OF the big targets of 
Soviet espionage in the Unit- 
ed States is the computer 
industry. This effort is sup- 
ported by the Scientific and 
Technical Directorate, one of 
the KGB’s largest. 

Although the U.S. govern- 


KSBtfJhfe 


l 7 r &8$$5k(tt)e*l 0037W)dl*^ airl y strict regula- 
KGB recruiter tions on the export of tech- 
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nology, the Soviets have capi- 
talized on false “end use” 
certificates — that is, a 
French manufacturer, for 
example, will 'apply for a 
machine 'or component fpr 
his-own commercial use and 
later the United States finds 
that the exported item has' 
landed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, 

(As recently as June 5 the 
Electronic Industries Asso- 
ciation announced that it 

-has urgently called for 

The easing of U.S. export con- 
trols,” asserting that many 
firms contend that U.S. poli- 
cy has made U.S. exports 
JBoncompetitive as com- 
pared with those of Ameri- 
ca’s trading partners and 
others. 

. (EIA SAID that a "strong 
effort in the areas of elec- 
tronic and telecommunica- 
tions equipment and compo- 
nents” would greatly aid the 
U.S. balance of payments, 
create jobs for U.S. workers, 
improve working relations 
with foreign countries and 
serve to strengthen. the U.S. 
electronics manufacturing 
industry.) .... j.. 

If detente has opened some 
new doors for the KGS 
abroad, it ‘has caused an 
expansion of its secret police 
■work load inside the USSR. 

‘The Second Chief Direc- 
torate of the KGB. which 
'handles counterintelligence 
and security, is horrified 
because of the relatively 
Sarge number of foreign' visi- 
tors they now have to cope 
with,” a Western intelligence 
official said. 

• t 

. “THE WHOLE country is 
rather paranoid on the sub- 
ject and any foreigner 1 is 

The KGB’s fairly new Fifth 
Directorate, which was 
created in the late 1960s and 
operates under the Second 
Chief Directorate, is charged 
with control over all dissi- 
dent groups — the intellec- 
tuals, Jews and incipient 
nationalists. - - 

Not long ago. Western in- I 
t&lligence operatives got a 
fflopy of the KGB’s 460-page 
“wanted list” of “agents of 
foreign intelligence services, 
(Selectors, members of anti- 
Soviet organizations, mem- 
bers of punitive units and 
eaher criminals under search 
warrant." 
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A TOP SECRET (“sov - 1 penkovSKV WAS finaOy 
©xshenno sekretnoo ) cocu-, caught and shot by Russian 
ment. it contains papsuhzed .f . itie 
roports on 1.132 Soviet citi-i authorities. 


The following story is based 
. on an .interview. of CIA direc- 
tor William E. Colby by Peter 
Lisagor, Washington Bureau 
chief,' of. ..The. Chicago- . Daily 

tion he has caused Soviet of- 
ficials. He is too famous for 
that. 

According to Western 
sources, the KGB has not, to 
their knowledge, assassinat- 
ed any defectors or enemies 
of the" state living abroad 
since one of its agents mur- 
dered Stepan Bandera, the 
legendary Ukrainian emigre 
leader in Munich in 5.959. 

BANDERA’S IDEOLOGI- 
CAL compatriot. Lev Rebet, 
was killed by the same KGB 
operative, also in Munich, in 
1957. "" 

In the opinion of Western 
intelligence experts the KGB 
has been highly successful in 
maintaining security in the 
USSR. But since World War 
II about 15 of its agents have 
defected to the West. 

The prize catch, however, 
was Col. Oleg Penkovsky of 
Soviet military intelligence. 
As an agent for the United 
States, he was equipped by 
the CIA and turned over to 
that agency 10.CCO pages of; 
top secret material on So-! 
viet missiles and missiles' 
and missile-related subjects. 

“IT WAS aoauiuiriy booh” 
fide top secret information of 
the highest order,” a U.S/ 
official said. “It must have 
taken the Russians a long 
time to write up a full 
damage report on that ocse.”j 

The Penkovsky informa-l 
tion was of vital importance, 
to President Kennedy sal 
standing up to the Soviets | 
during the Cuban missile | 
crisis in 1962. , j 


News, and bureau, members 
William J.. Eaton and Robert 
Gruenberg . . ^ - 

- WASHINGTON, r-’- The • Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency will 
withhold its electronics, spe- 
cialists from the American de-. 
tachment in the Sinai moun- 
tain passes because of the up- 
roar over- the CIA’s past cori- 
dact- v-\ V- ■ 

CIA Director William E. Col- 
by, disclosed’ his agency’s re- 
luctance to be drawn into en- 
forcement of- the .interim Is- 
raeli-Egvptian . peace agree- 
ment during an interview. ' 

'. . “We looked at it and thought 
about it,” Colby said, referring 
to assignment of CIA person- 
nel as radar experts on the 
critical mountain roads. 

“But in the present atmos- 
phere, we didn’t want to be in- 
volved. . ... It’s not for-the CIA 
to run it — unless Congress 
wants us to. It’s the pure poli- 
tics of the .situation, ”■ he ex- 
plained. 

Colbv said he would have no 
objection, however, if former 
CIA employes were selected 
for the lookout role ‘to be per- 
formed by about ,200 . Ameri- 
cans in the Sinai. 

“They (ex-CIA men) don’t 
leave here with .a brand on 
their forehead,” Colby said. 
“They are free citizens, and 
we have no control over 
them.” . ::: t • ■ - / 

THE DECISION against CIA 
participation in the Sinai pact 
was one example of how .the 
spy agency has been affected 
by the fallout, from, a. string of 
disclosures in newspaper re- 
ports and . congressional bear- 


me.ports on 1.132 Soviet citi-i 
sens, including Rudolf Nure- 
5 «ev. the widely acclaimed 
tfeaUet dancer. - - . 

Tbe Russians are not likely 
£o try to kidnap Nureyev and 
s!hip him back •to the USSR to 

e&n !■*•<* co*' ' ’’***’ *' 

are they likely to harm him 
physically, despite tbe em- 


Tbe beginning of the end 
came when a KGB agent 
noticed him speaking to the 
wife of a British diplomat 
while she was wheeling a 
baby carriage in a London 
park. The KGB immediately 
puta massive surveillance on 
him, tapped his phone and 


approved in the spring and 
“then hopefully we’ll all get 
. back to work.” 

UNTIL then, however; Colby 
stands embattled in his seclud- 
ed, granite command post, 
fighting public relations bat- 
tles and letting his deputies do 
most of the CIA’s daily work. 

'• “We’re going to have to 
climb back out of the trough 
here,” Colby said. “I’m trying 
to get over the sensationalism 
of the particular" into the ex- 
cellence of the general — and 
that’s hard.’’, '. ••> •. 

Yet, seated in his plant-filled 
. office overlooking' the green 
hills of Langley, jVa., Colby 
said the' impact/ of the dis- 
closures on many phases of the 
CIA’s work , was less_ than 
many people might expect. 

■ “The short-term effect on 
our intelligence : product has 
been surprisingly not 'all that 

( rmir’h'* ” ron/irteH ‘‘Ufa’ * 

. >“,.•» t- •it tf 

still getting good information, 
good reports. Much of this is 
technical, of course. .. . > ... 

..“We have lost people/ — 
agents ~ who say, ‘I can’t 
work for you anymore’ — and 
this has had a depressing ef- 
fect. But/ we’ve gotten new 
ones. : . .the ;best' motivation 
(for foreign agents) is ideolo- 
gical ■ \) : \i .:/'V 

; ■■ ON THE brighter side, he re- 
ported the agency had 760 job 
inquiries from college students 
last July — double the 3£D let- 
ters received in July, 197-1. 

Colby says- he -wants ' new 
guidelines lor the CTA, better 
supervision and closer over- 
sight by Congress than the 
agency had in the past when it 


ings. ; : opened mail going overseas, 

; But Colbv said the organiza- considered assassination plots 


tion was far from- crippled, ■ 
“We still do some very ven- 
turesome things,” Colby said. 
/“The risk factor is up, and the 
impact of exposure is higher.” 
The CIA chief estimated that 


against foreign leaders and 
spied on antiwar groups In the 
United States. ..;•••• 

“I’m fighting to keep a' few 
secrets,” he said, with a faint 
smile on his tanned face, “We ' 


Senate and House committees spent billions of dollars .and 


i would firish hearings on in- I mean billions to cuiteci 
i tellmence gathering early next what a Soviet attache can get 

^I^RDI3^7e§fi4i3^©a0c1®@37fy0^1 b -J6g oin S t0 a newsstand 


jpnysicany, aespue eiu- ’ circuit. t 

Soarrasstnent and 
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.and buying a copy of . Aviation 

•Week.'*,, V ; _ ; 4 *y 

v. AS A CIA veteran who has 
watched other directors get 
the sack, after an embarrass- 
ing- CIA episode, i Colby is' 
aware that he may get the ay- 
after a decent interval. : 
l ."Are you. viable?”., he was ; 
'asked.' 7, 7^;- , ... 

;.L: “That’s not up to me to an- 
swer,” he replied, brushing.; 
aside the. rumors in Washing-. .. 
ton that Sec., of State Henry A„ 
Kissinger and Vice President ’ 
Nelson A. Rockefeller believe 
Colby should be replaced.- , . : ? 
: In • fact, 'Colby had ’.highi 
praise for 'Kissinger as a” 
“splendid” 1 official despite • 
some disagreements between 
‘the two men. V" ' : A •“ • »- > -rvt 
; “I’m expendable any time”) 
‘Colby said. “If the decision 
comes that it might be nice to 
■have a new face, there’s &■ 
point to that.” ; ~\ 

V H E POINTED over his 
shoulder to the written com- 
mission which says that he 
serves “at the pleasure of the 
President” and added: 

V “We’ve got to demonstrate 
that intelligence is important; 
to the country: We’ve -got the 
best intelligence in the world. 
We need new guidelines, better 
supervision and better protec- 

• tion of its secrecy. • ’ \ ■ ; 

!: “If we get all that out .of 7 
this, it, doesn’t matter who • 
runs this (agency).” \ j 

VIRGINIA PILOT 
11 AUGUST 1975 ’ 


Making the CIA Safe for Democracy 


No one can any longer pass off as isolated aber- 
rations the wigs and other CIA trinkets furnished to 
the Nixon operatives who broke into the office of 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. Consider the shock- 
ing revelations of this summer: More than 68,000 
pieces of mail opened illegally the use of Mafiosi in 
an attempt to slip Fidel Castro a poisoned cigar; ad- 
ministration of LSD and other drugs to unsuspecting 
persons who in some cases were never told what had 
happened to them; surveillance of Americans’ over- 
seas telephone calls; an ?8-million campaign to 
overthrow Chile’s president; uncounted other plots 
against foreign politicians and officials; an 18-year 
program to develop exotic poisons and equally exot- 
ic means of delivering them. 

This picture of James Bond fantasy run rampant 
is made more terrifying by the agency’s explanation 
that shelifish toxin, cobra venom and other poisons 
from the agency’s specialized pharmacopoeia were 
preserved in defiance of a presidential directive. It 
seems that the CIA’s top officials, having spent mil- 
lions creating the poisons, somehow didn’t think 
about them— or at least didn’t follow through quite 
far enough to see that middle-level bureaucrats car- 
ried out instructions-when President Nixon or- 
dered the government out of such enterprises. 

Now the Ford administration avidly co-operates 
in diverting attention from the news that the CIA 
not only behaved like James Bond in matters where 
it did not belong but sometimes performed a bit like 
Maxwell Smart where it did belong. The House In- 
telligence Committee’s revelations of how bad 
American intelligence estimates were just before 
the 1973 Middle East war should send a shudder 


through most Americans. But Mr. Ford strives to fix 
public attention on five words the committee appar- 
ently should not have released, and creates a sensa- 
tion by threatening to deny the committee new in- 
formation if it does not promise to be more careful. 

The committee should indeed be more careful, 
and the Congress must develop orderly mechanisms 
for releasing classified information when necessary, 
as this newspaper has already argued. But the facts 
already coming to light make it clear that the House 
and Senate committees are investigating an agency 
that has challenged the fundamental tenets of a free 
people. Both committees have worked responsibly. 
Honest disagreement over a few words in a text, 
which at most confirmed what was already obvious, 
cannot justify any action by the President that 
would thwart the work of either committee. 

What is evident is that the CIA desperately needs 
to be brought under control. Long years of absolute 
license and unquestioned secrecy have worked their 
bizarre and inevitable way. The presidential “op- 
tions” for administrative realignment, leaked yes- 
terday by the White House, are mere tinkering com- 
' pared with what it will take to make the CIA safe 
for democracy. In a world of international danger, 
the need for intelligence gathering, and hence for 
covert operations and strict security, is real. What 
the President and the Congress must create— and 
what the Congress must create if the President will 
not— is the means to put the government Americans 
elect in direct and detailed charge of that work. The 
world is full of examples of what happens to coun- 
tries that seek security against threats from abroad 
by creating an unpoliced secret police at home. 


.8 Hit 


V - v. By PAULA CRAWFORD - •' 

• Vlrgiftlaiv-PHot Staff Writer 

NORFOLK-The Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) will cease to be effective if it 
is constantly in the public eye, an ex-CIA 
official said Sunday. 

Speaking to about 70 people at an infor- 
mal evening service in Park Place Baptist 
Church, Walter E. Bass said, “It’s impossi- 
ble for the CIA to serve under constant 
surveillance of the public eye." 

,.His statements were in response to a 
question about press coverage of recent 
CIA activities, including alleged domestic 
spying and assassinations of foreign politi- 
cal leaders. 

. Bass predicted that continued exposure 
of CIA activities by the prinfafiP^oSmic* 


media-would hamper the agency’s ability 
to serve the country. 

A CIA official for 31 years, Bass defined 
the agency’s mission as “keeping the Unit- 
ed States from being engaged in a third 
world war.”.. .. ....... . . ; 7 

He said the CIA accomplished this task 
by collecting information on nations 
throughout the world to advise the Presi- 
dent on policy decisions. 

Also, Bass noted, through the agency’s 
intelligence-gathering activities, it could 
advise the President how and when to de- 
fend the country should the need arise. 

Calling himself a strong proponent of the 
CIA, Bass said the agency is an executive 
instrument of the President and therefore, 
is responsible directly to him, and not to 
the Congress or press. - 

In a prespeech interview, Bass said that 
in his opinion, only one U.3. president had 
ever tried to use the CIA for his own 
means, but he declined to give a name. 

Bass told his audience that he believes 
that some intelligence activities should be 
made public, but only after a time when 
information would be “innocent or not 
damaging to the United States.’’ 

Because of some recent press coverage, 
Bass said, “The American people as a na- 


tion know more about their intelligence 
agency than does any other people in any 
other nation of the world.” 

Bass also called down former or retired 
CIA employes who reveal information pre- 
viously sworn to secrecy. ■ 

In his opinion, “Only those agency offi- 
cials currently responsible to the President 
should decide what information should be 
made public.” " ■•;■-■ ■ 

Bass also indicated a belief that too 
much information could be hazardous. 
“The Freedom of Information Act passed 
in this country has allowed foreign spies to 
get information on America that U.S. spies 
would have to spend millions of dollars' to 
get in other countries.” 

Regarding covert domestic spying activi- 
ties, Bass said.it was not unusual for the 
CIA to have files on Americans who had 
contact with foreign targets under CIA in- 
vestigation. 

“However, that doesn’t mean we are in- 
vading the privacy of the individual. He 
probably just had ptTblic contact with a for- 
eign official, and this contact was recorded 
as fact,” Bass said. 

Bass said he believes that the majority 
■of the American people “still accept the 
CIA as an agency that defends the nation.’’. 
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I lie worms w orders iviay . i ei unite 

Growth of Multinationals Gives New Life to the International Labor Movement 


BY WILLIAM B. COULD 

CAMBRIDGE, Eng. — Karl Marx's ringing 
logan, "Workers of the world, unite," has 
iretty much passed into history. All the same, 
his Labor Day is an appropriate occasion for 
observance that the concept of international 
worker solidarity — even without, the benefit 
'f Marx's words ringing in our ears — is enjoy- 
ag something of a revival. 

The goal envisions some form of worker 
mitv which does not stop at a nation's fron- 
iers. Over the years, of course, it has had its 
ips and downs. Indeed, it was widely thought 
o have been dealt a death blow as long ago 
is 1914. when Europe’s workers responded to 
Vorld War I on nationalistic rather than 
lass impulses. 

■ What, then, has brought the seemingly 
noribund idea of international cooperation 
>etween trade unions back to life? The an- 
wer is the emergence of multinational cor- 
lorations — most of them based in the United 
states, Japan and West Germany — as the 
nost powerful actors in the world economy, 
lonfronted with employers whose interests 
ind influence stretch across political borders; 
mions have been forced into an increased re- 
iance on the international trade secretariats, 
nost of. which have their headquarters in 
Jeneva. 

Traditionally somewhat sleepy bodies, the 
secretariats have begun to coordinate efforts 
or one purpose: to build a united labor front 
igainst those corporations which have sub- 
hantial production units in more than one' 
lountry. 

Unions in the industrially advanced parts of 
he world — America, Europe and Japan — 
■laim that the multinationals are a threat to 
ob security because of their- power to shift 
lew investment to countries in which wages 
ire low and unions weak. Four years ago, for 
example, Henry Ford said that Britain's in- 
iustrial relations climate made investment 
here imprudent — a position that according to 
British auto unions dramatized the punish- 
nerit which multinationals could inflict upon 
lations when they "misbehaved.” Moreover, 
.he industrialist’s comment strengthened the 
view that foreign-based multinationals bring 
with them industrial relations practices which 
are often ill-suited to the host country and its 
Tiores. 

Most of these allegations seem to be exag- 
gerated. While some multinationals (especial- 
ly those based in America) can ignore a host 
nation’s attitudes, the majority settle in and 
adopt local standards fairly quickly. A more 
serious problem stems from the tendency of 
some multinationals to accept the repressive 


policies of such host countries as Spain and 
South Africa. 

In fact, even multinational companies are 
unable in most cases to move facilities to an- 
other country because of a labor dispute. 
There are two reasons for this: They cannot, 
afford to abandon their capital investment 
and trained work force; and their product — 
whether a rubber tire, an automobile or a line 
of frozen food — is often tailored to a single 
nation's regulations and requirements. -While 
multinationals do pose a real threat to job se- 
curity, that is because the direction of their 
corporate expansion is away from the high- 
wage unionized countries. 

■What, then, should be the objective of the 
trade union movement in regard to multina- 
tionals and how should they be implemented? 
The answer has come from Herman Rebhan, 
genera! secretary of the Geneva-based Inter- 
national Metalworkers Federation: "We can 
occupy a plant, or sit in, but when it comes 
right down to it. we can’t stop a company 
from moving. We’re concerned with lifting 
the standards of the workers in developing 

A Stanford law professor specializing in la- 
bor and. civil-rights law, William B. Gould is 
currently on a year's leave to study the rela- 
tionship between multinational corporations 
and labor throughout the world. 

countries.” So far. this is being accomplished 
by exchanging information between various 
national unions and federations through the 
metalworkers and other trade secretariats. 
More formalized arrangements, such as coor- 
dinated bargaining or international collective 
agreements, remain a distant goal. 

This goal is strongly opposed by employers 
who fear — not without reason — that transna- 
tional bargaining would produce an inflation- 
ary upsurge because each nation's labor 
movement would seek the other's contractual 
benefits, but not 'its deficiencies. Another 
management, fear is that the international ne- 
gotiators would become too remote from shop 
floor militants at a time when even national 
labor spokesmen are frequently unable to 
"deliver the goods" at the plant level. 

Equally crucial is the attitude of most 
workers. The unions have yet to find an in- 
ternational issue which can ignite their mem- 
bers' interest. Indeed, most workers still base 1 
'their wage demands on inter-industry 
comparisons within their own nation. British 
auto workers, for example, are far more in- 
terested in negotiations in the Midlands than 
in the fact that the Germans have better holi- 
day benefits. Moreover, wage or economic pa- 


rity between national unions is a difficult ob- 
jective. since benefits for which an American 
or Japanese union must bargain are often 
part of another nation's basic system of social 
welfare. (In France, vacation periods are a 
matter for legislation, while in America they 
are negotiated.) 

There is another barrier. The West Ger- 
mans are hardly interested in a contract with 
General Motors which would expire simul- 
taneously in the United States and Britain— i 
an idea propagated by the late Waher Reuth- 
er. In Germany, GM' is part of an employers' 
federation, which also includes steel and elec- 
trical companies. - Since German' unions bar- 
gain in a united front with the whole federa- 
tion, they would not be set up to enter negoti- 
ations which touched only auto workers. 

Even if all these complex economic issues 
could be resolved, the AFL-CIO's implacable 
hostility to communism runs right up against 
the reality. of France and Italy, where Com- 
munists dominate the trade union movements. 

But while the obstacles to international la- 
bor cooperation are manifold, there are open- 
ings which could be exploited. 

Take the questions of health and safety. 
These are emotional issues which are receiv- 
ing increased attention and lend themselves 
to international discussion. (How would ?. 
worker in New Zealand who has lost an arm 
react if he knows that more exacting safety 
rules in another country might have saved : ‘?> 

'Another opening is the European Econr-'c 
Community, which could provide the basr r or 
concrete labor solidarity. The EEC is a!. My 
attempting W promote European collective 
bargaining agreements. Moreover, its Euro- 
pean Company Statute, which may become 
law throughout the Common Market in 197(? r ■ 
would create tax advantages for companies 
which provide for workers' participation irt 
both the board room and the plant. The sta- 
tute would even enable such companies to en- 
ter into labor contracts applicable throughout 
the EEC. 

The worker participation scheme had Its 
origins in West Germany, but it has already 
been exported with great success to Sweden 
and the Netherlands. If its spread throughout 
the Common Market does, in fact, lead to Eu- 
ropean labor agreements, it might well mark: 
the most significant step toward international 
labor unity in this country. 

. Indeed.' Marx's stirring call for proletarian 
solidarity may yet come to pass in the West. 
But if it does, it will be in a form which the 
grim German could not possibly have envi- 
sioned during those long afternoons of ten in 
the British Museum. 
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1 HEADS YOU LOSE, TAILS IW r 

RATHER BELATEDLY; perhaps, Reuters hews dgdtte'y 
hds taken a useful initiative in trying to improve c&ilditldtil 
for the reporting of news from Moscow and the rest of 
Russia. Mr Gerald Long, the managing director; has 
made public the text of a letter he sent to Mr Gromyko, 
Soviet Foreign Minister, cotnplaitiihg about the regular 
harassment of Moscow correspondents. His letter was 
ddted July 30, which was the day the agreement Oh 
European security was signed in Helsinki — one which 
includes provisions designed to improve the flow of 
information and conditions for reporters. 

i However, practically every sentence of the Helsinki 
document is qualified by a conditional phrase which makes 
ndn-observaiice of its provisions by Russia and the other 
Communist countries virtually certain. This is what makes 
th| document so farcical. , Ait ekahlple of how it Will W0fk. 

WASHINGTON POST 
11 September 1975 nni 


wls provided withitt days Of lt§ Signature. Two Anfgfiean 
correspondents who applied for multiple entry and exit 
visas were refused them, on the grounds that the Helsinki : 
doeufflgnr said' they would be provided " on the Pasis aV 
arrangements.” The arrangements, said the Russians, 
were not there. 

In answer to a question by Mrs Thatcher in the 
Commons last week, Mr Wilson made the positively 
astounding claim that the RiisSiafi invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968 would not have happened' 11 had there been ■ 
the Helsinki agreeffignt flfst.” He nd doubt had in mifld 
the clauses dealing with non-interference in other 
countries’ internal affairs. But Russia has now made plain 
what -was obvious to most people except Mr Wilson in 
the first place: she will interpret these clauses SO as to 
attack Western support for democracy in countries like 
Portugal, and to reject any Western efforts, such as Mr 
Long’s, to . introduce any chinks in.the Curtain.^-, x 


T HE DUBIOUS CASE for planting an American base 
and fleet in the Indian Ocean has been rendered 
practically indefensible by disclosure of how the site got 
to be the “uninhabited”— and therefore politically un- 
complicated — place which its United States government 
sponsors repeatedly proclaimed it to be. It got that way, 
w.e now are told in a dispatch from Washington Post 
correspondent David Ottaway, only because virtually all 
of the I .gOO or 1.400 residents of Diego Garcia and its 
ivvo neighbor islets were forcibly removed to Mauritius 
I;000 miles away to make way for the base. One of 
several dozen former Diego Garcians interviewed by Mr. 
Ottaway recalls being told by an American who partici- 
pated in the evacuation: “If you don’t leave you won’t , 
be fed any longer.” Since their removal, the Diego Gar- 
dans have lived in poverty and neglect in Mauritius, 

‘ futilelv petitioning the Mauritian, British and American 
governments for relief or return. 

■ Granted, a lot went wrong in the- world in the years, , 
1966-72, in which this act of mass kidnapping took place. 
But it' takes a . very jaded observer not to be repelled by 
the sordidness of it all. First, there was the complicity 
of the British leasers and American leasees in solving : 
the politically inconvenient problem of people on Diego 
Garcia by uprooting them from their homes and tradi- 
tional ways. One wonders what strategic rationale was 
concocted inside the bureaucracy to justify the transfer 
of these few people who had gotten in the way of the 
.cold war juggernaut. Then, there was through the years, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, 'a highly effective coverup, 
facilitated no doubt by the fact that the Diego Garcians 
iii thejr poverty and their remoteness had scant re- 
course: Finally, there were the constant affirmations 
bv the Pentagon that the lack of people on Diego , 
Garcia was precisely one of those characteristics that 
made the island an appropriate place for a “modest” ' 
facility in the Indian Ocean. 

Only last summer did the Congress vote the funds to . 


start building an air base and carrier task force facility 
ou the island. It did so only after a two-or-three-year- 
!ong debate over whether an American military .presence 
iirthe Indian Ocean would unnecessarily antagonize the;.-’ 
riparian states, provoke the Russians into a more in- 
tensive Indian Ocean naval competition, and fuel a naval 
arms race; or whether such a presence was justified in - 
order to “stabilize” a region rendered increasingly 
sensitive by the oil tankers that ply its waters and by 
hints of Soviet interest in it. In the end, it took a full- 
scale Pentagon campaign to play up the existence of a 
new Soviet naval facility in the Somali Republic to 
persuade a reluctant Congress that the United States 
should build its own base in Diego Garcia. There is ; 
..little evidence that Congress realized that it was com- j 
mitting itself not simply to the current costs of the base I 
(measured in millions of dollars) but to the future costs 
of the fleet (billions) that is meant to be permanently 
deployed there when it is built. Congressional, efforts 
to induce the administration to negotiate limits on naval 
‘ deployment with the Soviet Union were brushed aside j 
with the reton, by one high State Department official, 
that the United States did not have to “tug its foriock” 
and petition Moscow to remove the American Navy 
from the Indian Ocean. . ; 

The strategic case for a base on Diego Garcia was 
always a close question, one which its sponsors never 
made particularly well. But it is not a close question at ' 
all that the people of Diego Garcia were treated in a 
shameful way and that they should not be allowed to 
languish now in the miserable condition-to which high 
strategy unfeelingly consigned them. For the United 
States government to keep on insisting that it has no 
responsibility for the people displaced by its lease on 
Diego Garcia is intolerable. At the very least, Congress 
should review the issue to ensure fair treatment to the 
'forgotten people of the island. 
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i;-': China. It may be ready for de- 

7 ... YT-'-'C t : 7 LvV, ploying at operational sites ear- 

nurts xJ • ly in 1976, authorities say, and 

• .*• : j data on its performance in final 

r onnrf e - rounds' of. testing would be es- 

. 1 PI*- 1 - 1 0 5 U J ’ pecially valuable.,.,.::.^.;.: ,,,v , . , 

By Charles w! coaDDRT : i ' " Fitted ,to carry? three-' inde- 

‘ .Washington Bureau of The Sun : Pe^nUy -tfgeteiL nuclear 

Washington— The ;- United. war “ eac ^, tij e SSX-20 (SS 
States is beginning to suffer a j CTeans surface-to-surface and X 
loss of. important data on Soviet! tneans_ experimental) is a re-> 
weapons— particularly-' a^ newi m3r ^ ao ' e a dvance over the ap-i 
ballistic 1 missile- now under - 1 P roz imately 1,000 medium-! 
going accelerated testing— as a f range missiles it is expected to 
result of the shutdown of a key; replace, 
radar; station in Turkey, ac- 1 It is a two-stage, solid-fueled 
cording to confidential reports, (that is, fast-firing) rocket de- 
, One of ■ 'the first' confirm- f .™) a new intercontinen- 

ations of the expected setback H .j 3 ^‘. c nussile called the 
is contained in a summary cir- 6 ar ^ rj is .^f iev . ec * feave a 

culated in the Pentagon, which 0 f 11 , 1 ! 6 ?' 1 rtS tw ? 

says lack of. Turkish radar data ra sS,les that ex Pected 

precluded . measurement of. the i° ra ? ae . e are ^ SS* 4 - a waa P- 
distance -covered bv, the new mi es ran 8 s ' that 

weapon-the SSX-20-in a test ?*‘f d notoriety during the 

c-.ntp_v.pr 4 . --- 1962 Cuban missile crisis, and 

September 4. „ , r . : the ss . 5j which has a range of 

Turkey closed a number of! 1,809 miles 
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By DAVID FAIRHALL, DEREK BROWN, 
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tabs on land-based missiles and 
satellites. V . 

The Senate has voted to re- 


auu. uvuaic yvvcu 1C* . , . , . , 

store ."aid, stopped earlier be- P not V“Phy showed that equip- 

• - Z. . r - 5 _ rrsput han hftAn mnuorf vrnm 


proximately 1,000 medium-! . Terrorist organisations rang- 
..... me from the Provisional IRA 

range rassHes U b expected to t0 the- '! Japanese gunmen who 

, 1 ' ... r . . seized the French Embassy in 

L is a two-stage, sohc, -fueled rp be jj a .-, ue j as . vear are bein® 

(that is, fast-firing) rocket de- U 1{ , y , e .“ “° 

rived from a new intercontinen- equipped by Wldespreari - hl ° hl >’ 

tal ballistic missile called the organised thert from US 

SS- 3 € and is believed to have a miIitary bases, according to an 
range of 2.400 miles. The two • 2rm y report released in 
old missiles that It is expected Washington yesterday.' 
to replace are the SS-4. a weap- In the past fo-ur. years 
on of 1,100 miles’ range that enough has been stolen to 
gamed notoriety during (he j equip “ approximately 10 com- 
1962 Cuban missile crisis, and bat battalions with their basic 
the SS-5, which has a range of j load of small arms and 
1,809 miles. ! ammunition” — that is nearly 

Up to mid-July, the Russia as - 7 ’000 weapons and 1,200,000 
had successfully -tested tip of ammunition. Much 

Qi-v , n _ . t of this has evidently found its 

>_Sa- 2C nme. tunes, at a rate of way j. 0 Northern Ireland. 

f £LT h V In Belfast last night, obser- 

Y a r, a test site southeast Of vers were astonished by these 
Staungrad. . figures. Only part of such a 

Then in late Julv sfite'ht? vast ai^enal could have 

nw-m— iLchL, i 3 reached Ireland, it was thought 

meW hTd^heen movrri frnm But this did not exclude the 

ment had been moved from Ka- p0Siibimy that more might be 

P u *tm Yar, and in m5d*Augi^>t sailed away for eventual ship- 
tests began at an operational ment from the US. 
intercontinental missile base in j News of the report was; 
the central Soviet Union, Glad- j received at the University of I 


precluded . measurement of. the ", , . e are ™ e , a w ® a P* 

distance -covered bv, the new _ ■/ . m, . es ran ^ e ^‘ at 
weapon-the SSX-20-in a test f„ a ‘f f, ntstofiety during the 

Santpmhpr 4 - I9 62 Cuban missile crisis, and 

September ...... - . , ; the ss . 5( which has a range of 

Turkey closed a number of! 1,809 miles 

House of Representatives’ cut- cc^ - y tire 

off of milita -7 aid. One was the ^ Junes; at a rate of 

Diyarbakir station, which kept; yb r „ test* site soiitheasT^f 
tabs on land-based missiles and j ■■ . Utheast of 

satellites. V . '- -1" : I • 5taungrad ’ - ■ ' . - , . ; - 

The Senate has voted to re- . 7hen in late July, satellite 


cause of. Turkey’s use of Amer- mept ha v d moved from Ka- 
ican arras in its July, 1974, in- a a n t d ® 

vasion of Cyprus, and the mea- t 

sure is' pending in the House, rf 

which refused to take it up be- £ :er f a Sov f Un,on ’ G!ad ’ 

fore the August congressional SoXe so that the rockefcS 

’ . ; fired and monitored over its 

Intelligence reports say the f u ]j range, striking in the Kam- 
Rnssians.-; have- swung into a chatka Peninsula. 


Massachusetts, where a major] 
Irish conference was in its ! 
fourth day, with little surprise i 
by Republicans .and those with! 
good IRA contacts. Although no; 
Provisional IRA representatives i 
are attending, great interest is 
being paid to the activiies of 


Part of those test ni § hts K re attending, great interest 
S'rLl ^LfnrobihTiwT,t! ^uid be monitored by U.S fa- bemg paid 10 the actlvnes 
aimed at targets in Europe andj Clhues 111 the Aleutian LiIands - 
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Bin 'COLIN S. GRAY oil' the" . aftermath ■©£ Helsinki 


the two representatives of the 
rrish Republican Socialist Party, 
Mr Seamus Costello, and Mr 
Jon White. 

One of these two is reliably 
reported to have made a jour- 
ney to New York City- during 
his stay, and there is a 
suspicion — which could not 
be confirmed — that one of ; 
the men seen on the visit* was] 
a well-known organiser of' ille-i 
gal arms' shipments to Ireland. 

The IRSP is- said to be. 
dangerously short of material 
for its projected military cam- 
paign in the North of Ireland. . 
It is thought to have sufficient 
quantities of gelignite to 
pursue . a bombing effort — 
indeed the ' current wave of 
bombings in Rondo* is being 
put down by some observers as 
the work of the party’s military- 
wing, the People’s Liberation 
Army — but it has little in 
the way of arms and ammuni- 
tion; i . 

The long circumstantial re- 
port was prepared by the US 
Army’s Physical Security Re-, 
view Board. 'Previously secret, 
it was released by a Democratic 
Congressman, Mr Les Aspin. a 
frequent critic of the Pentagon. 

The most spectacular but 
least plausible claim in the 
report is that the Provisional 
IRA has been trying to recruit 
US Marines for their skill in 
handling machine guns and 
communications equipment. 


IVTOW that Mr Brezhnev’s 
Itj Helsinki Spectacular, other- 
wise known as the Conference, 
on Security’ and Co-operation in 
Europe, is' behind us. politics as 
theatre is usefully displaced by 
politics as substance. The critical 
substance currently in contention 
between the super Powers is the 
detail of a treaty on strategic arms 
limitation that is to endure from 
Oct. 1, 1977, until Dec. 31. 1985 
(SALT II). Domestic sceptics in 
the United States on the claimed 
benefits of detente have become so 
influential that the Administration 
has no choice but to bargain hard 
over the fine print of treaty 
language. 

The fourth Soviet .- American 
summit, in the annual series 
initiated in Moscow in May, 1972, 
was to have occurred in June this 
year, but do one is willing to 
predict when, or even Whether, 


such a meeting will take place. The 
reason for the postponement is 
the inability of the two countries 
to agree on the details of a S A LT 
II treaty. Henry 'Kissinger — in com- 
pany with a novice President — 
achieved a much-acclaimed “ con- 
ceptual b re a k t h row g h ” on S A L T ' 
in the brief summit meeting in 
Vladivostok last November. The 
rriessy details were deferred for 
later atention by the SALT dele- 
gations in Geneva. 

The. heart of the Vladivostok 
accords, as they were called, com- 


summit 

prised an agreement to establish 
common aggregate upper ceilings 
on “ strategic offensive delivery 
systems” (2,400), and launchers of 
multiple individually targetable .re- 
entry vehicles (MIRVs: 1,320). 
The prospective treaty, popularly 
known as SAL T II, vvoul succeed 
SAL T I, which was signed in May 
1972, and is due to expire — with, 
respect to its provisions on some 
offensive strategic forces — in 1977. 
In jubilant mndd. Kissinger in- 
formed the world after . Vhuli- 
vostock that the accords won id 
"put a cap on the arms race ” 
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for a period of fen yfearS. lilted"? 
continental ballistic missiles ' 
(ICBMs)j submarine-launched baF 

- listic missiles (SLBMs) and man- 
ned bombers would be counted < 
against the ceilings; 

This >vas a heady achievement 
at. the summit level of diplomacy. 
After all, prior to Vladivostok (and 
certainly prior to Kissinger’s visit 
to Moscow in . October 1974) the 
super-Powers were deadlocked on 
virtually all SALT II ..issues. The. ■- 
old Kissinger magic had worked 
again. 

Or had it? By the early spring 
of 1975 it was beginning to be all 
too clear that although there had, 
unquestionably, been a break- 
through on S ALT in Vladivostok, 
virtually every critical item re- 
mained 1 to be settled. Since the 
ceremonial signing of a SALT 
treaty was intended to comprise 
the theatrical centrepiece of the 
long-scheduled 1975 summit in 
Washington, the technical details 
of arnis control negotiating posi- 
tions acquired an unusual diplo- 
matic significance. 

> The annual summit meeting Is 
[ the ritual keystone of super-Power 
detente, and — perhaps — S ALT 
has become the ritual keystone 
a semblance of substance 

to the annual summit. The 1972 
’ summit was dignified by SALT I#, 
in 1973 both sides were still 
limbering-up for SAL T II, while ■ 
in 1974 the undeniable deadlock 
oo SALT II caused commentators 
to label the, meeting abortive, 
r. Evfen American politicians fa? 

•. less astute than Gerald Ford are 
aware that a detente platform is . 
. no longer the guarantee of voter 
appeal that it appeared to be only ’ 
a few years ago. • " 

Over the past two years the 
American electorate has observed 
a war in. the Middle East which the 
r . principal detente partner did little 
if anything, to seek to avert. It 
has paid for the direct and the 
side effects of what has been called 
“the great grain robbery.” It has 
absorbed Solzhenitsyn’s claims that 
.■ detente is a fraud. It has witnessed 
the descent of Portugal into an ' 

- anarchy widely attributable to 
the machinations of the far Left. 
And it has smarted under the 

‘ humiliation of undisguisable defeat 
in South-East Asia. Add to this tale 
of woe the very Personal apprec- 
NEW YORK TIMES 
13 September 1975 


’’ iations of the economic effects of 
j-the Soviet-encouraged Arab Oil 
embargo, the total discrediting of 
the President who made detente 
‘••almost a personal possession, and 
The declining credibility of a Sed-' 
retary of State whose apparent 
achievements as “Mr Fixit” began ' 
? seriously to Unravel in very short 
order (Vietnam and Middle Eastern 
shuttle diplomacy in the spring) 
and one has scarcely outlined a - 
. domestic political context encOurag- ; 
ing of bold detente moves. Kissing- 1 
ers Sinai success must restore a 
little of the old authority but not 
. to the point where the Senate 
, would acquiesce in unbalanced US 
. concessions in S A L T II. ■ ■ i 

There is a two-way relationship 
between the SALT negotiating 
.'.'exercise and the general political 
climate, but the latter -.is in the 
driving seat. Much of the technical 
.- detail of disagreement over a •’ 
’.SALT II treaty bears not So 
much upon fears of future strategic 
disavantage but rather upon a pre- 
eminent- concern not to be seen ■* 
to have lost in the negotiations. 
...Some small measure of progress..,, 
on SALT was achieved in the 
private summitry which occurred 
backstage in Helsinki, but it has 
been estimated (by the Russians) 
that no fewer than three further 
meetings between Kissinger and 
..Gromyko will be needed this . 
autumn, if a treaty is to be ready 
for signature late this year. 

At present, SALT, and hence 
the summit with its implications 
for the health of super Power 
detente, is in trouble on such cen- 
tral issues as “ what to count ” (to- 
wards the agreed ceiling of 2,400 
strategic offensive delivery ; ‘ 
systems) and “how to count” 
MIRV launchers. In summary, the 
state of play is as follows: 

(1) The Americans insist on firm 
“ counting rules ” for MIRV 
launchers. Ford dare not sub- 
' mit an unverifiable treaty to 
- • ' the Senate.' But, there is no 
way of distinguishing an 
ICB M which is “ M I R Ved ” 
from one which is not by 
. means of . satellite recon- 
naissance. So the United States 
is insisting that any missile 
: tested “ in a MIRV mode” 
five or six times will be pre- 
sumed to be a MIRV 
launcher. Unfortunately, the 
new Soviet SS-18 ICBM 


‘ *• domes id two yersiofts; one of 
which and the only one 
deployed as yet (it is believed) 

, — bears only a single warhead. 
Alternatively, America might be 
interested in specifying certain 
: - .missile fields as being reserved 
only for MIRV launchers. 
.This is neat and unambiguous, 
but it . does not help -in verify^ 
ing whether or not I CB de- 
ployed elsewhere are 

“MIR Ved.” ... . -u 
The Russians claim that launch ■ 
complexes ■ fof MIR Ved : 
missiles can be identified by 
satellite reconnaissance. After 
toyipg with this argument for 
. a few months, the United 

States has now rejected it. The 
MIRV launcher “ signature ” , 
— dS the jargon has it— is too 
faint and too easily obscured. 

• (2) There is disagreement on what 
should be counted against the 
ceiling of 2,400. The Russians 
insist that the new American 
long-range cfuiSe missiles 
(essentially, pilotless aircraft ; 
■ launched from submarines, • 

Surface ships dr aircraft), 
currently under development, 
must be included; while the 
Americans insist that the new 
. Soviet medium-range . swihg- 
wing.. bomber, the Backfire' B„ 
.must be included. 

Verification of , the MIRV' 
launcher limit, cruise missiles, and 
Backfire B comprise the heart of 
the present impasse, but there is 
no lack of other items in conten- 
tion. These include: whether or 
not- the treaty is to specify that 
: American. . nuclear-capable aircraft 
in Europe and British and French 
strategic forces will be the subject 
df negotiations towards force re- 
ductions in a SALT III; whether 
or not the new Sdviet SS-19 ICBM 
is a “heavy” missile, for which 
there is a special sub-limit to be 
carried over from SALT I; and 
a host of charges to. the effect 
that the Soviets have violated the 
SALT I agreements.; 

A robust SALT II treaty-^one 
that is manifestly equitable, and 
wnich will not contain so many 
loopholes that very vociferous dis- 
sent will ensue in the United ; 
States — is not bn the horizon at 
present. It is to be hoped Mr , 
Ford will not accept a poor agree- 
ment in order to bolster short-term 
detente and permit a summit. One 
Helsinki Spectacular a year is 
enough — if not one tod many. 




By Alan U. Schwartz 

Almost lost amidst the diplomatic 
backslapping that accompanied the re- 
cent Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, in Helsinki, was 
Leonid I. Brezhnev’s stem warning 
against interference in the internal af- 
fairs of his country and its friends. 

This collision between pious words 
and harsh realities is of course com- 
monplace in the world arena, but these 
days the struggle to adjust principles 
of detente to principles of freedom 


in some national political circles. 

There has been much skirmishing 
between Congress and the Administra- 
tion over the extent to which our Pres- 
ident’s obvious longing for detente 
should be allowed to muffle the steadily 
increasing ,cries of dissidents in many 
countries who are deprived, often vi- 
olently, of freedoms we take for grant- 
ed (to emigrate, to speak, to publish) . 

And the skirmishing Is heating up as 


fairs for what it really is: a basketful 
of old-fashioned, worn-out diplomatic ■ 
jargon behind which governments with 
things to cover up (including ours) 
have taken refuge for centuries. 

The fact is that most countries, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union and the Unit- 
ed States, have been interfering stead-' 
ily in each other’s internal- affairs 
(Hungary, Chile, Vietnam, Portugal, for 
. example). 


of detente to principles of freedom more and more legislators see the doc- example). 
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’ ference takes the form of espionage 
or armed . intervention it Seems to be 
accepted, even expected, but when 
public outcry or economic pressure is 
directed at redressing particularly in- 
vidious instances of govemmen tab re- 
pression of dissident views (Soviet 
treatment of Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn, 
Andrei D. Sakharov, Andrei Amalrik; 
South Korean punishment of the poet 
•.Kim Chi Ha; Yugoslav imprisonment, 
of Mihajlo Mihajlov; . Chilean murder 
and torture of liberals; South African 
and Rhodesian persecution of black 
activists, to name only a few) the re- 
sulting diplomatic bellowing can ba 
heard throughout the planet. 

These, we are told, are matters of 
internal affairs, somehow inviolate 
from scrutiny or complaint because of 
some supposed principle of interna- 
tional law that, in fact, is no more 
than a principle of international con- 1 
venience. • 

Fortunately, this" obfuscation of 
values, so inimical to. real ddtente, is 
giving way to an increasing concern , 
for the rights of political dissidents in , 
foreign lands. • 

Much 1 credit for this effort must be 
given to organizations dedicated to im- 
proving the lot cf writers, publishers 
and others who are being punished for 
their political and social beliefs. 

Through, painstaking effort and, con- 
tinuous pressure they are finally be- 
ginning to make people within our 

WASHINGTON POST 
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Government pay attention to the 
large-scale muzzling of dissidents by 
certain foreign governments. 

A recent amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act require the President 
to consider the reduction or suspen- 
sion of security assistance to those 
countries ‘who evidence a continuous 
pattern of violating human rights. 

And our State Department, long 
committed to priorities " for detente, . 
has responded by establishing human, 
rights departments in each of its geo- 
■ graphic sections to -monitor govern- 
mental activities in these areas. Even 
' more significant, . I am told that the 
State Department’s . long-maintained 

- hands-off policy on foreign human- 
rights violations- has been modified to 
permit such interference if the.viola- 

• tions can be shown to conflict with' 
a country’s treaty obligations. 

If vigorously pursued (and perhaps 
adopted by other countries) this new 
policy will be most helpful in destroy-- 
ing the myth of national inviolability 
. in matters of human decency.- 

Despite these -positive steps, since 
the Nixon and Ford Administrations’ 

- past records in this area are poor (con-', 
sistentiy reflecting attempts to soften 
expressions of concern for human 
rights lest they interfere with interna- 
tional trade agreements) , these indica- 
tions of change must be viewed with 
some skepticism. * 

Not so with the Congress, however. 
Certain Senators and Representatives 

Rowland E veins and 


have expressed a growing concern 
about the hollowness of foreign policy 
based on detente through trade and' 
diplomacy at the expense of- human - 
freedom. ; 

There is a strong indication that in ’ 
the near future hearings will be held 
in both houses to determine the extent 
■ of muzzling and repression of dissi- 
dents in countries receiving United 
States -foreign assistance. 

It is-, of course, -an essential part of 
this emerging policy of interference on 
behalf of human rights that the United 
States open its own house to public 
scrutiny. Why not Congressional hear- 
ings on the treatment of dissidents in 
this country? Why were there 'not 
foreign observers at the Kent State 
trial? And why not, indeed (despite 
all the legal complications) iong-over- 
due adherence to the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

In the long run, international ' com- 
petition over concern for human free- 
dom seems a far less painful path to 
true ddtente than the ballyhooing, 
brinksmanship and belligerency that ' 
make up most of today’s international 
relations. 

Alan U. Schwartz is a Manhattan law-- 
ysr who is frequently involved in mat- 
ters concerning freedom of communi- 
cation. 


Robert Novak 


BONN — Skepticism over, detente in 
the hation that has- most to lose if it 
goes 'sour explains the confidential 
study just getting, under way at high- 
est levels here to analyze post-Helsinki 
Soviet' policy. . ** ; 

One tentative .conclusion: The 25th > 
Cdnimunist ? Party Congress next Feb- 
ruary in Moscow: will surpass every-, 
thing to date, in enshrining, detente 
as the way! of. the . future in hopes, of 
seducing the West; •• 

There is irony in the fact that 
the Liberal Social Democratic (SPD) - 
government of Chancellor Helmut ■, 
Schmidt --is -now displaying private 
concerns' about - the course of East- - 
West detente. It- was Schmidt’s prede-. 

' cessor, Willy Brandt, who single-mind- . 
edly pushed Bonn’s .far-reaching, polit- 
ical changes with. Moscow and eastern 
Europe five years ago, culminating in 
the Helsinki conference oh European - 
security. ; 

But. Schmidt, a muscular realist ; 
whose political problems stem as; 

. much from his own left wing as from 1 
the Conservative Christian Democrat- t - 
ic (C.DU) opposition, is no Brandt. • 
Indeed, despite Schmidt’s genuine ‘ 
support for reciprocal detente, he is 
far more wary than Brandt (still very 
active! as elected head , of the SPD) • 
over what he has termed the. '‘psycho- j 
political” aspects of detente. .- 

Accordingly, under Schmidt- there 
is no illusion but. rather, nervous 
questioning about the durability and ’ 
direction of long-range American 1 
’policy made, by a divided Washington 
government. As one top policymaker • 
here told us: “in the U.S.. Europe 
seems farther and farther away and \ 
illusions grow easily.” ’ . 


The prospect of . Moscow really al- ~ 

1 lowing its Communist empire to mel- 
low in the afterglow of Helsinki is 
mocked by Schmidt’s own advisers. 
An example given is Soviet Foreign 
/Minister Andrei Gromyko’s grim re- 
. mark in 1973 to .a high West German 
. official who expressed hopes that the 
vinciispensabie “third basket” in the 
■ Helsinki agreement — • exchange of 
: ; ideas, cultures and persons between 
.East and West— would assure major 
political relaxation. 

i Whoever thinks the “third basket” 
will be allowed to change internal 
, -conditions in Eastern Europe, Gro- ' 
: myko replied, “is a mastodon.” 

• Along similar lines, Helmut Kohl, - 
.leader of the opposition CDU and 
-.hence chancellor-designate if his party 
■ wins next year’s election, told us that 
if Helsinki damages the West; “it’ will 
damage us here in Germany .. more 
than anyone- else,” .-: .. ' . . -, 

Kohl said that the- fiery attack on 
the Soviet Union by exiled Russian 
-author. Alexander Solzhenitsyn in 
Washington last June 30 “was passed 
.around here from hand to hand.” On 
;, a visit to East Germany two weeks 
ago. Kohl saw large, illuminated slo- 
gans at the Dresden railroad- station - 
which symbolized what, he called 
Moscow’s “true approach” to detente. 

. They read: “Steel production in Eng- ; 

land is the lowest since World War , 
,11,” “Unemployment, in Essen (center 
of West German industry) is the 
"highest since World War II,” “All 
cadets of the people’s army have- 
, passed their tests and are now- 
lieutenants.” 

Sharp skepticism both within and 
; without, the Schmidt government by 
no means points to any. schism with 
the Ford administration. Nor should 
it evoke the spectre of that favorite 
ogre of Uie Kremlin, German revanch- 
ism. To the contrary, with all its in- 


dustrial miracles and its fulcrum 
position in Europe’s heartland. West 
Germany is as inextricably tied to the 
' U.S. as it was in the 1948 Berlin 
Crisis. That fact is well understood 
by generals and politicians alike. 

Moreover, the skepticism is some- 
what mitigated by. recent Washington • 
decisions of a more timely nature. 

The assignment of two American 
brigades to the German-manned sec- 
tor of the central NATO front for 
the first time ever is viewed as a 
brilliant political-military move, at 
least offsetting NATO troop reduc- 
tions of tiie Dutch, British and. Bel- , 
gians. ... > - • i 

Likewise, the decision of Gen. Alex- • 
ander Haig, the NATO commander, ; 
to conduct • fully-integrated military 
.maneuvers this fall also for the first 
time is seen as - a display of allied 
power calculated to impress Moscow. 

. When West Germany proposed full- 1 
scale maneuvers by an Army corps 
near the Czech border shortly before 
Soviet troops seized Prague in August 
-1908. they were vetoed by NATO 
political headquarters as unduly pro- 
vocative. Approval of Haig’s plan for 
highly-publicized maneuvers now is 
perceived as the proper response to 
widespread detente jitters. . 

Most important to the Germans is 
the absence this year of Congress's 
annual orgy on U.S. troop withdrawals 
from NATO, but most Schmidt ad- 
visers regard this blessing as strictly' 
temporary. 

The implications of detente domi- 
nate’ backroom conversation here. 
There is, however, ail even more dis- 
turbing problem: Schmidt’s running 
battle , with Washington over Ger- 
many’s and the West’s chmuerous in- 
flation-recession crisis, a subject re- 
quiring full discussion in a subsequent 

report. & Field Enterprises. Ipc 
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LOS .ANGELES TIMES ' V ' 

7 September 1975 " 

SIGNS OF DETENTE 

U US. Broadcasts 

»}; to Russ Perk Up 

■ V v : J<j BY MURRAY SEEGER . v 

. / - ' Tirrws Staff Writer - • • ,, 

^MUNICH— With renewed political support in Washing- 
ton and an internal reorganization, America's two broad- 
casting stations beamed toward Eastern Europe are enter- ' 

• ing-a new era: - - ., 

Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe, situated here fori 
more than 20 years, will be combined next month into a 
single organization, attempting to supply the peoples of 
the Soviet bloc with an open channel of news and infor- 
mation. . 

Often the center of political' debate in Washington, and’ 
favorite targets for Communist propaganda attacks, the 
Stations apparently have survived a new wave of budget- 
cutting without serious damage to their ability to function. 

. Li fact, thev appear to be going through a period of re-: 
juvenation. For example: - p 

•The wave of increased emigration from Eastern Europe, 7 
find especially from the Soviet Union, has brought new,,! 
younger talent to the stations. One prominent example is 1 
Andrei Sinyaveky, a hero to the modern Russian dissident 
movement and now a professor at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Einvavskv has started broadcasting high-level literary 
criticism for Radio Liberty. 

; ;Tne reorganization of the stations has put them under -a = 
tingle operating board and brought them a new boss, Sig ] 
Mickelson, an experienced and respected broadcast jour- - 
jialist. 

: The termination of surreptitious financial support from 
the Central Intelligence Agency by an act of Congress 
Sour years. ago probably saved the stations from new at- , 
lacks in the current reexamination of CIA operations. « 

, And the recent rise of disenchantment over the limits of ] 
Jxslitical detente with the Communist world has given Ra- 
dio Liberty and Radio Free Europe new public support. 

' ""As more people understand the real nature of detente. : 
they appreciate and support what we are trying to do," 
Mickelson said in an interview. 

.Internally, there are still bad feelings over the recent; 
■Staff reductions and fears that the merger of the separate 
etations will bring more cutbacks. 

The staffs of both Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, 
are filled with emigres from Eastern Europe who have 
their own feuds and differences of opinions. Combining 
the largely Russian staff of Radio Liberty with the mixed 
Radio Free Europe personnel could rekindle old animosi-. 
ties. ' . 

"We don't know what is going to happen when those 
Russians from Liberty meet up with our Bulgarians," one 
RFE man said. 

The natural national jealousies and suspicions of the 
staff members were aggravated this spring when three 
former members of the RFE Polish section surfaced in 
Warsaw and denounced the organization. 

. Although some employes fired in staff cutbacks have 
gone home, out of disillusionment, others, including some 
of the Poles, were secret agents infiltrated into Radio' 
Free Europe. 

One issue that the station officials are cautious about ! 
discussing is the status of their. big transmitters in Spain, 
and Portugal. 

Since 1951, Radio Free Europe has been sending its sigj- ; 
nals to Eastern Europe from the small town of Gloria, an 
hour's drive, from Lisbon.The transmitters are considered ,: 
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old-fashioned and underpowered, but RFE ha 3 not' beeri- 
able to afford to rebuild them. 1 

The current political turmoil in Portugal, so far, has had^ 
Jto effect on the installation, which is the main source of-5 
employment in Gloria. If the Communists and their syrh-3 
pathizers gain more power in Lisbon, however, they ; 
' might want to snuff out the transmitters as a favor to, 
Moscow. . , , •' I 

Radio Liberty broadcasts from a more modem center 1 
on. the Costa Brava of northeastern Spain. . . 

Although Spain seems safer from Communist penetra- 
tion than Portugal, the Madrid government has been tak- 
ing a tougher stand in its negotiations with the United 
, States over leased American facilities there, including the- 
Kadio Liberty transmitters. 

Both Radio Free Europe, founded in 1950, and Radio® 
Liberty', three years younger, were created after postwar • 
Communist takeovers of countries in Eastern Europe cut 
off normal communications between the East and West.. 
Each station had its own operating committee. 

. Originally, both stations were highly propagandists and 
hostile to the Eastern, capitals. Although Radio Free Eu- f 
rope raised substantial sums through public solicitations! 
both stations depended heavily on CIA financing to oper-. 
ate. • •' ■ ■ ■ ■:'-r : . 

After- the CIA financing was halted in 1971, the future ! . 
of the stations remained cloudy until a presidential inves- 
tigating committee, headed by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
recommended that the stations be maintained by direct® 
congressional funding and under a new administrative 
structure. \ ■; 

The early days., of detente with the' Soviet Union; 
Brought many calls for closing the stations as a gesture to 
Moscow. But the Eisenhower commission made a contrary 
finding: . .. . . . : . . . 

"Radio F ree Europe and Radio Liberty, by providing a 
4 flow of free and uncensored information to peoples de- 
prived of it, actually contribute to. the climate of detente 
■rather than detract from it." 

. Findings that helped the stations survive were that', 
both had been operated on sound management bases and 
that their broadcast content had improved over the years : 
by becoming. more objective and trustworthy. 

Their research departments gained international reputa- 
tions for their collections of both official and unofficial 
materials on life in the Communist world. 

In addition, it became clear that both stations performed 
different functions from the official Washington broadcast® 

outlet, the Voice of America. 

While the Voice of America, as a government agency, '• 
must support official policy and is concerned with pre- 
senting American news and points of view to the world, V 
. Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe attempt to be an in- 
ternal broadcast service for Eastern Europe. 

■ Mickelson pointed out that' the law establishing the new . 
Board of International Broadcasting to run the stations in- 
sists only that their output be "not inconsistent with *the 
broad foreign policy objectives of the U.S. government." 

■ Congress, for the first time in many years, approved the 
budget request for the stations this year with little con-. 
.Iroversy, so that the reorganization plan could proceed on, 
schedule. 

The prestige and political standing of the stations was 
enhanced by the appointment of David Abshire, a former 
assistant secretary -of state for congressional relations, as 
-chairman of the broadcast board, and Mickelson, a former 
president of CBS News and vice president of Time-Life! 
Broadcasting, as operating chief. 

The Voice of America must aim its work at the entire - 
world, while Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe focus' , 
sharply on Eastern Europe. ■ -1 

Although the VOA has been accused of pulling its ; 

and.!ts. t 
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satellites ip order to enhance’ political detente, the other . 
two broadcasting services are less inhibited. '< 

-As a result, the VO A Russian-language service has been ■ Sl 

allowed into Russian wave lengths for three years, while ; a! 
Radio Liberty is heavily jammed, both by noisy electronic \ f 
interference and by Soviet stations deliberately operating ' 
on the same wave lengths. 

Radio Liberty is now broadcasting in 19 indigenous lan- ft 
guages of the Soviet Union, the only station with such a , tr 
capacity. - ■ 

Early this year, it added the three Baltic languages— 31 
Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian— to its output, which ' Sl 

now ranges from the major Slavic tongues (Russian, Bye- . w 

lorussian and Ukrainian) through five tongues of the Cau- ' T 
casus region, to eight languages of Central Asia. 31 

The station had to reduce its pay roll by 30% to meet R 
its new budget but still has been able since 1971 to add 
nearly 100 employes, including younger emigres who are a , r 
able to direct programming toward more current audience tr 
interests in the Soviet Union than had their eider prede- cc 
cessors. _ „ , P r 

. In addition to broadcasting Sinyavsky's scholarly out- or 
put, Radio' Liberty is now carrying the satirical songs of th 
Alexander Galich, a recent emigre who was a well known . te 
.Moscow film maker until his underground balladeering be 
ended his career and forced him to seek permission to leave. ■ th 

- Radio Liberty stations now broadcast a total of . 674 ’ 
hours a week to the Soviet Union, more than three times su 
as much as the major official Western outlets of the Voice tw 
of America. British Broadcasting Corp. and West Germa- ’ P l 
ny combined. - W J2E 

NEW YORK TIMES 

17 September 1975 

Britannica Yields to Criticism, 

■ Alters Soviet Republic Articles 


i -Radio Free Europe is actually composed of five station^ 
sending to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania j 
and Bulgaria. -i 

With the new cutbacks, Radio Free Europe has 28%T ; 
fewer employes than’ it had in 1969, but officials contend 
that the reductions have not reduced programming. 
However, the RFE news staff has been trimmed, making 
the station more dependent on commercial news sources. 

. The access that Radio Free Europe has to its potential . 
audiences varies with the political winds in the East. This 
summer there was no jamming in Hungary or Romania, 
while the Poles blocked the -RFE signal intermittently.' 
The most orthodox Communist governments, in Bulgaria 
and -Czechoslovakia, maintain full-time jamming against ; 
Radio Free Europe. i 

, With some popular music programs added to its news 
and commentary, it has a more popularly oriented output • 
than Radio Liberty, which is nearly all talk. The new, 
combined management may lighten the’ Radio Liberty 
programming. 

Both stations admit they have little scientific, evidence 
on how effective they are in bringing outside news into 
the closed world of Eastern Europe. They do receive let- , 

• ters from listeners and testimonials from emigres but their 
best support is indirect— the regular denunciations from 
the Communist world. 

The recently signed European security agreement: was 
supposed to open more channels of communication be- 
tween East and West, but as one Radio Liberty staffer . 
put it: "The Helsinki agreement has had no effect on our 
operations at all." ' 


By ISRAEL SHENKER - j 

The Encyclopaedia Britanni- we in the West consider objec- 
ca, which is crowded with facts, tive fact.” 
is now trying to cope with j Four articles, for example, 
an awkward one the need to : identify the local Communist 
i revise all 15 of its articles ; party as “the leading political 
i on the 15 republics of the So- . organization,”' three as "the 
viet Union. {guiding political organization.” 

After protests from, readers and cne as “the most important:; 
complaining of a pro-Soviet Political organization” — as|‘ 
slant and a scholarly article though there were other pbliti- 
in the Slavic Review pointing cal organizations.. The . article 
out “dubious statements or in-; on the Ukrainian Soviet Socia- 
sinuations . ' . . inconsisten- list Republichas a heading “Pol- 
cies, infelicities,” the Britannica itical Organizations,” and lists] 
is tacitly conceding that its three: the ■ Communist party, I 
accounts are misleading. the Lenin Communist Youth! 

VWe’ve got them all out. for League and the. Communist! 
review, and as they come in Pioneers (schoolchildren), 
we are putting in the changes,”. None cf the articles says : 
said Warren E. Preece,® who. that the Communist partv is 
edited the new edition pub- , the only one permitted, or 'that 
lished last year. republic officials serve at Mos-, 

In the previous (1 4th) edition,: cow’s pleasure. j 

these articles were written by I .“We are changing that,” Mr.l 
non-Soviet scholars; in the new preece said. “We are making 


edition they are by’ Soviet citi- perfectly clear in the articles 
zens. The Soviet authors were tha ! 


. some version of the ommunist 
provided through Noyost. a party - is running things, lhal 
Soviet press agency that d.s- there is a single party.” ; 

tributes Government-approved . xhere is no word in the j 
eature articles in the Soviet Brittanica pieces concerning]' 
Umori and abroad. n ‘ difficulties imposed anywhere: 

A result, as Prof. Romuald J. 0 n those professing religion i 
Misiunas - of Williams College: " We don’t deal with political | 
suggests in the current Slavic freedom or religious freedom,” 
Review, is “a rehash of the Mr. Preece saidl 
current at the moment, -which Tl!0 . i'ith edition’s article on 
in many cases enjoys onlv a : ivf Etonian Socialist Soviet 
t J ... Republic speaks of .rigged elec- 

tenuous conection with what, tions and of mass deportations 


•and executions after the Redj 
! Array Occupied independent Es-l 
‘tonia. 'The new article ignores! 
; all this. “Figures about deporta-j 
itions are not genuinely ency-i 
! clopedic — they’re yearbook da- j 
ta,” Mr. Preece said. j 

Reportedly, the new' edition! 
speaks of constituions , pro-i 
j claiming republics sovereign or 
‘ independent — with no indica- : 
ftion that this contention' is j 
false. 

“I concede the possibility of 
rrejudice by omission as well 
as commission,” Mr. Preece’ 
said. i 

He. has received numerous' 
protests ■ about alleged tenden- 
tiousness of the article on the 
Lithuanian Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, and he countered: “I’ve 
got eight people at universities! 
in five different countries, and; 
they all felt that the statements! 
in our article were not all that! 
egregiously false." ] 

In the Slavic Review, the: 
Quarterly publication of the! 
American Association for the! 
Advancement of Slavic Studies,! 
Professor Misiunas describes; 
'the new Britannica’s articles] 
as “the usual overdone statisti- | 
cal paean to an ever-rising , 
standard of living wrought I 
through the beneficence of So- 
viet power.” 

He argues that “unqualified 
statements about elections to 
organs of political representa- 
tion, or about the size andj 
activity of trade unions inva-j 
riably produce a distorted pic-i 
ture of the true state of af-1 
fairs.-”,. . ! 


‘ Another Opinion Sought 

| ' “Things. of that sort are. going 

i out for another opinion,” Mr.V 
I Preece said. 

! Professor Misiunas notes that 
| the Britannica’s editors list as 
: their ..guidelines “objectivity - 
arid neutrality” and acknow- 
| ledgment of “significant and 
j reputable differences of opi- 
! nion.” Ail 15 articles, he writes. 

] “demonstrate a clear disregard 
: by the.editors of the Britannica 
of their own guidelines.” ■ 

: Charles Van Doren, a Brita'n- 

nica' vice president,' has de- 
scribed the new.' Britannica ' as 
the first encyclopedia, “edited 
from a world point of view. 

. .as' though we were looking 
at the earth from the moon.” 

To help achieve that perspec- 
tive, a number of scholars from 
other Communist countries 
.were commissioned to write] 
for the new Britannica. Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler, chairman 
of the board of editors, said 
there have been no-complaints . 
about their articles. 

[ Mr. Preece said that he had 
ibeen aware that problems 
might arise if Soviet aurauthor 
wrote about Soviet conditins 
and be spoke of “walking a 
tight rope.” . 

“If j you read the articles, 
what the hell,, tvvb-thirds of. 
them are devoted to the topo- 
graphy of. the area,”, he said. 
“Nobody’s complaining about . 
our. facts -there.” . ' 
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rniLY TELEGRAFH, London 
27 August r !975 • J 

i ON’ THE losing SIDE 

Oae^d(^s^not^have^to^hp^^n' ,S ln 1116 Mediterran ean. 
thJK-ii r ■ f t0 be -. an expert on ■ strategy to see 

2fd the Warsaw betWeen Western Alliance 

!r e . v> a r saw Pact is changing in favour of the latter 

Western Al fa S nr thl t trend is -reversed the capacity of the 
Alhance to resist the growth in the Dolitirai 
influence of .the Soviet Union will be eroded nerhans 

ag* ffl* * the Institute fgr 

no /c ' iu * Conflict ought to bring the facts home tn 
Se!) Ef°f e: - Nat0 ' s Citing Flank by David 

C0I ^ c i uslQ n is- plain enough, even brutal- 
rJJni r n gment f ,0n of Nat0 ’ s southern flank is a serious 

tS A fane/ dfiVe, °i )I ^ ent in the fort unes of 
Sfce ini? :e has preserved the integrity of the West 

tth Nato presence i uthelledi terra Jean^ou £k PtS critical 

*■ UfiarIy > Political , troubles between Greece and. 

WASHINGTON POST 
11 September 1975 

Rowland Evans and RobertNovak ' 

The Other Detente 


’ Turkey over Cyprus, together with the troubles in Portugal 
have undermined the political cohesion of the West in 
f prt^aren— -to put it mildly. In addition there is the growth 

w^akp^d nava I American naval power has been 

weakened and Britain plans to- withdraw her naval 

a? RH«dH rC l m T he Medlterranean b y th e end of the decade. 
As Brigadier Thompson points out on another page, if 
these -trends continue, -in the political and the naval 
th u n th f Possibility of the West being 
compelled to choose between surrender and all-out war 
in, response to some, Soviet initiative or demand, is liable 
W P ^n aS K' '■’ VVha ‘ t 1S the answer? Clearly the leading 
Western powers cahnot solve' the political, problems of 
iUrkey and Greece and Portugal. But they might if 
they can- rediscover the will, deny to the Soviet Union 
Inn P° w .f . adv ahtege in this -area. This will cost 
l£ 1S sureIy money worth spending, For the 
if w! h r TT an m atters to us, as we would soon And out 
.ad to confront the Soviet Union there at a strategic 
disadvantage The purpose of statesmanship should be 
to prevent such situations from arising - , 


( , PARIS — A mood of “detente,’', un- 
imaginable a year ago, between the 
U.S. and French President Valery Gis- 
card d’Estaing is producing political 
dividends despite major underlying 
tensions, most particularly the sharp 
contradiction between Paris and Wash- 
ington over the future of Europe. 

“We have a detente now with Presi- 
dent Ford,” French Foreign Minister 
Jean Sauvagnargues told us at the 
Quai d’Orsay. “We both need it even 
though our interests cannot be iden- 
tical.” , 

• A career diplomat and intimate of 
the French President, Sauvagnargues 


spjit the U.S. from Europe during the 
1973 Middle East war. 

More tangible evidence of France’s 
new cooperation with NATO were the 
U.S. maneuvers on the coast of France 
near Toulon several months ago. “This 
would not have been permitted in the 
bad old days,” a U.S. diplomat told us. 

. None of this means Giscard is think- 
ing of rejoining NATO’s military or- 
ganization. Ills political base is firmly 
anchored to Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac’s powerfully revived Gauilist 
party, which would regard any such 
change as heretical. Moreover, even 
pro-American diplomats quietly rein- 
stated in policy positions at the Quai 


, ~ uouvabiUti^UCb jJUtUUUilb ctl U1C 

has helped end the rancid mood of ' d’Orsay by Giscard after years of 


suspicion and mutual recrimination 
which poisoned relations between his 
predecessor, Michel Jobert, and Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger. Early 
returns. from this new civility show 
visible gains, of . which an important 
part is increasing French cooperation 
with the military structure of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), which France deserted nine 
years ago, although staying in the 
alliance. 

At NATO’s Brussels headquarters, 
French liaison officers are more close- 
. ly involved in all aspects of NATO 
' planning, a change that Gen. Alexan- 
der Haig, the NATO commander, is 
carefully cultivating. 

Oirf example: with the full backing 
of Secretary of Defense James Schles- 
inger, Haig now provides France and 
other NATO allies with- superior 

American intelligence, thus voiding 

or trying to void — the dangerous 
knowledge-and-consuitation gap which 


Gauilist disfavor now strongly oppose 
reintegration. 

Thus, despite the warming trend, 
• the fundamental . conflict between 
Washington and Paris is far from 
solution. ' That conflict is over U.S. 
policy toward Western Europe and 
what one official here calls America's 
"insistence,” led by Kissinger, “that 
Europe’s role must be as a satellite 
revolving around the American sun.” 

With its own modest “force de 
frappe” (now being redesigned for 
MIRV-able warheads at a huge future 
cost), France’s vision of the middle- 
distant future perceives a more 
independent Europe which, while un- 
der the U.S. strategic umbrella, should 
constitute a "powerful military and 
economic farce by itself, led by 
France. : 

French politicians point to vagaries 
of American politics, saying it is ridicu- 
lous to count for more than another 


ence in Europe at anything like pres- 
ent- levels. That argues for serious 
moves toward European unity now, 
requiring American support and sym- 
pathy. 

But to these politicians, U.S. policy 
is taking an opposite direction: while 
talking European unity, the U.S. in 
fact' obstructs it. During the May 
NATO summit, for example, the 
French remember one fact above all 
others: that European unity was never 
mentioned by the Americans. 

The French; accordingly, are caught 
in a bind. With England and West 
Germany unable or unwilling to sup- 
port the French dream of a semi- 
independent Europe, partly because 
the existing relationship is so easy and 
partly for fear of upsetting the U.S.- 
Soviet balance, the French are im- 
munized. 

But the perception here of a larger 
future European role is not about to ■ 
disappear. To the contrary, high offi- 
cials in Paris constantly warn in pri- 
vate that the present European rela- ] 
tionship with Washington is inherent- 
ly unhealthy. More to the point, highly I 
regarded intellectuals such as Michel 
Tatu. foreign editor of Le Monde, are 
amplifying in print what the politi- 
cians are thinking. 

“The real problem is the absence of 
political will.” Tatu recently wrote. 

“. . . The main obstacle to Eurooean 
unity is Europe’s military dependence 
on the United States.” 

The implication of those words is 
staggering, but) they, reflect a truth 
as perceived by' many powerful politi- 
cians, even if the moment of that truth 
lies some years in the future. 


in z * jertua ill tut xuiui 

10 yeais at most on an American pres- _ 
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■troop cost, account is still run- j 
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By Michael Getter jpute does not get irrocn puimc a defici 

*££*,*-*- .»»■- 

BONN, Sept. 9 — -American tw0 mos t important The traditii 

officials here rate the chances « AOOs wo F . on such matt 

only ant the Wes , WashlMton tton sh.nU ; 


The traditional TJ.S. position j 
on such matters is that no na- .its 


U.S. desposits 


» -£-J 2. JKTE EX «“ X M ST P “h,ncenor„ and 


U Since 1961, the United ^ f; d admirer 0 f offset Sources here say that the not been very in- 
states and West Germany ^ r ^ i ii f s >> a Kissinger said NATO guidelines for offset ^ beginning high . 

•have negotiated six . off^t ^ German-American offset agreements dating back to the ^ evel negotiations. A German 
agreements designed to make . had so far pro- late. 1950s are vague and su»- . Ministry official ac- 

ul for the' balance of pay- ^ c c " C onclusions.] . gest only that when member ^fdgVd that negotiations 

SS 3 «:r, T - 

■iflpcns here sind many of late June that he did not con- ‘mjn out Since State Department where the 

thpir dollars' in this country. sider negotiations for a ne\ T-r^gd States in the last alliance with West Germany i 

Se SS involve agreement “a pressing prob- the Umted State^ ^ ^ jregarded as critical, there is 

toSSfsSS. SS - m«I r Te s to”boSj XEwhatfXt* least some 

s sszj? I™r« «« h - °‘Z™:rz « * 

der such offset accords. T N l uni i m wash 1 sponsored a overall deficit gone, the Ger- ann0U nce a new offset agr«_ 

'The most, recent two-year Jackson (D-\\ ash Isponsorea the milltary j men t with the United States 

agreement expired June 30. 1973 ^^^Tstatcs reducl Snt.should not be isolated wilh in the next several 

Since then, German officials thatthe United from the full economic ledger mo nths could hurt him with a 

have been suggesting that the its troop strength i erma ^ and that a formal military off- German electorate facing 

improved international trade in proportion ; to t P se t should not be required. : higher taxes. On the other 

performance of the United the cost - of mainlining troops havealso be- hand, observers here say the 

States in the last year has in Germany not m “ . ] increasinglv annoyed German populace has gener- 

5 «■= »™f\t A T„dl JX wstpS" » .r.S IXthS lo”S-« “eS«s ally »ot objected much to the 

s. css st, s •‘assr* *«.»» .» r « 

6 <*** ^r\!Z "'meiiSm troops, rtose NATO »■-«»* 

-cifically regarding troop $ 2.2 bdliomd in sence here the Germans! new and b™adei look att 

costs. ■■ . , Ppnt ' r P rmarv That amendment view as being for the good of. problem of offsetting 

! 2 tts|=S 


S £ y r P rm P an as^ssment. high interest in the subject that formal agreements are sta te S may propose a new off- 

^sssss^U-. ~ 

WASHINGTON POST [or Without . them. The 'j work out a broader agreement , 

14 September 197 \ Bundesbank—- will continue to o{ f set problem is 

. ffW W | keep large deposits in Amen-.'J con f ined to West Ger- 

1 f ^ a — - ft, jfK JLJ? W ® Hu* loan banks, which also can con- » because of the numbers 

Owl SfllCia ! tribute to offsetting military .military men and de- 

■V deficits, they say. pendents stationed here. Offi- 

• JL ■ • ■■.'- U.S. specialists reply, how-, P u e here say that in other 

A ' If fi ~S * I ever ’ 411511 without a forma4 N ATO countries, the costs of 

15^0 SW£H agreement, the incentive to alter • u.S. forces is largely 

ZMl Hh.iErWf, lit*} M. w\ buy American arms may be re- mpcnsated by purchases of 

/j.ii'&Vfi ^ «/ duced and that the interest, y g l g 0ods and 0 ther arrange-. 

O .... ... ^ -> .rate favorable to the U.S. that 1 U.S_gooos an 

K j. By San Gilbert ! the Bundesbank agrees. 'to ini mmxs. 


r | lalt' idvui uwu . { mArv t^ 1 

; By San Gilbert ! the Bundesbank agrees. 'to ini mmxs. 

SpecUl » The W*shta»ton Post 

ROME, 3 Sept 13— Angry 

iuestion 5 and a a demonstration ian cities.^ ^ ^ interview ments in countries like ltal J ! J^e^erA Trthe^PotratiaiSS- 1 
beeftLSLStLrtSaT inter- that the participation of the ?T a SfnSaUnoiS-iSSon'-of sion of our ailiances"-was a 
‘ view with UJS. ambassador Italian Communists 1 current world stability. .' veiled threat. The conservative 

r . _ volne published here tional government in Ita y ’ The Italian leftist press has ‘La Stampa of Turin, which 

S? Ss SSTnS 1 % s 
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rent fuvuj u 

able person to represent tne 

OOIICV 01 noswiity ia/ttoivx iqui oi iuuwi «*v»* - i „ niY , m i rv fhal 


regional elections last June in . As * c e “ “ taternatiohal • The Socialist daily L'Avant. has fnenuiy "T 

which the Communists made inconsistent with mterauon| • asted - that one phrase of both the U.S.S.R. and China 

Sh ° r or 8 arty to* «:«“ Itah uS^t “comnunirt- govern- |i the ambassador - “detente The Communist Party pa- 
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per I/Unita said the views of! 
the ambassador were “absurd 
and anachronistic.” The Com-j 
munists accused the ambassa- 
dor of refusing to acknowl- 
edge their partys repeated 
promise that once in power it 
would not change the eoun> 
try’s system of alliances. 

This week’s attacks on 
Volpe have come at the end of \ 
a summer of speculation over 
the future course of U.S. pol- 
icy toward the Italian Commu- 
nists. 

Members of the U.S. em- 
bassy staff — although not the 
ambassador himself — have 
; limited but regular contacts 
with the Communists 
(reportedly, an innovation of I 
Volpe) but speculation that a' 
real change might be on the 


iway began after tbe June 15: 
| election and persisted despite i 
the widely reported comment, 
'of U.S. Secretary -of State! 
Henry A. Kissinger that 'the! 
“non-democratic forces had 
become stronger.” 

Over the summer the Italian 
press was filled with rumors! 
of forthcoming visits to the i 
United States by Italian Com- 
munists, including, party 
leader Enrico Berlinguer, and 
with , reports that Volpe — 
whom the Italian press has la- 
beled an'' incorrigible hard 
liner — was about to be re- 
called. 

One major national liberal 
weekly went so far as to inter- 
pret the long-scheduled trans- 
fer to New York in June of 
the former New York Times! 


Rome • correspondent, Paul 
! Hofmann, as a sign that major 
i American newspapers were 
persuaded by the June elec- 
tions to be less anti-Commu- 
,nist 

Speculation.. about changes 
in U.S. policy was further fu- 
eled when a high-ranking, 
party member, economist Eu- 
genio Peggio, w,as granted a 
jvisa to attend recent Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund meeting 
in Washington, although in 
the spring another top Com- 
munist was denied permission 
to enter the United States. ' 

The U.S, embassy later is- 
sued a statement specifying 
that Peggio had asked for and 
received ,a journalists’ visa, 
the granting ' of which indi- 
cated no change in U.S. policy. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1975 


j I This summer is not the first' 
j! time that Volpe has come un- 
i der fire since his arrival here 
! in mid-1973. 

A year ago the ambassador 
iwas involved in another con-. 

, troversy when ,an unpredicta- 
ble left-wing Christian Domoc- 
. ratic minister. Carlo Donat . 
;Cattin, told the press after' a 
private meeting with Volpe 
that the American ambassador 
favored dissolving Parliament 
and holding new elections at a 
time when the faltering Chris- 
tian Democrats ran fewer 
risks. 

Volpe, who spoke Italian 
with the minister, said subse- 
quently that language prob- 
lems might have created a 
misunderstanding. He denied 
adamantly that he had ex- 
pressed himself in that fash- 
ion. 


U.S. May Deny Entry to an Italian Communist Invited 


By ALVIN SHUSTER 

Special to The New York Times 

ROME, Sept. 13— The Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations in New! 
York has scheduled a dinner 
meeting . on Italy next month 
but its Communist guest of 
honor will probably not be al- 
, lowed to enter the United 
States to attend. 

In view of the uncertainty of: 
American policy toward thel 
Italian Communist party, thej 
largest Communist party inj 
Western Europe and the sec-j 
ond largest party in Italy, there; 
is increasing doubt over wheth-j 
er a visa will be granted to the- 
invited, guest, Sergio Segre, j 
head of the foreign section of 
the Communist party. 

Mr. Segre, a 49-y ear-old for- 
mer journalist who has held his 
present post for five years, is 
. reluctant to apply for a visa 
without some indication that 
Washington will say yes. F.very 
indication so far from officials 
in Washington has been that 
the answer will be no. 

The American position is 
that to grant a visa to Commu- 
nist party officials would be 
regarded in Italy as a change 
in attitude toward the party 
and would serve to undermine: 
the Christian Democrats, the 
dominanfgroup, which is under 
■ increasing pressure from the 
Communists at the polls. More- 
over, American officials have 
often cited the law forbidding 
the entry of Communists with- 
out special waivers from the 
Attorney General. 

Inconsistency Discerned 
' Though these are delicate 
times in Italian politics, with 
the Communist party coming' 
vy.ithin' two percentage points 
of the Christian Democrats in 
regional and local elections last 
June, diplomats friendly to the 
United States find its position 
on visas for. Italian. Commu-j 


nists somewhat inconsistent. 

“Washington signs agreements l(J C& 

on freedom of movement in forces which wish t0 remain - 
Helsmki and puts pressure on ... . ... . 

the Russians to allow travel,’’ f ied us m f Progressive 
one commented, “but then it democratic system ...which 
stops the Communists from avoids, extremism of either left 
here from traveling to your or right. We will give no en- 
country. Many of us see the couragement to those who ad- 
!probiem for Washington and vocate radical divergences from 
understand the dilemma, but it this framework.” 
is sometimes rather curious.” | It was c i ea r that Mr. Volpe 

Communist officials are anx-: believed that visas for' Com- 
ious, as they put it, “to open a munist officials would repre- 
constructive dialogue” with se nt a form of encouragement. 
.American, officials, who have He added that the United 
ikept their contacts with the states was opposed to Com- 
I party at low levels. The Com- munists’ sharing power or tak- 
jmunists would' like some sign j n g power in North Atlantic 
of acceptability. . _ Treaty countries such 'as Italy. 

Approval of Mr. Segre’s visa Moreover, he said, for political, 
would undoubtedly be read as historical, cultural and other \ 
a sign of change, at least in reasons linking the United 
the Italian press.. One reason States and Italy, “we could not 
why he does not want to apply favor a system of government 
unless assured of approval — he alien to Western democratic 
has been in contact with the tradition.” 
embassy — is that formal rejec- State Department officials in 
tion might lead to what a party Washington, although noting 
official termed useless polem- that Mr. Segre had not formal- 
ics. “A- formal no decision!. ly applied for a visa, "Said that 
would hurt the .party as much Mr. Volpe’s comments had con-i , 
as a formal yes would help it,” veyed a “signal” that any ap-: 
a party official explained. plication from! the Communist 
Envoy Defends Policy I ° fficia 'l would be rejected. 

. . , / -i The extent of the sensitivi- 

The most recent defense of! tj here toward Amer ican pol- • 
the American policy came this ; reflected in the reac- : 

week in. an interview with the ti ' n t0 Mr _ V olpe’s comments. t 
VT ted , ^ a , tes , Ambassador . T. a Stampa; a newspaper owned 

magazine Sea He Sdto ** Fiat ’ the & iant aut0 ^ I 
detente implied' balance and keturer, that is usually mod- 
stability and that Communist crate in tone, said rus &*ate- | 
regimes in Italy or Portugal ments were “open interference 1 
would represent "a substantive in Italian affairs.” 
iteration” in that balance Action Terme d Clumsy 

Detente does not mean that ., „ . „„ „ 

jwe are indifferent to the po- ^yen those \ J l0 . 
jtential erosion of our alliances the Communists lnciisi 
;and to the ties that link us to tl,e Government, today g ' 
iour closest allies,” he added, iiprrow, cannot but rejeci. sue 
(“Italy's domestic affairs are as slurrisy interference, it said, 
'matter soleiy for the Italians ' The Communist organ,. 


Meeting Here 

said that the party "has always *, 

fought democratically.” On the. 
question of visas the newspaper 
said that the United States “is 
one of the very few countries in 
the world where the granting of. 
an entry visa depends on thej 
political and ideological posi- 
tion of a citizen.” 1 

The dinner to which Mr. Segre j 
was invited is scheduled for Oct. 

28, with the focus on Italian 
foreign policy as seen by . the 
Communist party. .The invitation 
followed a visit to Italy by 
Zygmunt Nagorski, director of 
tbe council. 

Mr. Segre has also been in- 
vited to participate in a confer- 
ence Oct. 24 in New York spon- 
sored by the Council and 
backed by the Italian Institute 
of International Affairs here. 
Others invited include Arthur 
A. Hartman, an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and David 
Rockefeller. ' . 

j U.S. Aides Notes ‘Signal’ . 

j Special to The New York Times 

I WASHINGTON, Sept. 11— A.. 

State Department official said 
'no decision had been made on. 
a visa for Mr. Segre because h&; 
ihad not applied for one. This is' 
normal practice, he added. . ... 

I However, the official said,.. 
(Ambassador Volpe’s interview. 

| with Epoca conveyed “a signal”. 

'to Mr. Segre that an application-, 

■ would be denied. .■! 


matter soleiy for the Italians 
to decide. But we and our al- 


1 1, 'Units, denouncing Mr. Volpe 
for suggesting that the party 


lies obviously favor those! ?vas a “nondemocratic force; 
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By Marilyn Berger 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Israel has been given the prospect of obtaining longer 
range battlefield missiles as a bonus for having con- 
cluded the new agreement with Egypt. 

According to a previously undisclosed addition to 
the. memorandum of agreement between Israel and the 
United States, the United States “agrees to an early 

meeting to undertake a jointf~ — 

Study of high technology and ' j Shimon Peres is expected here 
sophisticated items, inelud-j | Wednesday for talks with U.S. 
ing the Pershing ground-to- 1 1 officials on his country’s mili. 
ground missiles with conven- tary needs. 


" -‘of the United States; We have 
put those before the relevant 
committees.” 

£ Under Secretary of State Jo- 
seph Sisco has been meeting 
with ranking members of the 
. Senate Foreign . Relations 
Committee to develop • the 
[summary of those commit- 
ments to be made public; ■ 

- The full copy of the memo- 
randum of agreement between 
the United States and Israel, 
dated Sept 1, 1975, runs nine 
.typewritten pages, 'without ad- 
denda. Diplomatic sources said 
the document was signed by 
Kissinger and Israeli Foreign 
Minister Yigal Allon on Sept. 
1, prior to the ceremony ini-l 
jtialing the. Sinai disengage- 
jment agreement that was held 
iin Prime Minister Yitzhak 
: Babin’s office.:;;.' 1 : "d." ’tfrit-V 
• On the day of the initialing, 
Defense Minister Peres con- 
ceded that the memorandum 
‘‘lost; a little strength in its 
j wording in order to get 


tional warheads, with the 
view to giving a positive re- 
sponse.” 


These discussions were put 
off for the period of the so- 
called reassessment of U.S. 


The same secret addendum Middle East policy, which was 
states that the “United States announced following the 
ip resolved to continue to breakdown of negotiations last 
maintain Israel’s defensive March. As part of the new' 
strength through the supply of agreement it has been under- 
advanced types of equipment, j stood that the kind of highly 
such as the F-16 aircraft.” : sophisticated equipment Israel 
The Pershing missile has a ! llac! been seeking would begin 
range of 460 miles — which to be made available. 


would put Arab population 
centers well within Israeli 
reach. 

The 250 to 400 Pershing mis- 
siles the Army has in Europe 
as part of NATO forces are 
/armed with nuclear warheads 
of 60 to 400 kilotons, more 
; powerful than the 20-kiloton 
l atomic bomb that destroyed 
Hiroshima in 1S45. (A kiloton 


The U.S. assurances to Is- 
rael are among the unpubl- 
ished documents of the agree- 
ment that was initialed by Is- 
rael and Egypt on Sept. 1. 
There also are assurances 
; given by the United States to 
j Egypt and by Egypt to Israel 
j through the United States. In 
I addition there are letters from 


■“ uumu llldl, uesuuyea . , . „ , . „ 

Hiroshima in 1S45. (A kiloton , PrGslfient 11 ot 'd to Egyptian 
is equal in explosive power to : a nd; Israeli. leaders- and letters 
1,000 tons of TNT ) from Secretary of Slate Henry 

'A »!. _ j- 


j' While the U.S. pledge speci- 
fies that only conventional 
warheads are being consid- 
ered, columnist Jack Ander- 


A.. Kissinger to the foreign 
[ministers of the two countries. 

The memorandum signed 
by Israel and the ; United, 


— , V-Oiuiumov .ttliuer- 

son, who made the documents States states that Egypt was! 
available to The Washington informed of tlic American 1 
Post, states in his column to- fledges to Israel and agreed 1 
day that “the implication, ac- ;i°. them, ■ ■ : 

cording to our sources, is that } Kissinger has said these pri- 
; the Israelis will be able to at- 'vote commitments would, be 
tach their own nuclear war- made known to Congress, but 
heads -” i only a summary is to be made 

The F-16 fighter, which is public. .... . \ : 

not expected to come off therj. “Wc have made an unprece- 
production line until 1979, is a i dented effort to put before the: 
fast, highly maneuverable and 'Congress any American under* 
fairly inexpensive aircraft, taking, to cither of'lhc pa* 
Pentagon sources said they tics,” Kissinger said in a press 
.ad anticipated that Israel conference last Tuesday. “We 
^ ^ thisj have gone not only through I 

nri^’nf?h C b is about haif the; any written undertakings that 

nine?*?,, w ad 13 plan " cxist - but through the cu, 
rung to purchase. tire negotiating record to ex- 

Israeli Defense Minister trnctfrorn it any unjJertftkjjae- 1 
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* strength through support in 
■ Congress.” There were reports 
t in Israel during, the r.egotia-i 

• lios that there were 24 clauses; 
. in the document. The present 
3 document has ; 16,.. although 

: there may' be other' addenda' 
fc that remain undisclosed. 

’■ The memorandum stipulates 
' that- “the ’United States will 
make , every effort to be fully 
responsive, within the limits 
1 of its- resources and congres- 
sional authorization and ap- 
propriation, on an ongoing and 
long-term basis to Israel’s mil- 
itary equipment and other de- 
fense requirements, to its en- 
! ergy requirements and to its 
| economic heeds. It says: ..-, 

• “Israel’s long-term mili- 
tary supply needs from' the 
United States shall be the sub- 
ject of periodic consultations 
. . . with agreement . reached 
on specific items to be in- 
cluded in a , separate U.S.-Is- 
raell m e m o r a n d u m.V The 
United States said it “will 
view Israel’s requests sympa- 

j thetically, including its re- 
i oucst for advanced and sophis- 
ticated weapons.” 

• Under a five-year arrange- 

ment for energy supplies, tiie 
United States agrees to 
“promptly make oil available 
for purchase by Israel" if it is 
otherwise unavailable. The 
United States also agrees to 1 
“make every effort to help Is- 
rael secure the necessary i 
means of transport." Should ' 
an embargo limit U.S. supplies t 
as well, the United States J 
agrees to undertake conserva- 
tion measures in order to make | 
oil available to Israel. ", [• 

• The United States agrees !l 
to help Israel make up for oil 

3^CIAoRDR%74(Ma2nQaQ1( 


■ J the Sinai Abu Rudcis and Ras 
t jSudar fields, now returned to 

Egypt. It has been estimated 

■ this . will cost the United 
’ States 1 between $300 million 
• and $350 million annually.. In 
l addition, the agreement stipu- 
! iates that the administration 
‘ will ask Congress “to make 

available funds” to bring Isra- 
el’s oil storage .capacity up to 
1 “one year’s need.” S . 

, The memorandum states 
that the United States will not 
expect implementation of the 
agreement until Egypt fulfills 
its undertaking to permit Is- 
raeli cargoes passage through 
; the. Suez Canal., '■ 

A series of diplomatic /un- 
dertakings includes: ;i 

. • U.S. agreement with Israel, 
that the next accord with 
Egypt “should be a final peace 
agreement.” ■ f • 

• U.S. agreement with “the 

Israeli position that under, ex- 
isting political circumstances 
negotiations with Jordan will 
be directed toward an overall ! 
peace settlement.” ! 

8 In case of Egyptian viola- 

tion of the agreement ' the 
United Stales would consult 
with Israel “as to the signifi- 
cance of the violation and pos- 
sible remedial action by the; 
U.S. government.” j 

• The United Slates agrees! 

to “vote against any (U.N.) Se-i 
curity Council resolution! 
which in its judgment affects 
or alters adversely the agrcc-i 
ment.” ' .«*. i, % ? ... j 

9 The United States agrees! 
to “consult promptly”, with Is- ! 
rael<“with respect to what sup-j 
port, diplomatic or otherwise, j 
or assistance it 'can lend to Is-; 
rael in accordance with its: 
constitutional practices” in j 
case of threats to Israel’s secu-; 
rity or sovereignty by a world! 
power. This puts in writing! 
what has already existed ini 
fact— that in the event of So-; 
viet intervention in the Mid-; 
die East, the United States: 
would not stand idly by. 

Another part of the memo- 
randum commits the United 
States. to conclude, “if possible 
within two months after the 
signature of this document ... 
the contingency plan for a mil-, 
itary supply operation to Is-' 
racl in an emergency situa- 
tion.” ' 


During the 1973 war Israeli 
intially . claimed that the 
United States delayed in insti-; 
tuting an airlift of , military 
supplies. . ; U-v. .! , .v- 

The memorandum also slates 
that the United . States 
"regards the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandcb [at the gateway to the 
Red Sea] and the Strait of Gi- 
OQO&GQSlrtlScrnational water- 
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: ways” where it “Will support 

. Israel's right to free and unim- Egypt’s agreement to 

jpedcd passage.” The United the American pledges to 1 s- 
States also “recognizes Israel’s rael., 

right to freedom 0 £ flights The ■ memorandum states 
over the Red Sea and such that, if the U.N. Emergency 
straits and will support diplo- F orcb is withdrawn without 
mattcally the exercise of that j prior agreement of both par- 
nght -’ 7 ; ! ties and the United States and 

The United States puls in before the agreement is siyjer- 
'writing that it docs not ex- seded by another agreement, 
pcct the agreement to be im- : “it is the U.S. view that the 
plemcntcd “before approval of j agreement shall remain bind- 
thc U.S. Congress” of Ameri? ;ing in all its parts.” 
can technicians in the Sinai. : | . A relatc d Egyptian assur- 
Thc memorandum states | ance to Israel given through 
■that ‘the United States ob- (the United States, which is not 
Tuesday, Sept A6, 1975 THE WASHINGTON POST 


contained in the memoran- 
dum, stipulates that Egypt 
i would “concert actively” with 
| the United States to get the 
U.N. General Assembly to cx- 
| tend the mandate of the Emer- 
I gency Force if the Soviet Un- 
ion should use its veto against 
it in the Security Council. 

Other Egyptian assurances 
include an expression of in- 
: tent to reduce hostile propa- 
ganda and an agreement not 
I to stand in the way of coun- 
tries wishing to resume diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. 

There have been reports 


that Egypt would relax its 
boycott against firms doing 
business with Israel, but so far 
this has been assured in rela- 
tion to only three companies — 
Coca-Cola, Ford Motor Co. and 
Xerox. 

There also have been re- 
ports of U.S, assurances to 
Egypt, including an American 
pledge to help bring about ne- 
gotiations between Syria and 
Israel, to consult in the event 
of Israeli violation of the 
agreement, and to provide! 
technical assistance for the 
construction and operation of 
an electronic early warning 
system in the Sinai. 





■ Following is the text' of the 
Memorandum of Agreement 
between the United States 
and Israel, ivliich, according 
to diplomatic sources, was 
signed by Secretary of State 
flenry A, Kissinger and Is- 
raeli Foreign Minister Y igal 
Allon on Sept. 1: 

' - The United States recog- 
nizes that the Egypt-Israel 
Agreement initialed on 
Sept. 1, 1975 (hereinafter 
referred to as the Agree- 
ment),... entailing the with- 
drawal from vital areas in 
•fSinai, constitutes an act of 
ygreat significance on Is- 
rael’s part in the pursuit of 
Cfinal peace. That Agreement 
/•has full United States sup- 
Cport. 

United States-Israeli 
Assurances 

1. The United States gov- 
ernment Will make every ef- 
fort to be fully responsive, 
within the limits of its re- 
; sources ; and congressional 
authorization and appropria- 
tion, on an on-going and 
long-term basis to Israel’s 
military equipment and 
other defense, requirements, 
to its energy requirements 
and to its economic needs. 
The needs specified in Para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 4 below shall 
be deemed eligible for inclu- 
sion within the annual total 
to be requested in FY ’76 
and later fiscal years. 

7 2. Israel’s long term mili- 
tary supply needs from the 
United States sh,all be the 
.•subject of periodic consulta- 
tions between representa- 
tives of the U.S. and Israeli 
[■■defense establishments, with 
^agreement reached on spe- 
cific items to be included in 
; a separate U.S.-Israeli mem- 
; orandum. To this end, a 
■ joint study by military ex- 
; perts will be undertaken 
within three weeks, in con- 
, ducting this study, which 
* will include Israel’s 1976 
- needs, the United States 


Folloioing is the text of the- secret addendum to the 
Memorandum of Agreement between the United States 
and Israel: 

On the question of military and economic assistance 
to Israel, the following conveyed by the TJ.S. to Israel 
augments what the Memorandum of Agreement states. 

The United States is resolved to continue to maintain 
Israel’s defensive strength through the supply of ad- 
vanced types of equipment, such as the F-16 aircraft. 
The United State government agrees to an early meet- 
ing to undertake a joint study of high technology and 
sophisticated items, including the Pershing ground-to- 
ground missiles with conventional warheads, with the 
view to giving a positive response. The U.S. adminis- 
tration will submit annually for approval by the U.S. 
Congress a request for military and economic assist- 
ance in order to help meet Israel’s economic and mili- 
tary needs. 


will view Israel’s requests 
sympathetically, including 
; its request for advanced and 
sophisticated weapons. 

3. Israel will make its own 
.independent arrangements 
■for oil supply to meet it re- 
quirements through normal 
procedures. In the event Is- 
rael is unable to secure its 
'needs- in this wav, the 
[United States government, 
-upon notification of this fact 
.by the government of Israel, 

; will act as follosvs for five 
-years, at the end of which 
;pet-iod either side can termi- 
nate this arrangement on 
.one year's notice. 

(a) If the oil Israel needs 
jto meet ail its normal re- 
quirements for domestic 
.consumption is unavailable 
;for purchaser in circum- 
stances where no quantita- 
tive restrictions exist on the 
: ability of the United States 
to procure oil to meet its 
.normal requirements, the 
[United States government 
tvill promptly make oil 
available for purchase by Is- 
rael to meet all of the afore- 


mentioned normal require- 
ments of Israel. If Israel is 
unable to secure the neces- 
sary means to transport 
[Such oil to Israel, the United 
■States government will 
[make every effort to help Is- 
rael secure the necessary 
•means of transport. 

(b) If the oil Isr-ael needs 
J .0 meet all of its normal re- 
- quirements fOr domestic 
consumption is unavailable 
[ for purchase in circum- 
stances where quantitative 
restrictions through em- 
bargo or otherwise also pre- 
vent the United States from 
procuring oil to meet 
normal requirements the 
United States government 
will promptly make oil avail- 
able for purchase by Israel 
in accordance with the In- 
ternational Energy Agency 
conservation and allocation 
formula as applied by the 
United States government, 
in order to meet Israel’s es- 
sential requirements. If Is- 
rael is unable to secure the 
necessary means to trans- 
port such oil to Israel, the 


United States government 
will make every effort to 
help Israel secure the neces- 
sary means of transport. 

Israeli and U.S. experts 
will meet annually or more 
frequently at the request of 
either party, to review Isra- ~ 
el’s continuing oil require- 
ment. 

4. In order to help Israel 
meet its energy needs, and 
as part of the overall annual 
figure in Paragraph 1 above, 
the United States agrees: 

(a) In determining" the 
overall annual figure which 
will be requested from Con- 
gress, the United States gov- 
ernment will give special at- 
tention to Israel’s oil import 

' requirements and, for a pe- 
riod as determined by Arti- | 
cle 3 above, will take into 
account in calculating that | 
figure Israel’s additional ex- : 
penditures for the import of i 
oil to replace that which : 
would have ordinarily come 
from Abu Rudeis and Ras 
Sudar (4.5 million tons in 
1975). 

(b) To ask Congress to 
make available funds, the 
amount to be detremined by 
mutual agreement, to the 
government of Israel neces- 
sary for a project for the 
construction and stocking of 
the. oil reserves to be stored 
in Israel, bringing storage 
reserve capacity and reserve 
stocks now standing at ap- 
proximately six months, up 
to one year’s need at the 
time of the completion of 
the project. The project will j 
be implemented within four j 
years. The construction, op- 
eration and financing and 
other relevant questions of 
the project will be the sub- 
ject of early and detailed 
talks between the two gov- 

l ernments. 

5. The United States .gov- 
ernment will not expect Is- 
rael to begin to implement 
the Agreement before Egypt 
fulfills its undertaking uik 
der tiie January, 1974. Disen- 
gagement Agreement to per- 
mit passage of all Israeli 
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*' cargoes to and from Israeli 
, ports through the Suez Ca- 
i? nal. 

| 6. The United States gov- 

't eminent agrees with Israel 
% that the next agreement 
with Egypt should be a final 
•Sr peace agreement. 

7. In case of an Egyptian 
’ violation of any of the provi- 
, sions of the Agreement, the 

United States government is 
prepared to consult with Is- 
rael as to the significance of 
: the violation and possible 
remedial action by the 
United States government. 

8. The United States gov- 
ernment will vote against 
any Security Council reso- 
lution which in its judgment 
affects or alters adversely 
the Agreement. 

• 9. The United States gov- 

: eminent will not join in and 
will seek to prevent efforts 
by others to bring about 
consideration of proposals 
which it and Israel agree 
are detrimental to the inter- 
ests of Israel. 

10. In view of the long- 
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standing U. S. commitment 
to the survival and security 
of Israel, the United States 
government will view with 
particular gravity threats to 
Israel’s security or sover- 
eignty by a world power. In 
support of this objective, 
the United States govern- 
ment will in the event of 
such threat consult 
promptly with the govern- 
ment of Israel with respect 
to what support, diplomatic 
or otherwise, or assistance it 
can lend to Israel in accord- 
ance with its constitutional 
practices. 

11. The United States gov- 
ernment and the govern- 
ment of Israel will, at the 
earliest possible time, and if 
possible, within two months 
after the signature of this 
document, conclude the con- 
tingency plan for a military 
supply operation to Israel in 
an emergency situation. 

12. It is the United States 
government’s position that 
Egyptian commitments un- 
der the Egypt-Israel Agree- 
ment, its implementation. 


validity' and duration are 
not conditional upon any act 
or developments between 
the other Arab states and Is- 
rael. The United States gov- 
ernment regards the Agree- 
ment as standing on its own. 

13. The United States gov- 
ernment shares the Israeli 
position that under existing 
political circumstances ne- 
gotiations with Jordan will 
be directed toward an over- 
all peace settlement. 

14. In accordance with the 
principle of freedom of 
navigation on the high seas 
and free and unimpeded 
passage through and over .. 
straits connecting interna- 
tional waters, the United 
States government regards 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
and the Strait of Gibraltar 
as international waterways. 

It will support Israel’s right 
to free and unimpeded pas- 
sage through such straits. 
Similarly, the United States 
government recognizes Isra- 
el’s right to freedom of 
flights over the Red Sea and 


such straits and will support j 
diplomatically the exercise { 
of that right 

15. In the event that the 
United Nations Emergency 
Force or any other United 
Nations organ is withdrawn 
without the prior agreement 
of both parties to the Egypt- 
Israel Agreement and the 
United States before this 
Agreement is superseded by 
another agreement, it is the 
United States view that the 
Agreement shall remain 
binding in all its parts. 

16. The United States and 
Israel agree that signature 
of the Protocol of the Egypt- 
Israel Agreement and its 
full entry into effect shall 
not take place before ap- 
proval by the United States 
Congress of the U.S. role in 
connection with the surveil- 
lance and observation func- 
tions described • in the j 
Agreement and its Annex. ' 
The United States has in- 
formed the government of 
Israel that it has obtained 
the government of Egypt, 
agreement to the above. 



Some Experts Fear It Could Lead to a Nuclear W ar 


By George C. Wilson 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

If the United States gives 
Israel Pershing missiles it 
will put practically all of 
her Arab neighbors under 
the gun — a situation that 
caused some Mideast spe- 
cialists to shudder yesterday 
as they envisioned conse- 
quences ranging from Soviet 
intervention to nuclear war. 

The Pershing has a range 
of 460 miles — enough to hit 
Cairo and the Aswan dam in 
Egypt, to cover ail of Jor- 


Israeli Pershings. 

The key sentence in that 
addendum to the U. S. - Is- 
raeli agreement states: “The 
United States government 
agrees to an early meeting 
to undertake a joint study, 
of high technology and so- 
phisticated items, including 
the Pershing ground-to-. 
ground missiles with con- 
ventional warheads, with 
the view to giving a positive 
response.”. 

Despite the “positive re- 
sponse” description, Presi- - 


dan, most of Syria and big " dent Ford stressed at a news 


chunks of Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. 

' The missile is also mobile, 
and is being improved so it 
could be fired in a hurry 
from one place and then 
wheeled to another site. 


conference in the , White 
House Oval Office yesterday 
that supplying Israel with 
Pershings and F-16 fighters 
is “subject to negotiations 
with Israel.” * 

It is not known when the 


Further, Army ordnance United States would send 
officers confirmed yester- the Pershings to Israel if ne- 
day, Pershing is specifically gotiatons did wind up with a 
designed for a nuclear war- . “positive response” nor 
head which model of the missile 

Therefore, Arab leaders Israel would get. 

■ would have to worry about Right now the Army is 
Israel’s nuclear technology working on the Pershing 2 
building warheads for the a missile designed to blow 
Pershings even though the U P one specific target as 
t secret addendum to the Mi- distinguished from leveling 
‘.deast agreement negotiated -3 wide area, 
by Secretary of State Henry The Pershing 2 fits into 
A. Kissinger specifies con- the changes in nuclear strat- 
ventional warheads for any egy Secretary of Defense 


James R. Schlesinger has or- 
dered to give the United 
States the capability of 
fighting limited war with 
nuclear weapons. Schle- 
singer disagrees with those 
arms control specialists and 
Gen. Louis H. Wilson, the 
new commandant of the Ma- j 
rine Corps, who contend j 
that using small nuclear ] 
weapons would inevitably | 
escalate to an exchange of j 
big ones — meaning all-out 
war. 

Schlesinger said in his 
Fiscal 197.6 posture state- 
ment that the Pershing 2 
with -,a nuclear bomb which 
could guide itself into the 
target after the missile had 
carried it the requisite dis- 
tance “would greatly in- 
crease the accuracy of 
Pershing, thus permitting 
the use of small-yield war 
heads and, hence, reducing 
unintended collateral dam- . 
age.” 

He noted in the same dis- 
cussion that Pershing is less 
vulnerable to surprise at- 
tack that ; aircraft on the 
ground because the missile 
can be moved from one 
launch site to another. The 
Pershing 2 also could be 
fired in a hurry because it is 
being engineered for quick 
reaction. The Pershing 2 is 


i for any egy Secretary ox Detense reaction. me .• — 
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slated for flight testing in 
1977 or 1978, depending on 
technical progress and fund- 
ing. 

There have been recent 
warnings that another war 
in the Mideast could esca- 
late from conventional to 
nuclear. For example, the 
American Enterprise Insti- 
tute. a private research 
group, issued a report in 
July stating that “if war is 
not curbed in the Middle 
East, it will eventually be- * 
come nuclear.” 

Robert J. Pranger. an au- 
thor of that report and for- 
merly a deputy assistant sec- 
retary of defense specializ- 
ing in Mideast arms, prob- 
lems, was one of those spe- 
cialists who shuddered yes- 
terday at the idea of Israel 
getting Pershings. 

“We’re asking for trou- 
ble,” he said. Even if Israel 
rigged an American Persh- 
ing with a conventional war- 
head and fired into an Arab 
nation just as a warning, he 
predicted the Soviet Union 
would respond in some di- 
rect military way.. 

The Soviet responses, 
Pranger said, could range 
from supplying Egypt, Syria 
or Jordan with similar mis- 
siles to persuading the U.M. 
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General Assembly to send a' 
Soviet-led force into Israel — 
as President Truman sent 
Americans to Korea. 

The Pershing, said Her- 
bert Scoville Jr., an arms 
control specialist who for- 
merly worked as deputy di- 
rector of the CIA, "makes 
no sense as a weapon unless 


it carries a nuclear warhead.” ' 

, Therefore, Scoville said, 
introducing the Pershing in 
the Mideast "strikes me as 
very dangerous and perhaps 
the first slippery step to . 
make the Mideast an area of 
nuclear confrontation.” 

Paul G. Warnke. formerly 
head of the Pentagon's in- 


ternational' security affairs 
office, which specializes in 
arms control problems, said 
the Pershing arrangement 
“is the one part of the deal 
that scares the hell out of 
me.” 

He doubted that the 
United States had to go that 
far in armament to reassure 


Israel, declaring that Persh- 
ing is designed to carry 
nuclear warheads and the So- 
viet Union might well give 
its allies in the Mideast sim- 
ilar weapons. 

“Then the balloon might 
go up and we’d have nuclear 
warfare.” Warnke said 
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By Jonathan Randal 

Washinzton Post Foreign Service 

BEIRUT, Sept. 12 — For 
the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization it has been a 
poor month, all too much 
like the bad old days five 
, years ago when King Hus- 
sein smashed the comman- 
does militarily in Jordan in 
what they still call “Black 
. September. 

Then, at the cost of the 
Jord,anian defeat and of hav- 
ing the Cairo-based “Voice 
of Palestine" radio station 
silenced by Gamai Abdel 
Nasser, the umbrella Pales- 
tinian resistance outfit at 
least could claim it had sab- 
otaged U.S. plans for a par- 
tial Sinai disengagement. 

But this week, another 
Egyptian president, Anwar 
Sadat, took over control of 
the same radio station to si- 
lence the shrill ' Palestinian 
criticism of his Sinai disen- 
gagement deal with Israel. 

To m,ake matters' worse 
for the Palestinians, for 
once there was no doubt that 
their propaganda claims 
were substantially correct: 
Sadat had agreed, as part of 
the deal's “secret provi- 
sions,” to moderate , anti-Is- 
raeli attacks of the very 
kind the '.“Voice of Pales- 
tine” specialized in. 

Such 'was the mood of res- 
ignation among even the 
most hardened Palestinians 
that they freely discussed 
the possibility that Syrian 
President Hafez Assad, their 
projected partner in ,a pro- 
posed joint command, might 
yet stop criticizing Egypt' 
for the Sinai deal and start 
■ negotiations with Israel on 
the future of the occupied 
Golan Heights. 

’ . The great gains of 1974 — 
recognition of the PLO as 
the “sole legitimate” repre- 
sentative of all Palestinians 
: first at the Ai;ab summit 
meeting in Rabat and then 
at the U.N. General Assembly 
— have led nowhere. 

Part of the fault lies with 
the Palestinians, although 
no PLO officials likes to ad- 


mit that they have hurt 
their cause by failing to form 
a government-in-exile as rec- 
ommended by such diverse 
advisers as the Soviets, Al- 
gerians, Libyans, Egyptians 
and even some Lebanese 
leftists. 

But much of the PLO’s 
loss of momentum has been 
the result of U.S. policy. 
Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger has steadfastly re- 
fused to do business with 
the PLO, apparently for 
fear of causing the fall of 
the Israeli government. He 
even persuaded the Soviet 
Union that a full-scale Ge- 
neva conference, in which 
the PLO could well have 
had sortie form of represent- 
ation, was a formula for 
deadlock and disaster. 

Also depressing PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat have 
been the actions of his old 
rival, George Ilabash. leader 
of the so-called “rejection 
front,” made up of Habash’s 
Marxist Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine 
and three other small radical 
groups backed by Iraq and 
Libya. 

Habash held a news con- 
ference this week to try to 
demonstrate Arafat’s errors 
by charging that in its deal 
'with Israel, Egypt had sold 
out the Palestinians, Syrians 
and Jordanians. Even if Ara- 
fat were to finally reject . 
any idea of negotiating with 
the Israelis. Habash would 
. simply say. “I told you so.” 

Indeed. Arafat could well 
turn into what one Palestine 
watcher calls “the toughest 
terrorist of them all” if he 
felt threatened. He no doubt 
recognizes that little is on 
the horizon to hearten the 
rank and file. 

Palestinian officials are 
strangely evasive when ask- 
ed about holding a session 
of tiie PLO parliament, for- 
mally c al led t iie Palestine 
National Council, which is 
long overdue and now in ; 
theory scheduled for No- 
vember. Challengers to Ara- 
fat could well surface there. 


Indeed, about the only 
optimistic note was struck 
when a PLO official agreed 
with a visitor that perhaps 
some good might come of 
Syrian negotiations with Is- 
rael if only because Assad 
might serve. as a conduit to 
the United States. 

“1 think it would ■ be dis- 
cussed as long as the deci- 
sion remained ours,” a PLO 
official said warily, stressing 
that any such channel would 
constitute an “act of sover- 
eignty.” That is a codeword 
for recognizing the PLO as 
the official representative of 
the Palestinians. 

That, of course, is the 
problem since the Israeli 
government bridles at any 
such suggestion. Wearily, 
the PLO official discounted 
suggestions that Israeli Pre- 
mier Yitzhak Rabin might 
be encouraged to take 
greater risks and eventually 
deal with the PLO if his po- 


litical position were morel 
, secure. * 

In one of the many mirror 
images .distorting Israeli-Pal- 
estinian efforts at under- 
standing, he said, “Israeli- 
leaders will rethink the' 
problem only when they 
have had their military' 
backbone broken.” 

He added, “If Israel wants! 
to make peace, it will have- 
the make peace with those 
who make war.” f 

In the meantime, yet an- 
other Arafat mission to Mos- 
cow is expected, although 
the Kr'eml in is not expected 
. to be any happier about the 
divisiveness in Palestinian 
ranks now than it was dur- 
ing his last visit in April. 

As for the United States,' 
the PLO official remarked' 
“We’re told the American.' 
policy makers believe we; 
haven’t earned the creden- 
tials and lack the power to.; 
join the club. We’ll have to* 
try harder.” “ 

What form such tactics’ 
will take is hard to predict, 
although a safe bet is a radi- 
cal turn away from Arafat’s . 
relative moderation. 
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ISRAELI RULES OUT 
ANY NUCLEAR USE 
OF 0. E MISSILES 

Defense Chief Offers to Give 
Guarantee if Advanced 
Pershing is Provided 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 17- 
Defense Minister Shimon Peres 
today asked the United States 
;to supply Israel with battle- 
field support' missiies and said 
that his Government was ready, 
,to guarantee that they would 
be armed only with conven- 
tional warheads. 

“Nobody is talking about nu-' 
clear warheads,” Mr. Peres said', 


seeking to rebut reports that 
Israel wanted the missiles, 
which have a nuclear capacity, 
to threaten Arab cities. He said 
the missiles were needed to de- 
; ter the Arabs from using their 
jmissiles.- which also have o a nu- 
! clear capacity, but are report- 
edly armed ..only with con- 
ventional warheads. ■ 

Speaking to the National 
Press Club, Mr. Peres said Israel 
needed the Lance missile, with 
a range of 60 miles, and the 
Pershing, with- a 450-mile' 
range, to offset the missiles 
supplied by the Soviet Union' 
to Egypt, Syria and Libya. 

New Model Is Due 
. The Pershings were originaiiv 
designed as tactical nuclear 
weapons for use in Europe, but 
a newer model not yet pro- 
duced will have, the capacity 
to carry regular explosives. 

Mr. Peres arrived in Wash- 
ington today for talks ‘with 
Secretary of State. Kissinger 
and Defense Secretary James 
R.,_Schlesinger pn , Israel’s fu- 
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$ure*- defense Rowing Israel by the United States .in 

out of the Sinai agreement with 1973 when the conference was 
Egypt. \ . first held, and Mr. Peres said 

As part of the accord, the toda Y that Israel had to have 
TTnit-pH a veto or she would not attend 

Urn ed. States lifted the freeze j if shs objected to the membes. 
on the supply of new military j . - D1J , 

technology and agreed, in ini- ! lateral Talks at Geneva 
tially unpublished msmoran- • , TJ 18 ^ n ,', ted , States also 

jRJ. *» ****** 

derstandmg to Israel s request ; S ues at Geneva were to be dis- 
for such advanced weapons as cussed on a bilateral basis 


the F- 1 6 fighter, the Lance, the! between Israel and Arabs, | 
Pershing, laser-directed bombs thereby avoiding undue pres-i 
and new tank models. sure on Israel > b }& t * e lan g ua S e ! 


and new tank models. sure on Israel, but the language 

l.rt.-'r’f r? 

randum between Israel and the ference in Cincinnati before re- 
united States, dealing with the turning to Washington this 
Geneva peace conference, was afternoon, asked Congress to 
mad availabi to The New York approve the aid package to 
.Times today. Some of the de- ! L sraeI - Egypt and other Middle 
♦oit, ,L; ... , . , Eastern states, expected to ex- 

tails of this document were ceed $3-billion! \ u 

revealed by The Times last; He said that, while the Sinai 


jn-egfi^netttfliat'tKe resulting ;the Israeli ’ border to support 

VLrt rg ° th St >fn Hn ,ted an Offensive action. . 

T ”°^ e „ t ^. an S10-billion, - . Senator Clifford P.,Case, Re- 
mrf o that inf atl0R 0051 even publican of New -Jersey, the 
ic „„ v * leadin S Senate critic of the 

thaiPwhat L"™ i sa!e ’ said he vvas satisfied that 

" ha * M W6 ,Y e H‘~ ng about ;the Hawks would no longer 

j pared wia whit fwwojid !£*£ 5°“ 

“He'S awrSyS^ed the 

Sed th |-aM C hfd"ewSd t !; I*SST&. KfSiUcta & 
give favorable conXS To 

the supply of F-16’s and Per- Am 1 

shing missiles to Israel. , Committee that he would . no ; 

“All we’ve agreed to is to ! onger “ ek to bl ° c ^ th « sa > 8 j 
study the problem,” Mr. Kis- J? Y’? w be( ; a ' jse of Mr - Cases 
singer said. “We have not made de8iai °n n °t t° press the issue 


a commitment.” 

He said the F-l$ could not 


in the Senate. 

“I must confess that I’m. still 


be delivered until the end of very unhappy over the deal,” 
the decade or the earlv nineteen Mr. Bingham said. 


week. accord would not go into ef- 

> In it,- the. United States af- feet until Congress approved 

finned that it would not recog- ^.stationing of 200 American 
. ^ _ ... ., 7 civilians m the Sinai passes to 

nize or negotiate with the staff early warning systems, 
Palestine Liberation Organiza- the accord would go ahead re- 
tjon until it recognizes Israel’s gardless of the vote on the aid 
right to exist and accepts package. 

Security Council resolutions m i But he s f' d prospe ? ts °/ 
jpeace would be adversely af- 
flWt dujKSboa. fected if Congress did not agree 

The United States allowed to “the general range” of aid 
some flexibility in its position figures. Mr. Peres said at the 
by" asserting that, while it National Press Club that of the 
would - coordinate with Israel S2.3-bilIion requested for Israel, 
on the timing of a Geneva con- a ^?ik $1.8-bilhon will be for 
ference, at would only “seek to rm ‘ : *- ar y 1 f e j ns - 
concert its position” regarding Cost of Aid Defended 
^^Ealestinians. - The Ford Administration has I 

- document stated that “It become sensitiv to charges that 
il; Und ! rS , t00d - „ tbat a l‘ the the Sinai agreement had to be 
states that initially participated bought with the promises of 
m Geneva— the United States, aid ' 

S°viet Union, Israel, Egypt, Mr. Kissinger, in Cincinnati, 
and Jordan had a veto on fu- said the United States, as a 
ture participants. result of the 1973 war; supplied 

This veto was guaranteed to fisrael with more than $2-biltionj 
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LU. S.-Israel Pact on Geneva 

SprcUl to The New York Time* 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 — Following is the text of a 
, previously unpublished memorandum of agreement be- 
tween the United States and Israel dealing with the Ge- 
1. .The Geneva peace con- ~ — 


eighties. The new Pershing 
model also could not be de- 
livered for several years.. 


Rabin Doubts Syria Talks 
JERUSALEM, Sept. 17 (Reu- 


Mr. Kissinger seemed to in- |ters) — Premier Yitzhak Rabin 
dicate that Israel would have said today that he was extreme- 
no trouble receiving the F-16, ' ly doubtful about chances of 
but he was more firm in as- reaching an interim - peace 
serting that no commitment had agreement with Syria 
been made on the Pershing. ' Speaking with foreign cor- 
President Ford sent a letter respondents, he restated Israel’s 
to Congress today fromaliyi readiness to talk with Syria or 
clearing the way for the sale an Y other Arab state about an 
of 14 Hawk antiaircraft missile over * a h settlement, 
batteries to Jordan, thereby , Bu be , sa * d ho decision had 
ending a dispute with Congress. S Se^anfon 
in tne letter, Mr. Ford as- agreement on Israeli withdraw- 
sured Congress that the mis- als in the Golan heights, 
isiles would be 'permanently in- Foreign Minister Yigal Allon 
stalled and would, iak a mobile made the same point during a 
capacity. He said they would Parliament session called by tha 
be based in the Amman-Zerka ! ri Sht-wing Likud opposition, 
orQ _ A . . , , • which opposes withdrawals m 

area and at airbases an<i ra.-: Qniorj nminipd in 1 QR 7 ’ 

dar stations to the east and • 

south of Amman. : cited state-; 

Members of Congress had i For f| n ^ mister Is " 

threatened to prohibit the $260- 1 ™ a app ?£ 

million sale for fear the mis-: c evideRCe tdat Wltb 

siles would be moved up to i ^Y rla were contemplated. 


ference will be reconvened 
at a time coordinated be- 
tween the United States and 
Israel. 

• 2. The United States will 
continue to adhere to its pres- 
ent' policy with respect to the 
Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization, whereby it will not 
recognize of negotiate with 
the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization so long as the 
Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization does not recognize 
Israel’s right to exist and 
1 does not accept Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 
338. The United States Gov- 
ernment will consult fully 
, and seek to concert its posi- 
' tion and strategy at the Ge- 
neva peace conference on 
this issue with the Govern- 
ment of Israel. Similarly, the 
United States . will consult 
fully and seek to concert its 


position and strategy with 
Israel with regard to the par- 
ticipation of any other addi- 
tional states. It is understood 
that the participation at a 
subsequent phase of the con- 
ference of any possible addi- 
tional state, group or organ- 
ization will require the agree- 
ment of all the initial par- 
ticipants. „ 

3. The United States will 
make every effort to insure 
at the conlerence that al! the 
substantive negotiations will 
be on a bilateral basis, 

4. The United States will 
oppose and, if necessary, 
vote against any initiative in 
the Security Council to alter 
adversely the terms of refer-, 
ence of the . Geneva peace 


I conference or to ’' change" 
Resolutions 242 and 338 in 
ways which arc incompatible: 
with their original purpose. 

5. The United States will 
seek to insure that the role of- 
the co-sponsors will be com . 
sistent with what was agreed 
in the memorandum of under- 
standing between the United 
States Government and the- 
Government of Israel of- Dec. 
20, 1972. 

6. The United States and . 
Israel will concert action to 
assure that the conference 
will be conducted in a man-' 
ner consonant with the ob- 
jectives of this document and' 
with the declared purpose of 
the conference, namely the - 
advancement of a negotiated - 

■' peace between Israel and ■ 
its- neighbors. , 
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Michael R. Codel 


The Future of U.S. African Policy 


The United States continues down a 
risky path by permitting President 
Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire to dictate 
our African foreign policy. 

The latest act of acquiescence to 
Mobutu’s whims is the impending 
resignation of Nathaniel Davis after 
only five months as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs. 
Among the reasons that have been 
given is Mobutu’s refusal to allow 
Davis into Zaire in July. 

This comes quickly after our Am- 
bassador to Tanzania, W. Beverly Car- 
ter, was belatedly transformed from 
hero to goat over his handling of the 
Zaire-based kidnaping of four Ameri- 
can and Dutch students earlier this 
summer. Carter apparently facilitated 
payment of "a ransom to a group of 




Mr. Codel is a former Associated 
Press correspondent and Peace Corps 
volunteer in Africa.- 

long-forgotten Zaire rebels and assured 
the students’ release; for this, he re- 
ceived a State Department commen- 
dation. Only after Mobutu let' it be 
known that lie was piqued over the 
revelation . that those anti-Mobutu 
rebels still existed, did State do a 
complete flip-flop, all but destroying 
Carter’s career. 

And earlier this year came the ex- 
pulsion of Deane Hinton, U.S. ambass- 
ador to Zaire, because Mobutu de- 
cided the latest coup , effort against 
him must have come from the United 
States. How coincidental that this ac- 
tion came during preparations for the 
Organization of African Unity summit 
in Kampala, where Idi Amin was due 
to hold .forth as host. Mobutu does 
not willingly share center stage with 
anybody, even fools, and after only 
the most polite groveling on our part, 
ilobutu .was allowed to make his 
points with other African leaders at 
our expense. Now, according to the m- ' 
formed sources cited in The Post, the 
United States is trying to renew the 
great man’s goodwill with a $60 mil- 
lion aid package: the official and dip- 
lomatic version of the corporate brib- 
ery needed to conduct business in 
countries like Zaire. 

Who is this man so esteemed by our 
foreign policy-makers that our African 
relations must be all but cleared with 
him m advance and, if he thinks w.e 
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President Mobutu 


are wrong, must be rectified to his 
satisfaction afterward? Lest we forget, 
Zaire used to be known. as The Congo, 
a synonym for chaos, and Mobutu was 
the man who: 

® Was , brought to "power and was 
sustained there through the substan- 
tial military and financial backing of 
the United States; 

• Consolidated his grip on the coun- 
try by the public hanging in 1966 of 
fouh former cabinet ministers, includ- 
ing ex-Premier Evariste Kitoba, fol- 
lowing a joke military “trial” on 
trumped-up conspiracy charges; 

• Maintains a policy of keeping resi- 
dent foreigners, both black and white, 
as virtual hostages through xeno- 
phobic propaganda and anti-foreign 

; campaigns every time a coup -starts 
brewing. 

• Has maintained himself In power 
by buying off or jailing potential op- 
ponents. This, at least, satisfies our 
policy-makers’ desire for,- “stability.” 
Pity that it’s little different from Du- 
valier-style stability. 

Who bears the responsibility for 
permitting this kind of man- to have 
such an influence on our foreign 
policy decisions? To my mind, the 
State Department and Congress share 
equal blame. 

At State, it’s the increasingly famil- 
iar problem of Secretary Kissinger 
being so personally involved in pur- 
suing our interests in some regions 
that he has no time to look after them 
in others. If we have an African 
policy, it must exist in a void, without 
knowledgeable leadership from either 
President or Secretary. Regional or 
desk officers can’t be expected to as- 


sume such leadership, and I wouldn’t 
fault their hesitancy after the Carter 
affair. ' . » .-• . -■ - . > 

In Congress, we see the dispropor- 
tionate influence of the Black Con- 
gressional Caucus which seems to 
wield considerable strength in a policy 
vacuum. The caucus is to be commend- 
ed for keeping Africa at least some- 
what in the public eye and for its sup-, 
port of Ambasador Carter (although I. j 
wonder to what extent this support 
would have been rendered if Mr. Car- ' 
ter were not black). Unfortunately, ' 
however, the Caucus has too often sup- 
ported the demagoguery of numerous 
dictators who suppress their own peo- 
ple. This is no service t'o Africa nor 
those descended from Africans. 

On the Senate side, there seems to ■ 
be little more than an overwhelming 
lack of interest in African affairs. The ' 
Foreign Relations subcommittee on 
Africa should be something more than 
a stepping stone to the next, more 
prestigious subcommittee. How can 
Congress assert its role in foreign poli- 
cy when such a vital area is treated so 
cavalierly? . 

Let there be no doubt of Africa’s im- 
portance to America. Not only are 
there cultural ties between Africa and 
one out of nine Americans, but there 
will be stronger economic ties as the 
industrialized world becomes more de- 
pendent on African commodities and 
as Africa expands, quite understand- 
ably, its Influence in the exploitation 
and marketing of its raw materials. 

The only climate in which our 
.African relations can be carried out 
. successfully is one of mutual respect. 

If there’s no justification for demand- 
ing that Africa knuckle under to our 
demands, then there’s none for us to 
knuckle under to Africa’s. It’s about 
time that we stood up to the whims 
of the Mobutus and the other tenth 
of 1 per cent of the African population 
that has the money, the education and 
the power, and instead, started think- 
ing about the other 99.9 per cent who 
are effectively blocked from sharing 
the fruits of political and economic 
independence. 

As long as our African foreign policy 
continues to be conducted in a leader- 
ship vacuum, the decisions will con- 
tinue to come out of Kinshasa and 
Kampala, a nd not out o f Washington. 

Joseph Kraft’s regular column in 
this space will resume next month. 
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Washington Looks 

Anew at Northeast Asia Bases 1 


, ; By RICHARD HALLORAN 

; TOKYO — Since the fait of South Vietnam four months 

ago. President Ford and his senior officials have issued 
regular assurances that the United States intends to stand 
.. by its security commitments. Nowhere has that been more 
true than in Northeast Asia, where a war scare in Korea 
flared up briefly after the events in Saigon. 

Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger went so far as 
to suggest that the United States would not hesitate to use 
tactical nuclear weapons in Korea if the Ford Administra- 
tion considered that necessary. 

That period of muscle-flexing, however, seems to have 
passed. Asia is adjusting to an all-Communist Vietnam and 
President Kim II Sung of North Korea, in another of his 
mercurial changes, has shifted from belligerence to a diplo- 
matic offensive. Washington’s rhetoric of reassurance con- 
tinues, though in a lower key, but running through it is a 
subtle message to Asian nations on conventional defense: 

• “Look to it yourselves.” That, in turn, has revived the issue, 

1 of reducing or withdrawing the 168,500 United States sol- ' 

diers, sailors and airmen flung out in a fan from Guam to 
South Korea to Thailand. 

• Thus Secretary Schlesinger, in his recent trip to this area, 
\was careful not to overstate the American commitment. He 
' pointedly praised “the self-help efforts being made by the 
. Republic of Korea” and renewed United States offers to 

• assist that nation in becoming self-reliant in defense. Mr. 
Schlesinger even more pointedly reminded the Japanese that 
they were not doing enough for their own defense. 


m • Tjr . me uiulcu oiaies. j 

I he I TOOps in Korea draw all forces from 

But Mr. Schlesinger indicated that the Administration was their sovereign territo 

•■-• not contemplating a withdrawal of United States forces in Philippines has indie: 

the immediate future. Instead, he agreed with President bases at Clark and S 

Park Chung Hee of South Korea that in about five years, trying to appease N 

reductions could begin, but added: “I think it is at least States until next Mar 

: : arguable that a U. S. presence will need to remain for the During the last cei 
indefinite future.” / across the Pacific Oi 

The strong point of the United States military situation the Philippines and 
in Asia today has shifted from the Southeast to the North- south, Taiwan in the 

east complex of South Korea, Japan and Okinawa. That tri- north. That power is b 

■ angle is home for 118,000 United States military people — from the Southeast A 

40,000 in an army infantry division and supporting- combat and that fr Qm the 

: units in South Korea; 51,000 in the Fifth Air Force and a a matter of time. 

Marine Corps division in Okinawa and 27,000 in the That will evidently 

■ Seventh Fleet based in Japan. Northeast Asia. But t 

There are also about 4,000 men in Taiwan in logistics and hack position is being 

; advisory capacities; 16,000 in the 13th Air Force at Clark north of Guam. There, 

Air Base and at the Subic Naval Base in the Philippines; and ot her islands of X 

■ 19,500, mostly in the Air Force, in Thailand; 11,000 at the United States Commoi 

Eighth Air Force's B-52 base and the Naval base on Guam. extensive rights for r 

The missions of these forces are described by officials as bases on Guam, thos 

' multiple. They can be used for local incidents—the Marines strongpoint in the We 

that were dispatched in the Mayagiiez incident came from Richard Hallovan is 
Okinawa. The constant air and sea patrols are said to be in Tokyo. 
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2SS A CAMBODIAN VIEW 

■Sj?2k=b OF MAYAGIIEZ CASE 

Liberation Daily reported, Phnom Penh Wasn’t Aware: 

but it did not say whether ,, . n , j 

the sentences had been car- Had Been Seized, j 

riedout. Ad Droved For Release 2001/08/jQ8,i.XJIATRDR7Jr004£ 


effective in warning against and deterring the Chinese and 
Russians, and the ground forces are to help deter the North 
Koreans. There are an estimated 1,700 tactical nuclear 
weapons in South Korea, the Philippines, and aboard the 
Seventh Fleet’s three aircraft carriers, twenty-two cruisers 
and destroyers and an unknown number of submarines. 

The Questionable Need 

, The purely . military necessity of these forces is widely 
debated. The official rationale is that they serve the. United 
States national interest in Asia. Mr. Schlesinger said, for 
example, that Japanese military strength “is not sufficiently 
ample to fulfill the mission of the self-defense of the Japa- 
anese islands. The pressures to withdraw come from all 
sides. There are budgetary pressures on ail United States 
forces everywhere. Beyond that, in Korea, United. States 
Congressmen who sense that their voters wil]r not. 'support 
involvement in another land war in Asia want ijhe, troops out 
right away. 

In Japan, the pressures come from within. The Japanese 
have never been comfortable with United States forces 
which remind them of the defeat in World War II and the 
subsequent occupation. Today, the Japanese fear that the 
presence of United States forces may involve Japan in con- 
flicts not of their own making. 

The Japanese Government has so far been .unwilling to 
guarantee that the United States will be allowed to use the 
bases to support military action in Korea or elsewhere, thus 
making their usefulness questionable. They are also insecure 
since any anti-American mob of demonstrators can march 
in and close them down. . 

The United States has promised Peking that it will with- 
draw all forces from Taiwan, which the Chinese consider 
their sovereign territory. President Ferdinand Marcos of the 
Philippines has indicated that his Government wants the 
bases at Clark and Subic, but he has vacillated. Thailand, 
trying to appease North Vietnam, has given.'the United 
States until next March 20 to have all forces 'out. 

During the last century, United States power expanded 
across the Pacific Ocean through Hawaii, Samoa, Guam, 
the Philippines and into Indochina and Thailand’ in the 
south, Taiwan in the center, and Japan and Korea in trie 
north. That power is being contracted today, the withdrawal 
from the Southeast Asian mainland being almost complete 
and that from the Philippines and Taiwan seemingly only 
a matter of time. 

That will evidently leave United States forces only fn 
Northeast Asia. But that, too, is being eroded, and a fall- 
back position is being prepared in the Marianas Islands just 
north of Guam. There, in June, the people on Saipan, Tinian 
and other islands of World War II fame, voted to become a 
United States Commonwealth and to give the United States 
extensive rights for military bases. Coupled with existing 
bases on Guam, those islands may be the United States 
strongpoint in the Western Pacific in the future. : 


Richard Halloran is bureau chief of The New .York Times 
in Tokyo. 


By PAUL HOFMANN 

Cambodian gunboats seized 
the American containership 
Mayagiiez last May 12 with- 
out the knowledge of the Com- 
munist Government in Phnom 
Penh, according to Ieng Sary, 
the Cambodian Deputy Premier. 

He said the authorities in 
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- broadcasts, because the Ameri- 
can technology is able to con- 
vey information much faster 
than our armed forces can.” 

He maintained that “a blood- 
bath” had been unnecessary, 
saying that the Phnom Penh 
Government, had ordered the 
release of the ship and its crew 
but that American forces at- 
tacked while the release was 
being arranged. 

Mr. Ieng Sary, who left the ! 
United States yesterday after a 
week’s visit to the United Na-; 
tions, gave this account here 

- Saturday at a reception ar- 

"anged at the Union Theological 
Seminary by a small group of 
Cambodians living in the United 
States. . 

According to a transcript of' 
his remarks made available by; 
Gareth Porter, director of the 
Indochina Resource Center ini 
Washington, D. C„ and George: 
Hildebrand, an associate, Mr. 
Ieng Sary also explained that 
the forced evacuation of large: 
numbers of people from Phnom ■ 
Penh after the Communist take-' 
over of April 17 was dictated';, 
by a lack of food. ! 

The Deputy Premier noted, 
that the population of Phnom; 
Penh had swollen in the last; 
stage of the former Govern- 
ment to three million from two] 
million. The new authorities,] 
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he said, carried out an evacua- 
tion “without bloodshed in a 
week” because the countryside 
offered some possibilities to 
feed the evacuees. 

This version contrasted with 
reports, soon after the Commu- 
nist take-over, that the new 
rulers had begun a peasant 
revolution, forcing as many as 
three million or four million 
people out of Cambodia’s cities 
to the countryside, to till the 
soil.' 

‘I Handled That Affair’ 

The Deputy Premier, who 
spoke in Cambodian, with an 
English translation provided by 
a leader o the Cambodian com- 
munity here, Sok Horn Hing, 
an economist, gave his versions! 
■of the Mayagiiez case and of j 
the evacuation of Phnom Penhj 
in reply to questions from thu; 
audience ''at- the seminary,.) 
Broadway a 120th Street. The: 
reception was attended by more) 
than 100 members of groupsj 
that opposed the 'war in Indo- 
china. 

According to the transcript* 
Mr. Ieng Sary ' said of the 
Mayagiiez crisis: “I handled that 
affair with my own hands.” j 

He said the ship was sailing] 
westward within six kilometers; 
of tines small Wat Islands when 
Cambodian forces, “in a spirit 


of revolutionary vigilance. se ] was being arranged, the 
captured her. American ac- Deputy premier said, the Atner- 
counts at the time had said j cans bombed Tang Island — 
the ship was eight miles . “bombed so hard that they 

which would be about -3 k]lo- thought everyone who had 

meters off tine island when s£aye( j o the sland had been 

seized. . killed.’ However, according to 

“The leaders m. Phnom Penn >.^ r _ i en g Sary, Cambodian units 
didn’t know” of the seizure, Mr. held out and attacked the 
Ieng Sary went on, prasing the united States forces when they! 
“vigilance”, of the Cambodian i an ded. j 

soldiers, whom he described- as Ue asserted that orders had) 
“workers.”^ He asserted that been given to release all cap-' 
the armed forces knew that the £urec j Americans but that the! 
Mayagiiez was being operated united States forces bombed' 
for information-gathering. The ££ie island, Sihanoukville the 
Deputy Premier said that, on near by mainland harbor of 
learning of the incident, the au- Ream> causing many casualties . . 
thonties contacted the. forces The Deputy Premier charged) 


thorities' contacted the forces 
on the islands and their com- 
‘mander in Sihanoukville on the 
mainland, ordering, him to re- 


that “the C.I.A. will continue 
to interfere in our problems” 
and that such activities by the 


, ~ u ■ auu tiiat ouui auuviuco u v uic 

port to Phnom Penh. ^ ! Cen£ra [ intelligence Agency 

. The t commander, according vvere the reasotl s why <' we must 
1.0 Mr. Itttg Sary, arrive to raiqp nnr viuilanrp ”! 


capital at 2 P.M. on an unspeci- 
fied day “and at 5 P.M.- we 
ordered him back under in- 
structions to release the Maya- 
giiez immediately.”- ...j 


continue to raise our vigilance.”! 

Speaking of conditions in) 
Phnom Penh, Mr. Ieng Saryj 
said that before the capital’s) 
capture by the revolutionary 


The dav after her capture off lsts i ™ ean " 

the Wat islands, the Mayagiiez ‘ t^^nnn h f d SUP * 

was moved to Tang Island, and ]? ‘ e , d T? 40 ’ 000 tons of 

the crew was put on fishing t0 tne every month, 

boats and eventually taken to .’® asserted that, in the revolu-. 


Sihanoukville before being re- 
leased. ' 


tion’s spirit of self-reliance, the) 
authorities did not want to I 


.While the release of the ves- °j} at W hel P fr Pmj 

abroad, and so decided to “dis- 
perse” the capital’s population. 
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By Alan 
United Press 

BANGKOK, Sept. 9 — Only 
now can it be seen just how 
much the ranks of the pro- 
American administrations in 
South Vietnam were riddled 
with Vieteong. 

Familiar names and faces 
pop up daily. Some of the 
most fanatic anti-Commnists, 
it seems, were working all 
along for the other side. 

■My personal souvenir of Vi- 
etnam is one of those pith hel- 
mets worn by combat troops 
of North Vietnam and the Vi- 
etcong. 

It is personally autographed 
by the military police com- 
mander who gave it to me. He 
worked for years inside the 
South Vietnamese Central In- 
telligence Agency headquar- 
ters while waiting for the Vi- 
|etcong victory. 

A new province chief tfiday ; 
is a Vieteong lieutenant colo- 
nel who also holds rank in the : 
North Vietnamese army. His ; 
former job was chief transta- j 
tor and interperter for U.S, i 
CIA agents iii his home prov-j 
ince. 


Dawson 

International 

The day that the Vieteong 
captured his home province, 
he was with the American ad- 
viser there. He was considered 
by all Americans who knew 
him to be a dedicated anti- 
communist who would prob- 
ably be executed by any North 
Vietnamese troops that cap- 
tured him. , ' ; 

An American still in Viet- 
nam recently did a survey of 
the 20 Vietnamese who had 
worked in his archiect’s office 
before the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government took over 
the nation April 30. 

Card-carrying members of! 
the PRG included the chief 1 
surveyor — who was in charge : 
of drawing plans for highly, 
classified ammumt'oH storage ! 
sites and bases — and an office 
maid who emptied the trash 
every day. 

The surfacing of these long- 
time Communist agents makes 
clear the Communist side had 
.good security and intelligence. 

Names of men In the Com- 
munist hierarchy, apparently 
unknown to .sophisticated 


agents of the American CIA, 
pop up almost daily. Obser- 
vers scour old documents and! 
files trying to find out details * 
about such men as Nguyen 
Van Linh, Vu Van Kiet — and 
often find no hint as to their 
former jobs. 

Since May, these men — and 
other previously unknown per- 
sons like them — have ap- 
i peared on reviewing stands at 
; important celebrations. On of- 
i licial lists, their names appear 
; before those of better-known 
) Vieteong, indicating they are 
i the real powers in the new- 
government. 

According to the lists, most 
are members of the .shadowy 
People’s Revolutionary Party 
-—the Communist Party in 
South Vietnam. 

“It was not possible before 
our victory to speak of these 
men, because they were in 
very sensitive jobs,” a Foreign 
Ministry' spokesman said. 

U.S. intelligence once esti- 
mated that about 20,000 Viet- 
I cong agents had infiltrated 
U.S. and South Vietnamese 
'ranks. No one realized, how- 
ever, just how high the pene* 
tration went. 

Said a disconsolate officer 
on the losing side: 

“There was no way we could 
win with penetration into out- 
ranks like that.” 




By Murrey Marder 

Washington Post Staff Wru.r 

Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger says that he “always 
considered Indochina a.disas-j 
ter” for American policy. i 

Since the collapse of that] 
policy last April, with the con-' 
quest of South Vietnam and! 
Cambodia by the Commu- : 
nists, Kissinger increasingly; 
has expressed public doubt mi 
retrospect about the wisdom; 
of the original policy. Until, 
now, however, he had not 
claimed that he “always” con- j 
sidered it disastrous. j 

This strong public statement 
by Kissinger to disassociate] 
himself from the U.S.' involve-) 
ment in Indochina was made | 
an hour-long interview with] 
William F. Buckley Jr„ taped) 
on Wednesday and broadcast) 
last night on WETA-TV’s 
“Firing Line.” 

Kissinger was responding to 
a question from Buckley who 
said, “It seems to be plain that 
the disaster of Indochina, 
against which you struggled, 
was a disaster nevertheless?” 

"Well,” replied Kissinger, “I 
have always considered Indo- 
china a disaster — partly be- 
cause we did not think 
through the implications of 
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what we were doing at the be- a -, Q7 |- 

ginning- . 1 September 1975 

. Buckley: “Does ‘we’ mean _ _- m - 

- Kissinger: “Well — ” , • Sut)S idiary Eased Out of Thailand! 

Buckley: “Which was it?” __J , • , / 

Kissinger: " — pre (before) _ ”, ~~~ ~ " " ' ‘ ‘ “ 

my being in office Those deei- ■ ®y DAVID- A. ANDELMAN deadline the Government set for house, met with the Thai Pre- 
sions were made in the previ- ^edai w th« Y onc Ttm« Mthe complete withdrawal of the mier, Kukrit Pramoj, to discuss 

ous ‘ administration — and BANGKOK, Thailand, Aug. American military „. from Thai- “the general situation.” * : 

partly because the magnitude . — A subsidiary of Intema- : pfnd, .. --y , . . . The ‘ Premier has, t repeatediyi 
of the task we had set for our- tiopal Telephone, &. Telegraph] , An American official, said last in the past 'demanded removaf- 

selves was hot clear when it responsible • for. operating, and jweek' '/that 1 the chief 1 -problem of the “entire, American pres- 

was set. And then the Ameri- maintaining the entire - Amerr«j was a technicality over whether ence”- -.from -Thailand by next! 

<an public was jnot prepared can - military communications Hhe Thai /companies : would. 'be March' 19— a process that has! 

to stick with it. So it failed for system in Thailand, including! S ive d#? same tax exempUionjalready begun - with the ‘closin'’ 1 

a ,-rariety of reasons . . top-secret monitoring stations,] as Federal Electric. The Amen- of several American Air' Force 

Kissinger said, ‘We let our- has been eased out of the can military demanded,-. that any bases in. the last six months. . ' 

u^hfit (1 ° Wn by t entering t0 ° country, . its operations here companies, that performed work After Thursday’s meeting Mr - 

lightly on an enterprise whose terminating today. - '- , ' - ,, supported . by joint military as- Kukrit! told reporters £i all 
magnitude was not under- .... ... sistance funds not use a part . a, reporters tnat all 

stood, by methods which were pu out subsidiary, of that funding to- pay- taxes to Arhencaii 1 combat troops must 

inappropriate to the. scale of . Federal jElectrjc Company, the “host-government":., , b ® 'March 19._ But rfe 

the'..', problem, and then .is. an, important element in, the But there reportedly were added ^“ a ^ utber American mili- . 

were caught by what I would controversy over the. waning further discussions -as well SU *lV* s Jo . int 

think was a minority, but nev- American role, in Thailand and Particularly over the separating 

ertheless a very determined Southeast .Asia and the de- of ,., mamtertance of routine fa- Assistance Command Thailand 

minority, in a situation in mands by. the.Tfcai -Government mSnfcatio^ -fr^'the^acb^l could remain here af “advilory 

which the effective public sup- that- more and more American doe ration of some erf the ton grou PS-” He told Ambassador 

port disintegrated.” installations pass into its hands, secret facilities that the- Ameri" Whitehou'se' he . would like the 

-Neither ,the secretary nor - hr -The Federal Electric Com- can military did not warn any H nlt£ j Sta . tss ?0 Iekve sophis-- 
his interviewer discussed the pany, which has its headquar- Thai companies involved in- - - • * ^ installations;-^ - 

paradox of attempting to sus- ters in Paramus, N.J>, has oper- * Finally it was decided that +■ - Tha L '.9 0Vernment ' : - after 
-tain public support for a pol- atad the entire communications Federal Electric’s. : $9-millioroa- to <>P- 

icy described as fatally flawed network that links the various year contract -would be .term- -/''v'-.-iv.-'i-V 

“at the beginning.” American bases in Thailand; j inated today and the company * these negotiations are 

Although the Ford adminis- [wnrtf° P tL S i 1Cate f d u + adar ' net : together- with - two > smaller rp ?r °f 

{ tratinn tact — •» -j >. works, the • satellite ground American conrems-^Amnar and one - American; official 

Ration last spring blamed (stations and a secret monitor-' SS BrfS are ? aid last week ’ shaking his head 

'Congress for failure to sustain mg station - at Ramusun- in “housekeeping” conmaries— m d,sma Fv “T ou think you.have, 

the anti-Communist govern- northeastern' Thailand, that has *lould leaVe TKailaricf as-' 'the J?if: lod £ 

““11^ toKTj ”r^c«; red«, -' :.A T“n ! 'fe T ' T .TX: 

... I think probably the been in Indochina almost from -We still do not know' what rea ched by telephone, said That, 

Congress came to reflect pub-,. the first days of American in- facilities’ are to be turned over tfie company -“had; anticipated 

lie sentiment so that finally, in| vclvement in Southeast Asia, It to the RoVai Thaf cSrZT tIie hl0ve for -some time.” He 

the ultimate collapse last was this company - that, urn Qr when ” a senior American said the dosing of operations- 

spring, there was clearly no known -to most outsiders, op-sr-l m jji tary -official said here last m Thailan d --was ; <t “phasing 

public support for any contin- a ! ed f he entire military commu- week “Obviously this compli-' began- when the 

uation of the American effort nications network in South cates' ev^-mhins'’’ - H United States withdrew from 

sfeme5tshow°S^ ^ -i Uncertainties Pe,slst ^ 

seemea to snow this. in a war zone'.. . In fact, '. each, week- there is 

a n thc . U ™ ted - AVitlidrawaf Deadline Set ' a new, pronouncement:- on the 
States, Kissinger said, there -rv, > - question of phase-out or term: 

“is an almost metaphysical re- , ,, e .company s. .troubles,' .in^ination, a new shading of mean- 

vulsion against foreign, in- anailana , began more- than-, a- mg:--©n UtOrsday; .the American 

volvements that involve ^ aa i, a ?° w ^ n :’ e Thai Go >k Am’oassada'r, Charles S. , White - 

ri „ k „ ». smmem. suddenly -announced: — — 

i "that it wanted Thai companies 

Kissinger said, ‘‘It is one -to take over -the functions being 

thing to have a crisis that lasts performed -bv- E.E.G.] clearly in i 

a day or two— such as the ^reparation for what the Thais,; 

Cambodia " incident, or the hoped would be a complete 

Mayaguez (ship seizure) inci- turnover of :the-whoie’ commu- ( 

dent— but the real test is to rucations network to them by] 

sustain a crisis over an ex- next March 19. That is the* 
tended period of time.” 1 : - | 

“And there,” said Kissinger, 

“I would think that anything 
that looks to the public like a 
massive foreign involvement 
would require the most metic- 
ulous justification before it 
could be supported. This is 
our difficulty in the Con- 

greSS ” vilians, unarmed” in the exist- vi „ w „„„ „ .... 

; Kissinger said this problem ing United Nations peacekeep- onininn p ,^ c 

for policymakers has come to ing force in the Middle East. P hIi ° h a ly t aaid ’ Phe 
the surface now in the dispute Manv ind™,™!.ni Public has remained remarka- 

over sending 200 Americans to J independent observ- bly quiet on this issue.” Poll- 

over senamg zou Americans to ers regarc i t h e American de- ster Louis Harris said his snr 
man warning stations between bate over the 200 technicians vey showed 42 cent of the 
Israeli and Egyptian forces in as „ 1,- • r pe ; ce 01 ltle 

the Sinai desert T . public in f av or of sending the 

- T . , ,, . . . In a hearing before the Sen- technicians, 28 per cent op- 

** e ,, sa ’ d , the , re a con3td er- ate Foreign Relations Commit- posed, and the remainder not 

able debate starting” over this tee last Wednesday, the same 1 sure. . 
plan to use 200 “volunteers, ci- day that the Kissinger inter-i 
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*T s HIS YE AIR S most 1 surprising detente— -the resumption of relations of 
3 sort between President Ford’s U.S.A. and Fidel Castro’s Communist 
Cuba — owes a good deaf more to hard heads than to soft hearts. The motive 
behind it ean be summed up in one word— oil. 

There is a strong possibility that there are massive oil 
fields off the Cuban coast, and this is the real key to the 
easing of the 13-year-old trade boycott a few days ago. ' 

Castro for his part is behaving with consummate, if 
cynical, skill. Having let the Russians prospect for oil now 
it is on the horizon he is proposing to have the Americans 
develop the wells. 

pared to put the kind of sums 
that Castro needs the way of 
the Communist leader. 

Hence the recent “let’s make 
up” signals which Castro . has 
made to the Americans (like 
returning skyjackers who sought 
asylum in Cuba and $2 million 
of ransom money). - 
This has already led to the 
partial lifting of the State De- 
partment boycott; foreign mer- 
chant ships will be allowed to 
refuel in U.S. ports even if they 
have already called at Cuban 
ports; countries which trade with 
Cuba will now be allowed to 
receive U.S. food supplies dis- 
tributed under U.S. Public Law 
480. 

Direct trade is still ruled out 

THE WASHINGTON POST 


Recent seismalogical tests by 
the Russians in Cuban waters 
have apparently revealed the 
likelihood of several large oil 
structures which form part of 
the immensely rich Gulf of 
Mexico oil fields. 

But Castro ksows only too 
well that to develop such fields 
he will need American technolo- 
gical skills and American 
finance. The Prussians are well 
behind on offshore exploration 
and production and are not pre- 


Tridny, Sept. T9, 1975 


I and Secretary of State Kissinger 
nas maintained that a full-scale 
resumption of U.S. trade and 
. mplomatic relations with Cuba 
would be “premature.” 

But, oil apart, some American 4 
businessmen have been told by 
the Cubans that the. Cubans are 
m the market for $3,000 million 
ot American equipment. 

.Given the attractions of major 
oil fields requiring American ex- 
?w r !l se 5, nd money just 90 miles 
th , e Florida coast, the Ameri- 
can Administration is likely to 
come under growing pressure 
[S™ American businessmen to 
iiit the trade boycott completely 
and let the U.S. oil groups take 
over the exploration from the 
Russians which is exactly what 
Castro wants. 

One ironic twist to the whole 
story is that one of the alleged 
oil structures discovered by. the 
Russians is offshore from thp 
massive U.S. naval base at Guan- 
tanamo which the Americans 
have held on to during all those 
13 years since the Castro revo- 
lution. 



By Murrey Harder 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

. Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger tried to answer Ala- 
bama Gov. George C. Wallace 
earlier this week — and 
touched of a verbal tempest 
in Panama. 

Kissinger counts on excep- 
tional verba! adroitness to 
help carry him through a 
maze of complex isues. On 
Tuesday, however. Kissinger 
initially misspoke in response 
to a question on Panama Can- 
al negotiations asked by Wal- 
lace at the Southern Govern- 
ors Conference at Orlando, 
Fia- -- , 

- Kissinger quickly tried to i 
amend his reply, but not 


quickly enough to avoid reper- 
cussions in Panama, where 
sensitive negotiations were 
under way. , 

The latest. 10-clay round of | 
negotiations recessed Wednes- j 
day with Panama declaring! 
the talks produced “very little ! 
progress.” and chief U.S. nego- 
tiator Ellsworth Bunker giving | 
Panamanian officials a clarify 
ing statement about what Kis- j 
singer “meant to say.” i 



rw 

Lone 


gainst the United 


weapon 
States. 

Wallace’s, question reflected 
the strong opposition in Con- 
gress to negotiating any new 
Panama Canal treaty. After 
the Indochina debacle, Wal- 
lace asked, how can the 
United States "afford to give 
up control of the Panama 
. Canal?” 

In a lengthy reply, Kissin- 
ger said at the outset that 


“unilaterally” and “indefinite” 
are explosive terms in Pan- 
ama, and doubly so with nego- 
tiations going on at that mo- 
ment. The principles govern- 
ing new negotiations, which 
he signed in 1974. are based 
on changing 1903 treaty lan- 
guage that gives the United 
States authority to operate! 
and defend the Panama Canal 
“in perpetuity,” and assuring. 
Panamanian participation in 
defense of the Canal Zone. 

Associates emphasized yes- 
terday that Kissinger, in re- 
sponse to Wallace, went on toi 
modify considerably bis open-j 
ing remarks. 

Kissinger said one choice I 
for the United States is to risk! 
“a Vietnam-type situation” inj 
which it may be required to! 


. | “the Unitor! States must main. **’ Illtu may uc icquucu iu 

American sources yesterday ,- tain the, right unilaterally to use its mi!i tary force “for an 
dismissed the dispute over the; defend the Panama CanaMor i '’ Hpfini,A " prinri ” fft 

an indefinite future, or for a 
long future. On the other 
hand, the United States can 
ease some of the other condi- 
tions in the Canal Zone.” 

apparently 


secretary's remarks as "an ob 
vious misunderstanding” and 
of rio consequence to the sub- 
stance of the negotiations. 

But, in Panama, critics of 
the negotiations have seized 
on the episode as a new 


Kiss liver apparently real- j singer continued, is to 
ized as soon as he said it that I possible arrangements 

45 


ndefinite period” to defend 
its interests in the canal 
against opponents in Panama 
and throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. 

The preferred course, Kis- 
seek 
"in 
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which our defense interests stopping the negotiations"! (statements bv the Secret*™ l 
can be maintained for many | Panama’s objective. Tack reit-] of s £t e on the neco^ation, ” 
decades and our operating m- erafed. is “a gradual phaseout I The statement made nubile I 
terest can also be maintained of the U.S. military presence 1 bv the Panamanian f f P r ~- CT ’ 
for several decades and j . . Ine Panamanian foreign 


for several decades and . , 7 ' 7 1, H W D >' Panamanian foreign 

«■** Bmk " - 

8l T , f”» S fl” eer *?' in somfStemmts'Sf t?"! 

rorefgh Minister J„a„ Ante *”£ £ hi i S the 1 £ «• — i 

nio Tack, in the midst of nego- outcry Bunker on leav^i "h pre ‘ ed la some press re- 
tiations with Bunker, was re- Panama Wednesday, gave rare wortin^ toward 
ported on Panamanian televi- statement to Tack that was tion in which the defenc .fi 
Sion to have said that if that described as the result of the Panama it-ll Ip 
was the U.S. position, -then “consultation” with Kissinger joint ooer^ion n vchLini 
we simply have to think the wake of the 

NEW YORK TIMES , 

16 September 1975 


i w iH Play anT&ipbrtant role .• 
! “I am sure that the secre- 
! tary meant to say that our 
country could not renounce 
our right to defend the canal 
from foreign enemies until we 
have achieved with Panama 
effective agreements for the 
canal’s defense; Up to now the 
course of our negotiations has 
been in this direction, and 
nothing has changed in this 1 
respect.” I 

Bus and taxi drivers went 
on strike briefly last night in 
Panama City to protest Kis- 
singer’s remarks. 


Directive Broke Deadlock 
;■ Over U.S. Position at 
t. Panama Discussions 

;• By DAVID BINDER 

»!. ' . Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 15 — 
The White House succeeded in 
breaking a deadlock in the 
Pentagon on controversial as- 
pects of a new Panama Canal 
treaty last summer, permitting 
the Ford Administration to 
resume stalled negotiations in 
Panama this month, top-ievel 
Washington officials said today. 

The deadlock, resulting in- 
part from powerful opposition 
to the State Department’s con- 
cept of a treaty that would! 
turn over defense of the canal! 
to Panama in less than 50 
years, was broken onlv after 
the National Security Council 
had met twice on the issue and 
President Ford had sent a direc- 
tive to all the agencies con- 
cerned. 

. .Th® canal talks halted last 
March when Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker, the chief United 


States negotiator, returned 
from Panama after completing 
agreement in principle on less 
treatyY erS i a *' a new 

- The Administration was then 

confronted with the ’problem j 
of agreeing on guidelines for 
-tne more controversial issue of 
the duration of a new treaty. 

Leading Officials Opposed 

According to participants in 
Pentagon debates, leading of- 
ficials in the Defense Depart- 
ment, including Secretary 
James R. Schlesinger, expressed 
sharp antagonism to any agree- 
ment that would relinquish de- 
fense of the canal to Panama 
in Jess than 50 years. 

You have to remember 
what was going on at that 
time, a Pentagon official said. 
We were being driven out of 
Southeast Asia. When Saigon 
fell the attitude tightened con- 
siderably at the department. A 
lot of men said, ‘Why give 

aW9V enm of U ,’v, ~ li . ° * 


1903 gave the United States au- 
thority to operate and defend 
the canal “in perpetuity:” The 
Ford Administration is commit- 
ted to a new treay of limited 
duration. 


havb’’ ” ° metlling you . alread Y 
- Cabinet-level participant 
in the debates recalled: “There 
were some quite high-ranking 
officers who said after Saigon 
that the United States should 
stand up if tested and be firm. 
The Mayaguez in Spades.” 

He added that “some said 
‘Perpetuity is not long enough’ 
for the United States to defend 
the canal.” 

The Panama Canal treaty of 


Agitation in Panama Feared 
The hard line adopted by Mr. 
-chlesinger and others was op- 
nosed by Secretary, of State 
\issinger, Deputy Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll, Ambassador 
Bunker and Assistant Secretary 
of State William D. Rogers 
They argued, that to confront 
anama with such demands 
. vould not only undermine ne- 
gotiating effort but also invite 
•"creasing agitation by radicals 
■n Panama. x 

The impasse continued into 
• uly, with “a good bit of pas- 
sion involved” on the Pentagon 
Jide, as the Cabinet official de- 
scribed it. 

But the State Department had 
allies in the Defense Depart- 
ment, officials from both re- 
counted. Among them were 
Deputy Secretary William P. 
Clement Jr. and Robert F 
Ellsworth, the Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Security 
Affairs. 

As complaints from the Pan- 
amanian Government of Gen. 
Omar Torrijos Herrera mount- 
ed about the lengthening pause- 
>n negotiations, Mr. Kissinger 
convened a meeting of the Na- 
tional Security Council in July. 


- Defense was not leaned on,” 
1 Mr. Kissinger recently recalled 
5 “Before that they just didn’t 

- have a position.” 

1 Directive From Ford 

But it took a second National 
Security Council meeting Aug.- 
9 and a directive from Presb 
dent Ford the same day to all 
the agencies concerned to break 
the Pentagon deadlock, partici- 
pants related. 

“We were asked to go back 
and scrub our arguments very 
hard and to be as forthcoming 
as we could be,” a defense of- 
ficial said. We found a little 
:more give.” 

? . As a result, the Administra- 
tion was able to work out a 
compromise on the critical 
I question of treaty duration. '.■* 
The compromise envisions 
transfer of canal operations to 
Panama by the year 2000 but 
United States defense of the 
canal for about 40 years. 

In addition, an Administra- 1 
-tion official, said the Pentagon 
won concurrence for its de- 
mand that the new treaty pro- 
vide for negotiation of a future 
bases agreement with Panama 
permitting the United States to 
continue participating in the 
defense of the canal. 

Agreement on this negotiat- 
ing position permitted Ambas- 
sador Bunker to resume treaty 
talks with the Panamanian 
Government on SeDt 8 Ac- 
cording to a State Department 
official, the talks have gone 
“pretty well.” 
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